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LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Tue rise and progress of Life As- 
surance forms oue of the most inte- 
resting chapters in the Social history 
of modern times, Though dating 
its origin from the early part of the 
last. century, it is only within the 
past fifty years that it has been 
brought within the reach of the 
great mass of the people. But 
during the latter period its opera- 
tions, notwithstanding the numerous 
drawbacks to be encountered, have 
been on so colossal a scale, so largely 
has it contributed to the embellish- 
ment of our cities by its architectural 
display, and so much has it tended 
to foster habits of prudence and fore- 
thought, that its legitimate exten- 
sion has become a matter of almost 
primary national importance. The 
Assurance Companies have, in’ fact, 
become the bankers for pcsterity, 
avd they have assumed responsibi- 
lities in comparison with which those 
of the bankers of the present day sink 
into insignificance. As regards the 


vigilance over them, and promptly 
apply an unerring test of solvency 
should occasion arise to cause any 
reasonable doubt on tke subject; 
but as regards the bankers of the 
future we are comparatively power- 
less, by way of intervention, unless 
in very gross cases. ‘The result of 
operations with them must be left to 
a period when we ourselves shall 
have passed away. <A due apprecia- 
tion of the subject, with a know- 
ledge of the principles on which it 
is based and of the way in which 
they are carried into effect, have 
therefore become matters of great 
public interest.* 

As regards the extent of operations 
of the system of Life Assurance, 
returns recently furnished to the 
Board of Trade show the amount 
assured to have reached the large 
sum of 343,352,873/.; the assets 
to meet such prospective liability 
exceed 100,000,000/.; and the annual 
premium income is stated to be 
exclusive 


latter, we can exercise considerable 10,256,0571., of over 


* By an arbitrary application of the terms, based apparently on no intelligible ground 
beyond that of custom, the term Assurance is commonly used to designate securities on 
Lives, and that of Insurance, security against Fire—a distinction which it may be con- 
venient to point out for the information of those not versed in the literature of the 


subject. It may be observed, however, that this distinction is received in some 
quarters with reserve. A recent writer contends that a man insures the life of himself 
or of another, or of a house or a ship; and that the office with which he deals assures to 
him the stipulated payment under certain contingencies. Hence the office is called the 
assurer and the individual the insured. 
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4,000,000/. of income as interest on 
the accumulated funds. It further 
appears that, large as those sums 
unquestionably are, the number of 
lives on which Assurances have been 
effected is considerably under half 
a million. Hence the wide field that 
still remains to be worked for the 
full development of the principle. 
Of comparatively modern date as 
is the introduction of Life Assurance, 
it is worthy of note that Marine 
insurances have been in use from the 
earliest times of which we have 
records; the fact bearing testimony 
to the enterprise of individual mer- 
chants who had the foresight to 
appreciate the advisability of in- 
ducing other parties to share with 
them the risks of the sea. Amongst 
the Greeks and Romans there was a 
system of insurance in use called 
bottomry, or respondentia, according 
as the transaction was on the vessel 
or the goods shipped iu it. Con- 
tracts of Marine insurance, properly 
so called, are, however, of modern 
origin. Such contracts were sub- 
ject to definite rules much earlier in 
Italy and France than in England. 
‘The code of rules collected in the 
French ordinance of the Marine in 
1681, which was then in operation 
in France, Italy, and the Nether- 
lands, formed the basis of the system 
at present in operation amongst the 
commercial world of both hemi- 
spheres. Until the time of Lord 
Mansfield, the general practice in 
England was to make what were 
called wagering policies, in which 
one party agreed, for a certain pre- 
mium, to pay the other a fixed sum, 
in case a particular vessel should not 
duly arrive at the port of destina- 
tion. It was no condition of the 
contract that the party insuring 
should have any interest whatever 
in the ship or cargo. The abuses 
which grew out of such a practice 
induced Chief Justice Mansfield to 
plan the foundation of the truly 
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enlightened superstructure of legal 
principles and practical rules which 
the joint labours of modern jurists 
have elaborated into the perfect 
system now in operation. Properly 
speaking, a marine insurance con- 
tract is one simply of indemnity, 
and does not, in its essence, partake 
of the character of gambling. But 
gambling appears to have become so 
much a mania with large numbers 
of people, that it is employed in an 
extensive range of transactions with 
which it should have no connection. 
One of the difficulties with which 
Life Assurance Companies have to 
deal at present is to guard against 
gambling in policies of assurance ; 
the practice of which has been a 
fruitful source of loss to several 
offices, notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of the regulations and the 
sarefulness of the precautions by 
which it is sought to be prohibited. 
It is worthy of note that, so long ago 
as 1774, an Act was passed which 
provided that ‘‘no insurance shall 
be made on the life of any person or 
on any event whatsoever when the 
person on whose account such in- 
surance shall be made shall have 
no interest, or by way of gaming or 
wagering, and that every such as- 
surance shall be void.” 

The uncertainty of life is the 
constant theme of the divine and 
the moralist. ‘To-morrow is an ab- 
solute certainty for no human being. 
Every moment of our lives we are 
subject to incidents and vicissitudes 
which may terminate the existence 
of any one of us, irrespective alte- 
gether of those hereditary influences 
which in so many cases militate 
against longevity. Yet experience 
has shown that this uncertainty is 
subject to rule, and that the dura- 
tion of life, when extended over a 
large area of observation, is capable 
of being made the basis of accurate 
mathematical calculations. In like 
manner, the proportion between 
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males and females in different families 
is a matter of the utmost uncertainty. 
In one case the family will consist 
altogether of boys, in another of 
girls, and in others the boys and 
girls will be found in diverse pro- 
portions. But as, in the case of 
estimating the duration of human 
life, we have only to extend our 
observation over a sufficiently large 
number of births to arrive at the 
basis, with something approaching 
to mathematical accuracy, of the 
almost unvarying relative propor- 
tion of the sexese That which in 
individual cases involves the greatest 
possible uncertainty, as to its oc- 
currence, becomes in fact subject to 
apparently fixed rules and inseru- 
table laws under a wide area of 
investigation. For example, it has 
been ascertained that of every 
100,000 of the population of a given 
age a certain definite number will die 
during the first year, so many more 
during the second year, and so on 
during the subsequent succeeding 
years, until a single survivor will 
not be left. The deductions from 
the facts thus ascertained constitute 
what is called the law of average 
in calculations for Life Assurance. 
It will be obvious that the danger to 
be guarded against in computations 
of this kind is too hasty generali- 
sation, or deducing a rate of proba- 
bility from such a limited number of 
instances as do not give a fairaverage 
result. But when the facts become 
sufficiently numerous on which fairly 
to base conclusions, it is found that 
apparently the mostanomalous events 
are subject to rule in the order of 
their occurrence, that they form a 
regular series, and therefore admit 
of being estimated @ priori. When 
a large number of lives is made the 
basis of calculation, we deduce there- 
from what is called the expectancy of 
life at any given age; and if our 
computation be correct we shall find 
that the number that fall short of 
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realizing the expectancy will be 
compensated by those that exceed 
it. But, as already indicated, when 
the operation is restricted to a small 
area of observation, or the business 
is confined to a small number of 
transactions on the duration of life, 
there will not be room for the prin- 
ciple of compensation to be worked 
out, and the result arrived at may 
not be reliable. 

The risks of human life, it is thus 
seen, are practically neutralized by 
distributing them amongst large 
numbers. The combination of many 
small annual sums into an aggregate, 
on which the increment at com- 
pound interest producesa largeeffect, 
will provide a fund from which every 
individual risk can be discharged, on 
its becoming a claim. Uncertainty 
as to the duration of any individual 
life is converted into the certainty 
of a fixed sum being payable at 
the termination of the life—which 
certainty it is the business of Life 
Assurance to provide, 

Accurate tables of vital statistics, 
from which the expectancy of life 
at any given age can be obtained, 
constitute the basis for all Life As- 
surance calculations ; as supplying 
materials for ascertaining the value 
of an annuity at any given age, and 
also for the converse calculation as 
to the annual payment, which, in- 
vested at a given rate per cent., 
would be sufficient to realize the 
amount of a life policy on the 
demise of the assured. 

In the early stage of Life Assu- 
rance the absence of reliable data 
on which to found calculations was 
a serious obstacle to progress. The 
promoters of the business were there- 
fore, ina certain sense, compelled to 
seek their way in the dark. Care, 
however, seems to have been taken 
to err on the side of safety ; the first 
scale of premiums, though framed 
on a complete misconception as to 
the value which should be attached 

25—2 
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© some modifying circumstances, 
being enormously excessive. Thus 
the Amicable Life Assurance Society, 
established 1706, which may be re- 
garded as the pioneer of its class, 
was to consist of shareholders, the 
number of whose skares should not 
exceed 2000; and the age, from 
twelve to forty-five years, made no 
difference in the amount of subscrip- 
tion or premium; nor was it con- 
sidered to be necessary to make the 
state of health of persons proposing 
1o become members the subject of 
inquiry. The Royal Exchange and 
the London Assurance, both esta- 
blished in 1720, and in effective 
operation at the present day, after an 
experience of a century and a half, 
recognized no distinction in their 
early career between healthy aud 
unhealthy lives, or between youth 
and maturity, as regards the value 
of the risk. 

A long interval appears to have 
occurred, after the formation of the 
Societies here mentioned, without 
any step having been taken to place 
the business of Life Assurance on a 
satisfactory basis. ‘The first impor- 
tant modification in the practice of 
it was introduced by the Equitable 
Society for the assurance of Lives 
and Survivorships, established in 
1762, which became the most re- 
nowned assurance association in the 
world. In Mr. Morgan’s treatise 
on the “Rise and Progress of the 
Equitable,” he states that previous to 
the formation of that Society ‘ the 
business of assurance was but little 
understood and but little practised. 
Excepting the Amicable, which as- 
sured lives at all ages under forty- 
five at the same annual premium, 
and never exceeded 300/. on the 
same life; and the Loudon Assu- 
rance and the Royal Exchange, 
which made a few assurances for a 
single life at the general premium 
of tive per cent.; the Equitable had 
Lo competitors, aud was the only 
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office that varied the premiums ac- 
cording to the health of the person 
assured.” 

Mr. Morgaa, in the work referred 
to, gives some amusing illustrations 
of the means to which the promoters 
of the Equitable considered it neces- 
sary to resort, to overcome the apathy 
and indifference with which they had 
to contend. Only four assurances 
were effected at the first meeting, 
and the number fell short of thirty 
in the first three months. In the 
hope of influencing the public out-of- 
doors, the twenty-fifth policy was 
announced as the 275th, by way of 
indicating the progress of the busi- 
ness as something to boast of —a 
ruse not unknown to the speculators 
of the present day. The directors 
appeared to be apathetic, as evi- 
denced by the promise of five guineas 
to the first twenty-one members who 
would arrive before twelve o'clock 
on the day of meeting. The records 
of the Society show, amongst many 
other curious matters, that a formal 
vote of thanks was passed to Lord 
Willoughby for the use of his name 
in sustaining the reputation of the 
Society, in which he did not risk a 
sixpence. We also find that the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General of 
the day refused their assent to the 
original petition presented for the 
grant of a Charter of Incorporatioa 
on the grounds of—lIst. Doubts as 
to the probable success of the under- 
taking, which would be ruinously in- 
jurious to the public interest in the 
event of failure. 2nd. Disbelief in 
the principles of the scheme as de- 
pending on the truth of certain 
calculations taken upon tables of 
life and death, whereby the chance 
of Mortality is attempted to be re- 
duced to a certain standard (this 
attempt itself being denounced as a 
mere speculation never yet tried in 
practice, and consequently subject, 
like all other experiments, to various 
chances in its execution). 3rd. Dis- 
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belief in the rates proposed being 
nearly sufficient for the risks en- 
countered. 4th. Apprehension of 
doing injustice to the Royal Ex- 
change and London Assurance Com- 
panies, who had paid large sums for 
their charters. The law officers 
further informed the petitioners 
that “ if they were so sure of success, 
there was an easy method of making 
the experiment, by entering into a 
voluntary partnership, of which 
there are several instances in this 
business of insuring.’’ This advice 
was obliged to be acted on for the 
time, but it led to the adoption of 
still lower rates by the Society. The 
following summary shows the cha- 
racter of the rates first proposed and 
of those subsequently adopted, as 
compared with the rates now in 
use by the Equitable Assurance 
Society :— 
Rates first Ratessubse- Rates now 
Age. proposed. quently adopted. in operation. 
14 £2 17 £2 77 £117 7 
2 314 0 3 4 0 28 6 
40 417 9 412 2 3 7 11 


The issue of the well-known 
Northampton Tables, compiled for 
the Equitable by Dr. Price, formed 
the first really important event 
towards placing the business of Life 
Assurance on a satisfactory basis. 
Dr. Price was a Unitarian clergy- 
man, who had given more than usual 
attention to vital statistics ; and 
from the register of deaths of his 
native town, extending to upwards 
of 20,000 entries, he presumed that 
results would be obtained which 
would give a fair average through- 
out the country. The comparative 
accuracy of the calculations on which 
the operations of the Equitable were 
thus based secured a large measure 
of success for that Society even in 
its early stage. Its increasing busi- 
ness and rapidly accumulating funds 
eventually led to the formation of 
other associations ; which in turn 
j¢d to further investigations into the 
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accuracy of the basis on which 
calculations as to life risks should be 
made, until the system has been 
brought to its present high state of 
perfection. 

Between 1763 and 1810 there 
were only eleven Life Assurance 
offices established ; the slow pro- 
gress in the early stage contrasting 
strangely with the rapidity with 
which one new office followed an- 
other subsequently. The paucity of 
companies in the early part of the 
present century was in great part 
to be attributed to the difficulties of 
obtaining a charter of incorporation, 
based upon the representations of 
the established companies, that as- 
surance business could not be con- 
ducted in a manner favourable to 
the public interests if subjected to 
unrestricted competition. An illus- 
tration of this is to be found in the 
circumstance of the Globe Assurance 
Company (recently amalgamated 
with the Liverpool and London) 
being obliged, in 1803, to pay 
100,000/. into the public treasury 
before the resistance of the then 
existing companies to the grant of a 
charter could be overcome. 

Valuable as the Northampton 
tables undoubtedly were, not only 
from the accuracy of the records and 
of the calculations based upon them, 
but also from the lengthened period 
over which the observations ex- 
tended—from 1735 till 1780—yet 
the results were affected by a funda- 
mental error in assuming that the 
population had been stationary in 
point of numbers during that time. 
Dr. Price’s calculations were based 
merely on the records of mortality ; 
but it is evident that life tables can 
only be constructed from the records 
of deaths where the virths and deaths 
are equal, and the results not dis- 
turbed by migration or any exces- 
sive mortality. In early life these 
tables give the expectation of life 
too low, and in later ages at too 
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high a rate ; a circumstance which 
naturally stimulated further investi- 
gation. 

The Northampton tables were 
used exclusively by the Equitable as 
the basis of Life Assurance calcula- 
tions for over forty years, as well as 
by many other Societies. During 
that period an important inquiry 
was conducted at Carlisle by Dr. 
Heysham, founded on the vital 
statistics of a population of about 
8000, from 1779 till 1787. But it 
was only in 1815 that the since 
famous Carlisle Tables of Mortality, 
based upon the result of Dr. Hey- 
sham’s labours, were published by 
Mr. Milne, Actuary to the Sun 
Assurance Company. Mr. Milne’s 
book contained also elaborate tables 
of money values, calculated upon the 
results deduced from the new Mor- 
tality Tables then issued ; the tables 
relating to lifeannuities being framed 
upon the same extended scale as 
those deduced by Dr. Price from the 
Northampton tables. The Carlisle 
tables soon came to be adopted by 
the most eminent actuaries as the 
basis for their calculations; and, 
amongst other leading authorities in 
their favour, Professor De Morgan 
reported that he regarded them to be 
the best record of vital statistics that 
had appeared in England previous to 
the commencement of the publication 
of the returns based on the infor- 
mation collected by the Registrar- 
General. 

In calculations extending over 
lengthened periods apparently trivial 
errors may involve important re- 
sults. Incorrect data, in fact, like 


bad principles, produce a train of 


evil consequences. In 1808 the 
Government commenced to grant 
annuities based upon the Northamp 
ton Tables, and continued to doso for 
twenty years, when they amounted 
to 810,000/. per annum. For a life 
of sixty an annuity of 10/. 6s. 3d. per 
cent. was allowed; while taking the 
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ruling prices of the public funds into 
account, the annuity ought to have 
been for 8/. 10s. 7d. The deferred 
annuities were granted on still worse 
terms. ‘The evil had assumed so 
large proportions that a remedy be- 
came inevitable, and Mr. Finlaison 
was instructed to report what altera- 
tions should be made. The modi- 
fied tables proposed by him were 
published in 1829 ; the report accom- 
panying which contained a state- 
ment of the facts and conclusions 
deduced after a prolonged investi- 
gation from observations on the 
nominees in the various tontines and 
sets of life annuities that had been 
instituted by the Government, 
reaching 25,000 in number. Some 
curious facts have been disclosed by 
this investigation; theresultof which 
was a mean between the North- 
ampton and the Carlisle Tables, the 
variations from both being very re- 
markable at particular ages. A con- 
siderable improvement appeared to 
have taken place in the duration of 
life within the present century, the 
increase of longevity being nearly in 
the proportion of 4 to 3; but to this 
conclusion it has been objected that 
the calculations on which it is based 
refer to selected lives. Mr. Fin- 
laison’s report further showed, in a 
very marked, degree, the superiority 
in point of longevity of female over 
male lives. 

In 1843 what is called the Ex- 
perience Tables of Mortality were 
issued, based upon which a series of 
tables of annuity and assurance were 
compiled and published by the late 
Mr. Jenkin Jones. The Experience 
Table was the result of an inquiry 
by a Committee of Actuaries which 
was appointed to examine into the 
facts disclosed by an investigation of 
the business of the seventeen prin- 
cipal London Assurance Offices, 
embracing assured lives to the num- 
ber of 83,905. ‘The data for such 
calculations have received further 
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important contributions from the 
valuable labours of Dr. Farr, whose 
reports on the returns of births and 
deaths in the office of the Registrar- 
General would appear to leave little 
to be desired in the way of materials 
for placing’ the business of Life 
Assurance on a thoroughly satis- 
factory basis. The English Life 
Table compiled by Dr. Farr will 
long serve as a memorial to the 
great industry, as well as the tho- 
rough knowledge of the subject, pos- 
sessed by its author.” 

The average duration of life being 
ascertained, the determination of the 
amount of the annual payment re- 
quired to be made by an intending 
assurer at any given age, to provide 
a fund which, including the accu- 
mulated interest, would be sufficient 
to meet the claim on his policy at 
death, is a comparatively simple 
problem for the mathematician. It 
is, in fact, a question of experience 
and calculation based thereon, from 
which the element of risk is prac- 
tically eliminated; and the opera- 
tion, when a suflicient amount of 
business is transacted to give effect 
to the actuarial average, approaches 
more nearly to certainty of result 
than almost any other commercial 
operation. And as in the early 
stages of the business, when the data 
on which to base the scale of annual 
payments was imperfectly under- 
stood, care was taken to err on the 
side of safety, so far as the Com- 
pany was concerned, by the adop- 
tion of a needlessly high rate of 
premiums, so, at the present day, 
when guess-work is no longer re- 
sorted to, ample provision is still 
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made for every contingency that can 
possibly arise, so as to make, as it 
were, assurance doubly sure. Ac- 
tuaries take care that the premiums 
are in excess of those required by 
the tables of mortality; and they 
further add, by way of what is 
termed “ loading,” a sum amounting 
to from 20 to 30 per cent. of the 
nett premiums, to cover expenses of 
management. Under such circum- 
stances the business has only to be 
conducted with ordinary care, and 
with a moderate degree of economy, 
to insure a successful result—con- 
ditions essential to success in any 
business whatever. 

An examination of the result of 
assurance operations on a large 
scale will show that the mortality 
has, on the whole, been considerably 
under the average assumed as the 
basis of calculation, arising, Ist, 
from the care exercised in the se- 
lection of lives for assurance ; and, 
2nd, from the increasing longevity 
arising from the growth of tem- 
perate habits amongst the well-to-do 
classes, and the generally improved 
sanitary arrangements now attract- 
ing so much attention, for any 
improvement in the death-rate will 
effect a corresponding improvement 
in the financial condition of Life 
Assurance Offices. By economical 
management a considerable margin 
of the “loading” may remain unex- 
pended, to increase the assets, though 
expenses entailed by increasing com- 
petition make reliance on any ad- 
dition to income from this source of 
uncertain value. Ilence the large 
profits realized by well-managed 
Assurance Companies, and the enor- 


* The following summary shows the variations in the rates of Life Assurance which 
the adoption of one or other of the Tables entails. The annual premium for assuring 
£100 on a life at the different ages mentioned will be as under :— 


Northampton table 
Carlisle table ............... ‘ 
Experience table 

English table 


Age 40. Age 50, 
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mous accumulations in which they 
result. 

The business of Life Assurance, 
in common with that of any trading 
operations, may be commenced by 
any number of capitalists who pro- 
vide funds to defray preliminary 
expenses, meet any claims that may 
arise in the early career of the Com- 
pany before a large accumulated 
fund can be derived from the pre- 
miums, and to inspire confidence 
amongst assurers, more especially 
in case of any apprehended epidemic 
when abnormal demands might for 
a time be made on the funds. Those 
so providing the capital run all the 
risk, and are consequently entitled 
to all the profits. Companies so 
constituted are called Proprietary 
Companies. 

The business, on the other hand, 
may be commenced by a number of 
persons assuring their own lives, 
and placing the premiums payable 
thereon in a common fund, which, 
when the first assurers are suffi- 
ciently numerous, supplies adequate 
means to defray expenses and dis- 
charge avy early claims. ‘The 
assurers in this case constitute 
themselves into a class of partners, 
for the purpose of assuring each 
other’s lives upon the principle of 
paying the claims out of the accu- 
mulated premiums, and dividing the 
profits entirely amongst themselves ; 
the associations so constituted being 
termed Mutual Offices. 

Of late years competition has led 
to a combination of the Proprietary 
and the Mutual Systems of Assu- 
rance, by which the proprietors, in 
the former case, divide with the 
assured a portion of the profits, 
according to arrangement, in the 
shape of bonuses, usually declared 
at periods of five or seven years. 
This is called the Mixed System of 
Assurance. 

At first sight it might be supposed 
that the business of the ordinary 
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intending assurer would be simply 
to seek an oflice whose solvency he 
found to be unquestionable, and 
enter into a contract to assure a 
given amount for a stated annual 
premium, and that it was his duty 
to confine himself to that transaction 
und avoid becoming a speculator in 
operations with the nature of which 
he is imperfectly acquainted, and in 
the management of which he has no 
voice. But the calculations on 
which the system is based leave so 
large a margin for profit, and the 
accumulations in every well-managed 
office doing a large business are so 
great, that the most active exertions 
are naturally made to increase the 
number of the assured. Hence the 
prevalence of the practice of sharing 
the profits with those who con- 
tribute to them, It is quite legi- 
timate that the wealthy proprie- 
tary companies should seek in 
this way to extend their opera- 
tions. There is, however, no ex- 
pedient that a rickety office is more 
likely to adopt than the declaration 
of unduly Jarge bonuses to attract 
customers, the obligation contracted 
being a distant one, and the object 
to be gained immediate. The mere 
fact of an office being either Pro- 
prietary or Mutual, or of the former 
declaring large bonuses and adopt- 
ing the Mixed system, will therefore 
be a very insufficient guide in the 
selection of a Company with which 
to enter into an important contract 
to be fulfilled at a probably very 
remote date. There is, in fact, no 
contract requiring so much pre- 
caution to be exercised before enter- 
ing into it as that of Life Assurance, 
and to the ordinary assurer there is 
certainly none in reference to which 
so much difficulty exists in obtaining 
reliable information within his own 
comprehension. 

To the uninitiated there is no 
single test that can be suggested in 
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Assurance Company that will in all 
cases be reliable. The age of an 
office is frequent!y paraded as con- 
stituting a claim to confidence—a 
claim, moreover, which is not to be 
despised—but when the reader is 
informed that the Amicable Society, 
the pioneer of the system, and which 
for a long period enjoyed a high 
degree of prosperity, has ceased to 
exist, it will be seen that age alone 
is by no means a satisfactory test of 
stability. In such institutions, as 
in the human frame, the sins of 
youth may only reproduce their 
evil fruits in old age ; and a new 
office may really be safer than an 
old one, if the business of the former 
be of a better class and better 
managed than that of the latter. 
The existence of a large accumulated 
fund, no doubt one of the crucial 
tests to inspire confidence, is also 
persistently urged, in highly attrac- 
tive advertisements, as a ground of 
reliance; and very properly so, when 
we learn the relation between such 
fund, however large it may be, and 
the liabilities for which it is to make 
provision, but in the absence of such 
information no amount of accumu- 
lated funds can be taken as 
exhibiting a thorough test of 
solvency. Notwithstanding any 
amount of accumulated funds, the 
current expenditure may be largely 
in excess of the income—a state of 
affairs which cannot fail eventually 
to end in ruin. Again, the large 
incomes from the current business of 
many offices are advertised to attract 
the attention of intending assurers ; 
and no doubt, other things being 
equal, a large income is an impor- 
tant ingredient in estimating the 
position of a company, as affording 
the requisite margin out of which 
to defray expenses of manage- 
ment, without trenching on the 
fund to be invested for the behoof 
of the policy holders. But the ex- 
perience of the past few years shows 


what an imperfect security for 
solvency even the largest income 
provides. At the time of its col- 
lapse, the income of the Albert 
Life Assurance Company was over 
1000/1. a day, although for years 
previously it had been hopelessly 
insolvent; the management, in fact, 
having been so reckless, that the 
victims of that atrocious swindle 
had valid grounds for iastituting 
criminal proceedings for obtaining 
money under false pretences by the 
issue of most illusory statements to 
attract assurers, and thereby add to 
the number of victims, when the 
fate of the company was well known 
to be irretrievable ruin. 
In any popular Sketch of Life 
Assurance some account may fairly 
be expected of the rise and pro- 
gress of the Albert, and of the 
causes which led to its collapse, 
followed as it has been by the down- 
fall of the European, the double 
event having brought about a crisis, 
as it were, in assurance business, by 
the extent to which confidence has 
thereby been shaken, as illustrated 
by the very great falling off imme- 
diately afterwards in the new 
business effected even by some of 
the leading assurance companies. 
The Albert was founded in 18388, 
under the title of the Freemasons 
and General Life Assurance, Loan, 
Annuity, and Reversionary Interest 
Company, with a capital of 500,0001. 
in shares of 201. each, of which 3/. 
per share was paid up. In 1849 
the name was changed to the Albert 
Life Assurance Company, and with 
the change of name it took over the 
business of the Preceptors and 
General Life office, thereby initia- 
ting that career of reckless amalga- 
mation which led to such unfortunate 
results. In 1856 it took over the 
business of the Beacon Life, at a 
cost of 2239/7. Next yeur three 
more companies were bought up— 
the National Guardian, founded in 
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1851, which had taken over the 
Official and General four years 
before, at a cost of 16,315/.; the 
London and County Life, which two 
years previously had taken over the 
Oak Mutual, at a cost of 201/.; 
und the Times, which in 1850 had 
taken over the Independent, at a 
cost of 21,250/. In 1858 the Bank 
of London and National Provincial, 
which two years before had taken 
over the Falcon, and the Durham 
and Northumberland, in 1857 the 
Anchor, and in 1858 the Merchants’ 
and Tradesmen’s, was bought up for 
the sum of 91,641/. Two years 
later the Medical Invalid and 
General was purchased, which in 
1853 had taken over the New 
Oriental and the Agra, for 77,7351. 
In 1861 the Family Endowment was 
purchased, which four years pre- 
viously had taken over the Empire, 
for 22,650/. Next year the Kent 
Mutual, which in 1857 took over 
the English Provident, was bought 
up at a cost of 15,5287. In 1862 
the Western, which had previously 
absorbed the Manchester and Lon- 
don, the Metropolitan Counties, the 
St. George, and the London and 
Continental, was purchased for 
25,616/.; and in the same year 
the Indian Laudable, at a cost of 
972/. 

Within the space of a few years 
there is an aggregate of twenty- 


seven offices rolled into one, none of 


which had really succeeded in be- 
coming established or in doing a 
healthy business. Without excep- 
tion, they had, previous to amalga- 
mation, carried on a forced existence, 
and were kept alive merely by con- 
vulsive efforts to obtain new 
business, which they effected at an 
inordinate outlay. Many of these 
amalgams had disregarded the re- 
quirements of the Act of 1844, and 
published no account whatever of 
their business; and of those that 
did publish accounts, the informa- 
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tion thereby disclosed, though ex- 
hibiting, no doubt, results far short 
of the reality, showed them to be 
utterly unsound. ‘The accounts of 
the National Guardian, for instance, 
showed that while the receipts in 
premiums in 1855 amounted to 
39,394/., the expenditure had been 
31,799/. for salaries, commissions, 
and general expenses ; those of the 
National Provincial showed 38,989/. 
to have been received, and 24,239/. 
expended in the same way. ‘The 
Merchants’ and Tradesmen’s Com- 
pany received, in the eight years of 
its existence, over 50,000/. in 
premiums, of which a residue of 
only 18,908/. remained on hand 
after defraying the charges of 
management. This was the class 
of business for which the large sums 
already mentioned were paid as 
purchase-money—business that any 
prudent office would have declined 
to meddle with, even if tendered 
without any payment whatever for 
it. No doubt an exceptionally large 
business was created by these 
amalgamations; but no one cau 
suppose that the concerns of twenty- 
seven insolvent traders can be com- 
bined so as to form a solvent one. 
On the contrary, the combination 
only makes the catastrophe the 
greater when it comes. 

In the accounts published by the 
Albert, from the commencement of 
the reckless amalgamations until the 
stoppage of the business, the enor- 
mous sums paid for these worthless 
concerns, and which had gone into 
the pockets of their promoters, 
directors, officials, and negociators 
of the sales, appeared as assets ap- 
parently good and realizable! The 
amount expended in this way was 
344,117/., exclusive of the very 
large loss that must have been sus- 
tained upon the assets handed over 
by the amalgamated offices, more 
especially from their utter inade- 
quacy to meet the claims upon them. 
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Yet, more wonderful still, the ac- 
counts were annually audited by 
competent officers, and approved by 
directors numbering amongst them 
persons of the highest personal re- 
spectability. 

The promoter and founder of the 
Albert (the late Mr. G. Goldsmith 
Kirby) had a modest enough stipend 
provided by the Deed of Settlement 
—only 4007. per annum—but this 
was supplemented by a provision 
which led directly to the downfall 
of the Company; which was that 
he should also receive five per 
cent.on all premiums received. The 
official records show that from 1864 
till 1868 Mr. Kirby’s account had 
been credited with one moiety of 
the commission of five per cent., of 
which 6188/. 11s. 3d. remained un- 
paid, and he was entitled to the 
other moiety, amounting to about 
18,0001. In addition to this magni- 
ficent income, Mr. Kirby had a 
splendid residence provided for him 
in Waterloo Place, where he carried 
on his own private professional 
business ; being entitled, moreover, 
to the usual legal charges for all 
business transacted for the Albert. 
Under such arrangements the in- 
crease of business, good, bad, or in- 
different, was the mot d’ordre. 
Lives rejected elsewhere had no 
difficulty in effecting assurances 
with the Aibert. Handsome com- 
missions were not only paid for 
proposals for assurance, but the 
agents, who were effective in bring- 
ing in other companies to be bought 
up, had liberal douceurs in addition 
to the purchase-money ; though it 
might naturally be supposed that 
the vendor, and not the purchaser, 
should pay the commission. But 
the managing Director of the Albert 
appears to have been too eagerly 
bent on effecting amalgamations— 
in fact extending business—to be 
very particular as to the terms, or 
the character of the business trans- 
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acted. Accordingly, we find that 
an official of the Bank of London 
and National Provincial Assurance 
Company received 8000/. as com- 
pensation for loss of office on amal- 
gamation with the Albert ; and that 
another official received no less 
than 35,000/. in connection with the 
sale of the Times. No wonder 
that the business of amalgamation 
went merrily on, when, on both 
sides, there existed such extrava- 
gant and manifestly improper in- 
ducements to effect it. 

The highest point of premium 
income of the Albert was in 1866, 
when it reached 331,714/., or, with 
interest added, 344,117/.; the small 
amount credited as interest show- 
ing that the accumulated assets of 
the company, at that time, did not 
even approach one year’s income 
from premiums. The claims and 
annuities paid in that year were 
331,833; expenses of manage- 
ment, 60,789/.; dividends and 
bonuses, 13,625/.; making a total 
of -406,248/. In 1867 the total in- 
come was 329,506/.; claims and 
annuities, 278,339/.; expenses, 
73,7771. ; dividends, 9041/. ; making 
a total of 361,159/. In 1868 the 
total income was 320,661/. ; claims 
and annuities, 281,687/. ; expenses, 
53,1941.; dividends, 9039/.; sun- 
dries, 1125/.; amounting in all to 
345,046/. The sum paid as sur- 
render values of policies in 1866 
was 10,631/., and rose to 17,4531. in 
1867, and 19,2962. in 1868. In 
1869 the payment of surrender 
values for policies was discontinued, 
the directors having apparently be- 
come convinced that the end was at 
hand; and in the autumn of that 
year provisional liquidators were 
appointed by the vacation judge in 
Chancery. The winding-up was 
removed from the control of the 
the Court of Chancery by the 
Albert Life Assurance Company 
Act, 1871, under which Lord 
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Cairns was appointed arbitrator—a 
proceeding fraught with the most 
beneficial consequences, by speedily 
bringing to a termination litigation 
that otherwise would have extended 
over years to come, and entailed ab- 
solute ruin upon large numbers of 
persons connected not only with the 
Albert, but with the amalgamated 
companies. 

It may here be stated that the 
European Assurance Company sup- 
plies an almost identical parallel 
case to that of the Albert. With 
the Albert the European was an 
active competitor in purchasing up 
the business of rotten companies ; 
the vendors of such businesses 
being in the pleasant position of 
having two markets for their wares. 
The ignoble career of the European 
was also terminated by the interven- 
tion of the Court of Chancery ; 
and, under a special Act of Parlia- 
ment, an arbitrator was appointed 
for like purposes, and with like re- 
sults, as in the case of the Albert; 
the European arbitration being ‘still 
in progress. : 

The career of two such offices as 
the Albert and the European was 
calculated to have a most demoraliz- 
ing effect on the business of assurance 
generally. Assurance Companies 
appeared to have been promoted 
without the slighest intention of 
becoming permanent institutions, or 
transacting any honest business ; 
but, by spasmodic efforts, to obtain 
such a status as would place .their 
promoters in a position to be able to 
treat with either the Albert or Euro- 
pean for the purchase of their rickety 
bantlings, with, of course, handsome 
compensations for their own loss of 
office—when they would be free to 
again enter upon the same career, 
and soon get up another marketable 
commodity to dispose of! It was in 
one sense fortunate that the extreme 
recklessness of the two would-be 
leviathan companies, and the rapa- 
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city of those connected with them, 
so soon brought the discreditable 
operations in which they were en- 
gaged to a termination, otherwise 
still more tragic consequences miglit 
have ensued from their collapse. 
We see, therefore, from these cases 
how deceptive a large income may 
be as a test of stability. Apart from 
any mere statement of figures, it 
becomes, in fact, necessary to ascer- 
tain that the results exhibited by 
such figures have been fairly ob- 
tained. And, furthermore, we should 
be assured that the basis of compu- 
tation is correct; as by the results 
of certain actuarial valuations assets 
and liabilities may be made to as- 
sume enlarged or diminished propor- 
tions, according to the different 
principles upon which the calcula- 
tions are based. In illustration of 
this observation, reference may be 
made to the valuation and report of 
Mr. Finlaison (than whom there is 
no more competent authority) on the 
assets and liabilities of the Euro- 
pean only a few months prior to 
the collapse of the Company; from 
which valuation and report it ap- 
peared that there was a surplus 
balance in its favour of 95,165/., 
whereas the report of the liquida- 
tors, dated eight months subse- 
quently, estimated a deficiency of 
In estimating the 
value of large bonuses, the equitable 
apportionmentof profits amongst com- 
peting claims of the different classes 
of assurers also becomes an impor- 
tant element of calculation. In fine, 
we should learn that the statement 
of the position and business is ar- 
rived at by proceeding upon princi- 
ples rigorously equitable, and that 
those principles are carried out with- 
out deviation aud without accom- 
modation toclasses or individuals— 
information which, we need scarcely 
add, is exceedingly difficult of attain- 
ment. 
When an intending assurer sets 
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about effecting a policy of assurance 
on his life, he does so on the distinct 
understanding that a definite sum, 
then agreed upon, shall be paid to 
his representatives after his death, 
apart altogether from the bonuses, 
which are dependent on certain con- 
tingencies, such as the length of 
time for which the assurance may 
be in existence. <A policy of assur- 
auce which does not absolutely secure 
the payment of such privcipal sum 
is a coutradiction in terms. The 
condition on which the assurer pays 
his money clearly is, that the annual 
premiums which he undertakes to 
contribute to the funds of the Com- 
pany with which he deals shall be 
securely invested against the time 
—whether near or remote—when 
the amount assured is stipulated to 
be forthcoming. He does not con- 
template that his money will be at 
the disposal of speculators, promo- 
ters, or negotiators, using the funds 
for their own purposes, or be ex- 
pended in reckless and extravagant 
management. Some half-dozen years 
ago such an idea would not have 
been thought of by the great mass 
of intending assurers, who, as a 
rule, reposed implicit confidence in 
the apparently wealthy associations 
whose palatial offices meet the eye 
in the leading thoroughfares of our 
cities. But to such confidence a 
rude shock has been given by the 
failures of the Albert and the Euro- 
pean companies in close succession ; 
coupled with the fact that there are 
at present over fifty Life Assurance 
Offices winding-up in the Court of 
Chancery, while the entire number 
of companies doing life business 
in the United Kingdom is under 
120. In such circumstances the un- 
initiated may well hesitate before 
parting with their money. Hence 
the interruption to the progress of 
Life Assurance which such failures 
have occasioned, but which it is to 
hoped will be ouly temporary, when 
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the disturbing causes shall have 
passed away. 

As in the physical world storms 
are not without their compensating 
advantage for the injuries which they 
infliet, by the beneficial results which 
follow, so, in financial matters, pe- 
riods of adversity indirectly render 
good service, by clearing away 
rickety and unsound institutions— 
every such crisis being succeeded 
by a healthier state of affairs. The 
events of the last few years have 
contributed very much to place the 
business of Life Assurance on a much 
more satisfactory basis than that on 
which it previously stood, by clear- 
ing away altogether many of the 
unsound institutions, and also by 
securing legislation which has inter- 
posed difficulties in the way of the 
operations of future speculators. 

The greater number of the com- 
panies now in existence are finan- 
cially sound, and, as the result of 
competition, they vie with each 
other in carrying out a liberal 
policy in dealing with the public. 
Life Assurance offices, like all in- 
stitutions depending upon the pub- 
lic favour, find that not only honesty, 
but also liberality, is the best policy ; 
and they are deserving of the credit 
of acting upon it. As the rule, they 
fulfil to the letter the stipulations 
into which they euter with the pub- 
lic, and they are seldom disposed to 
avail themselves of occasions where- 
in they might successfully resist the 
payment of questionable claims upon 
them. 

Every crisis that occurs in any 
branch of business stimulates the 
inventive genius of those engaged 
therein to devise some new feature 
which may interpose an obstacle in 
the way of the recurrence of such 
events, and remove some of the ex- 
isting drawbacks, to which such 
events prominently attract attention. 
The Act of 1870 secures a certain 
amount of publicity as to the state 
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of affairs of every office. The sub- 
stantial deposit of 20,000/., which 
the Act requires to be made previous 
to the registration of any new com- 
pany, has virtually put an end to the 
speculations of promoters in this de- 
partment. And so far, well. But 
it does not touch, and’ probably no 
legislation can do so, several of the 
drawbacks which have stood in the 
way of the extension of Life Assur- 
ance business, apart altogether from 
the circumstances which led to the 
recent panic. 

Hitherto we have been concerned 
chiefly with the element of security 
—that the contract into which the 
intending assurer is about to enter 
is one which there is a certainty of 
being fulfilled by the office with 
which he proposes to deal, so far as 
the solvency of the institution is 
concerned. But apart from this 
consideration, which, however, it 
must be borne in mind is the primary 
one in all assurance transactions, 
there are others which have inter- 
fered much with the extension of the 
practice of Life Assurance amongst 
the general community. 

A policy of assurance for the 
whole term of life, to be a really 
valid and marketable — security, 
should not only be with an office 
that is good and sound, but the 
policy itself should be indisputable. 
If disputable on any ground what- 
ever, reliance comes to be placed on 
the character of the office for liberal 
dealing ; and no doubt the absence 
of this is the exception, so that 
contracts of assurance may in 
practice be regarded as indisput- 
able with the leading offices, some 
of which boast that they have never 
litigated a claim. ‘The apprehen- 
sion of any dispute being raised in 
reference to the validity of a security 
when the amount thereof comes to 
be demanded, may often be a serious 
obstacle in the way of entering into 
such contracts, however rarely such 
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events may occur. Again, a con- 
tract loaded with conditions, how 
little soever onerous they may be, 
derives therefrom another element 
of uncertainty, which  militates 
against its value. The assured con- 
tracts to pay the premium in the 
manner stipulated, and he is also 
usually further required to stipulate 
as to the extent of his travels, the 
way in which he is to travel, and 
also as to his future occupation. 
Ile, moreover, undertakes that proof 
of his age, to satisfy the require- 
ments of the office, shall be sup- 
plied by his representatives, when 
not admitted in the policy itself 
(which is frequently the case), 
before the claim can be legally en- 
forced. These conditions are quite 
independent of any controversy that 
may arise as to the truth of the 
statements on which the contract 
has been entered into, any false 
averments on the part of the assured 
being held to invalidate the contract, 
and usually to cancel any claim 
whatever on account of the payments 
that liave been made, which become 
thereby absolutely forfeited. But, 
in addition to these drawbacks, there 
is the still more serious one in the 
minds of many intending assurers, 
that although now in circumstances 
to be able to enter into such a 
contract, a change may come in 
their positions, when means to con- 
tinue the periodical payments would 
not be available, in which cases 
their first premiums may be lost. 
The experience of thousands shows 
what a sad reality this apprehension 
has become, while that of assurance 
companies shows that lapsed policies 
have been one of the fruitful sources 
of revenue. In answer to all these 
drawbacks, we ‘shall no doubt be 
referred to that liberality of dealing 
on the part of the leading companies. 
It will be alleged, and with truth, 
that onerous conditions are seldom 
rigidly enforced ; that it is only in 
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glaring cases of fraud that questions 
as to liability are raised; that 
policies of assurance with any re- 
spectable office are practically in- 
disputable; and that in cases where 
the assured is unable to continue 
his paymefts, what is called the 
surrender value of the policy is 
readily obtainable. But these con- 
cessions, it will be observed, are 
usually matters of javour. As to 
surrender values of policies, they 
are of uncertain amount, and only 
recognizable after the payment of a 
certain number of premiums—any 
lesser amount paid becoming abso- 
lutely forfeited. The effect of all 
these circumstances on the public 
mind, in addition to the shock oc- 
casioned by recent financial disasters, 
must be taken into account in con- 
sidering the causes of the great 
falling-off that has recently taken 
place in Life Assurance business, 
which, in the absence of any dis- 
turbing cause, should be making 
rapid and continuous progress to 
keep pace with the increase of ma- 
terial prosperity so charagteristic of 
recent times. 

The feeling has been gaining 
ground for many years past, that 
policies of Life Assurance should 
be absolutely indisputable under any 
circumstances ; while, on the other 
hand, a respectable minority of as- 
surance officials still resolutely main- 
tain that any transaction based on 
fraud is ‘pso facto vitiated thereby, 
and that even no equity in connec- 
tion therewith should be recognized. 
It is contended that the issue of in- 
disputable policies would lead to the 
perpetration of frauds by wholesale 
—a contention which implies that 
the tests at present in use, comprising 
inquiries of referees, personal in- 
spection, and medical examination, 
are of comparatively little value, 
aud that the risk of detection when 
the claim would come to be made 
is the real deterrent against the more 
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general use of fraudulent represen- 
tations as to age, habits of livings, 
state of health, and other circum- 
stances affecting the eligibility of the 
proposed life. But the experience 
of every assurance manager would 
at once negative any such proposi- 
tion. The large number of rejected 
proposals bears testimony to the 
vigilance with which preliminary 
examinations are conducted. This 
is the real protection against fraud. 
And the small number of cases in 
which claims are contested clearly 
shows that the average of any office 
doing a considerable business would 
not be sensibly affected by the de- 
claration of the policies being indis- 
putable, while the impetus given 
thereby to the increase of business 
would so largely add to it as to far 
more than compensate for the in- 
creased risk. 

The issue of a life policy without 
so important a condition being ful- 
filled as the age of the life being 
admitted thereiu, appears to be 
utterly indefeusible. The mere 
statement as to the age will be ac- 
cepted so far as basing the rate of 
premium and issuing the policy 
thereon. But before any claim will 
be recognized, such proof of age 
must be produced as will be satis- 
factory to the office, though it may 
be after the death of the assured 
that the question comes to be raised, 
when the mere lapse of time may 
interpose insuperable obstacles in the 
way of supplying it. The time of 
effecting the assurance is clearly that 
in which, in ordinary cases, evidence 
of age will be most readily available, 
and its insufficiency should lead to 
the rejection of the proposal or, its 
postponement, until the requisite 
evidence could be obtained. 

The stipulations introduced into 
policies as to not travelling beyond 
the confines of Europe, and only 
within these limits in craft of a cer- 
tain class, and also us to not enga- 
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ging in particular services, are not 
worth retaining, considering the 
extent to which the value of the 
policy asa security is thereby depre- 
ciated. No one will take a journey 
merely to subject himself to in- 
creased risk to hasten a claim on an 
Assurance Company; and inasmuch 
as the largest proportion of assurances 
are effected by persons between 
thirty and forty years of age, the 
chances are remote indeed of new 
professions being then taken up. 
The restrictions are really of little 
practical value to the offices, while 
they very much diminish the value 
of life policies, and thereby inter- 
fere with the proper and natural 
extension of assurance business. 
Hence, on grounds alike of self-in- 
terest to the companies and of public 
policy, they should be removed. 

The forfeiture of life policies from 
inability to continue the periodical 
payments has been, perhaps, of all 
others the greatest drawback to the 
extension of the practice of Life 
Assurance. How often has the 
victim of adversity found, in addi- 
tion to his other mortifications, the 
savings of a past life, made in annual 
deposits, as it were, to make pro- 
vision for those to come after him, 
literally swept away on account of 
his inability to continue them. In 
recent times surrender values are 
payable by most of the offices, but 
usually only after three or five an- 
nual payments have been made, and 
also when the policy itself is in force. 
‘The struggling man with a life policy 
is seldom willing to sacrifice it by 
claiming the surrender value, averag- 
ing about one-third of the entire 
sum paid ; but in his efforts to get 
he amount of the premium, he hopes 
aguinst hope, until the policy be- 
omes lapsed, and all is gone. 

This is a state of affairs which 
should not have remained to the 
present time without a remedy. 

Reference has been already made 
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to such events as the failure of the 
Albert and the European Companies 
leading to inquiries and stimulating 
the inventive genius of those con- 
nected with the business to devise 
means whereby not only may the 
recurrence of such calamities be 
guarded against in future, but also 
as to how some at least of the exist- 
ing drawbacks may be removed. 
As regards the security provided by 
the leading offices to meet all claims 
upon them, it is beyond question. 
Their large accumulated funds and 
their careful management leave no 
room for doubt on that point. It is 
not against such companies that 
precautions require to be taken, but 
against the bubbles promoted and 
floated by unscrupulous speculators, 
whose practices tend to bring dis- 
credit on the whole business of Life 
Assurance. 

The flagrant swindle known as the 
West Middlesex, which extracted a 
quarter of a million from the public 
during the few years of its ignomin- 
ious existence, was the first event 
that forcibly attracted public atten- 
tion to the necessity of some means 
being devised whereby the plans of 
speculators might be checkmated. 
The Act of 1844 (7 and 8 Vict. e. 
110) was the result. But by the 
opposition which the measure en- 
countered in Parliament, and by the 
timidity of its promoters in desiring 
to avoid what was alleged to be un- 
due interference with commercial 
enterprise, it became a dead letter. 
While it purported to regulate the 
proceedings and place before the 
public the true state of assurance 
companies, its effect was really to 
facilitate the operations of specula- 
tors by enabling them to bring out 
their schemes at an insignificant out- 
lay, and with the apparent sanction 
of Parliament. It was intended by 
the Act of 1544 that returns should 
be made to the Board of Trade of 
annual accounts; but no form of 
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accounts was prescribed, and no 
power was given to compel com- 
pliance with either the spirit or the 
letter of the law. Asa consequence 
of such timid, and, therefore, mis- 
taken legislation, the speculative 
companies started after the passing 
of the Act sent in accounts which 
were unintelligible, while others 
supplied no information whatever ; 
the latter including some of the most 
wealthy and respectable offices, the 
absence of whose co-operation 
brought the law into contempt. 

The question of the propriety of 
some effective system of supervision 
was much agitated after the failure 
of the Act of 1844 became manifest. 
A Committee of the House of Com- 
mons was appointed in 1853 to in- 
quire into the subject of Life Assur- 
ance Associations, which reported 
that “deception and misrepresenta- 
tion were practised on the public,” 
which there were then no means to 
prevent; that the condition as to the 
signing the deed of settlement “had 
been extensively abused by means of 
false and fraudulent signatures ;” 
that, as regards the filing of accounts, 
the law ‘* had been very imperfectly 
complied with in many cases, and in 
others altogether neglected ;” and 
that “the publication of the accounts 
in the form presented has tended 
rather to mislead than to inform the 
public,” * 

_ In 1856, and again in 1868, Bills 
were introduced into Parliament for 
the improvement of the law relative 
to Life Assurance, but little was 
effected until after the failure of the 
Albert and European, when the Act 
of 1870 (33 and 34 Vict., ¢. 61) 
was passed—a measure which has 
already had a highly salutary effect in 
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putting an end to speculation in the 
promotion of new companies—there- 
by presenting a singular contrast to 
the effect of the Act of 1844, which 
was the precursor of an unexampled 
amount of speculation. 

The objects of the Act of 1870 
may be summarized as follows :-— 

1. To interpose an obstacle in 
the way of getting up speculative 
companies by providing that per- 
sons hereafter desirous to establish 
a life office, or introduce a foreign 
company into the United Kingdom, 
shall give proof of their bona fides 
by depositing a sum of 20,000/. 
with the Accountant-General, in 
whose custody such deposit shall 
remain until 40,000/. have been ac- 
cumulated by the new company out 
of the premium income, after which 
the deposit shall be at the disposal 
of the company. ‘This provision, 
though an effectual barrier to specu- 
lative promoters, will not stand in 
the way of the operations of capi- 
talists who may desire legitimately 
to promote a new company. 

2. To make provision that com- 
panies transacting other than life 
business shall keep separate ac- 
counts of the funds received by them 
on account of life assurance and 
annuities, and that the funds so 
accumulated shall not be liable for 
any contract entered into hereafter 
on account of such other business. 

3. To require that every Life As- 
surance company shall have made 
out, by an actuary, a periodical 
valuation of its affairs, and state- 
ment of accounts duly vouched, copy 
of which shall be deposited with 
the Board of Trade—such state- 
ments to be of a character to enable 
an opinion to be founded thereon as 


* Tho extent to which the Act of 1844 stimulated speculation may be estimated from 
the fact of no less than 311 new assurance companies having been provisionally 
registered in the succeeding ten years, of which only 140 were fully registered ; the 
Report of the Select Committee of 1853 stating that “a considerable traffic had 
evidently been carried on in the mere creation of companies which never had any rea 


prospect of a bond fide existence.” 
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to the position of the respective 
companies. The forms in which 
these accounts are to be rendered 
are given in schedules appended to 
the Act. <A penalty, not exceeding 
fifty pounds a day, is enforceable for 
non-compliance. 

4. To make proper provision for 
the amalgamation of companies 
should such appear to be desirable, 
and also for their winding-up, should 
a determination be arrived at to dis- 
continue business. 

That many of the provisions of 
this Act will press hardly on parti- 
cular companies is beyond ques- 
tion. Exceptional circumstances 
may justify an abnormal outlay, to 
which the returns may give an 
awkward prominence. But without 
compulscry powers to compel com- 
pliance with its provisions, the Act 
would have remained inoperative. 
The returns already made iu pur- 
suance of the Act place some com- 
panies in a very unenviabdle position, 
as regards the proportion between 
assets and liabilities, and also as 
regards the relation between income 
and expenditure. Hitherto such 
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information was scarcely available 
for the guidance of intending 
assurers. but now that information 
is really available as to the position 
of the several companies, it re- 
mains to be seen how far the general 
public will seek after, and be guided 
by it. 

In bringing these remarks to a 
close, we may refer to one of the 
provisions of the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1870 (33 and 34 
Vict., c. 93), as bearing on the sub- 
ject of Life Assurance. By the 
10th section of that Act it is pro- 
vided that a married woman imay 
effect a policy of insurance upon 
her own life, or the life of her 
husband, for her separate use, pro- 
vided the fact be so stated therein ; 
and a married man may effect a 
policy on his life under certain con- 
ditions, for the benefit of his wife 
or family without the same being 
available to satisfy the demands of 
creditors. This admirable provision 
would deserve to be widely taken 
advantage of, especially by those 
belonging to the trading classes. 

J. SPROULE. 
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THE LEGEND OF RAVENSHOLM. 
By J. H. Wueatiry, Ph.D., F.G.S., M.V.L, &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


“‘ We believe it would gratify many 
of our readers—and no doubt some 
of the benighted ones who are not 
—if any gentleman could give us a 
true version of the prophecy under 
which the doom of the ancient 
family of Raveusholm was worked 
out.” 

The above appeared, not long ago, 
inthe Slip-Slop Gazette, of Squashy- 
cum-Duckpool, a small market town 
in one of the dampest counties of 
England, and where a_ perpetual 
vanity fair and inquiry club was 
held, after the manner of small 
towns, 

Next morning the rival journal, 
The Slasher, \et off the follow- 


lg 2 

“Our know-nothing contempo- 
rary shows his usual ignerance of 
what is either passing before him, 
or has already so passed, ur is just 
about so to pass. The Ravensholm 
tradition happens to be better known 
than incompetent editors of hole- 
and-corner notoriety may think; and 
we have good authority for believ- 
ing it is about to get hitched into 
a magazine of high standing in the 
sister country. For ourselves, how- 
ever, we are happy to say we never 
waste any of our own precious time 
on such trashy matters.” 

* Here's another newspaper fight, 
papa,” said one young lady. 

“Is it better than the last, 
Blanche?” queried another, with 
more inquiring interest in her eyes 
than on her tongue, which, for one 
of an inquisitive turn, was rather 
remarkable. 

“Never mind the better or the 


worse, Annie. Last’s always best, 
These fights are the very life of our 
dismal town,” said Kate, “and 
almost as grand as the annual din- 
ner-card of our county neighbour, 
Sir James Snapp.” 

They were the three daughters 
of Dr. Mastermann, known to their 
friends as the three degrees of com- 
parison: Blanche, the eldest, and in 
right of her eldership was the posi- 
tive; Kate, the youngest, in the 
maturity of her experience, the 
superlative; and Annie, the happy 
medium, the comparative. 

They were purring about the 
break fast-table, at which the mater- 
nal Mastermann was _ tranquilly 
presiding, as papa entered. He was 
immediately greeted by the young 
ladies with their notions of these 
newspaper paragraphs, and which 
were only considered as meaning 
nothing beyond a little personal 
animosity flourish, for the benefit of 
lookers-on—the wind was not high 
enough to curl the waves into indis- 
tinctness of the underlying—so they 
took nothing by the dodge. 

It is surprising that the first meal 
of the day should, in so many house- 
holds, be a straggling affair of half- 
open eyesand intellectuals to match ; 
a lazy, semi-struggle between sleep 
and appetite; a queer attempt at 
compromising I would and I would 
not. Liberty Hall, gentlemen, 
Liberty Hall! Oh, yes; it is a fine 
sentiment—a very fine sentiment— 
but the eggs get cold, and the foot- 
meus’ tempers get warm, and it is a 
pity two such good things should so 
run to seed. 

Thank you ; the cap does not fit ; 
the Mastermanns have acquired no 

26—2 
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celebrity in leaving their wits on 
their pillows. They not only liked 
a good breakfast, but loved the en- 
joyment of family sociabilities. It 
was esteemed—as it deserved to be 
esteemed—the first familiar gather- 
ing of a new day, the ivory gate 
through which dreams depart and 
realities enter. The kipper, potted 
trout, marmalade, and possibly the 
more substantial game-pie, with their 
attendant tea and cocoa, duly dis- 
cussed, the little home flock was 
scattered about as caprice or routine 
might dictate. 

Squashy-cuin-Duckpool was for- 
merly two distinct parishes and petty 
townships, under their respective 
rectors. Neither of these gentle- 
men had much acquaintance with 
the regulation loaves and _ fishes. 
Both wore hoods, and both were 
justices of the peace—a fusion of 
lay and clerical which was produc- 
tive of no small amount of confusion 
on the bench and absence of mind 
in the pulpit. One of them was a 
gaunt, cadaverous-looking person, 
having « longing eye, and a brain 
which could plan its gratification. 
When, therefore, the rector of Duck- 
pool exchanged his sleeping-place 
inside for outside his church, his 
brother rector of Squashy had suf- 
ficient interest to become a plural 
divine, by making one fat rectory 
out of two lean ones. The double 
duty told upon him—it quite doubled 
his former self. The very wife of 
his bosom could not but marvel at 
the change from thin and obsequi- 
ous to as deep a tinge of strut as 
bloated humanity could get up with- 
out personal risk. 

Peace be with him—he died of 
wild duck and burgundy. 

Since the day of this worthy 
man the united parishes have con- 
tinued true Siamese twins under 
their present name, and have flou- 
rished exceedingly. 

The notabilities of the town are, 
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as usual, three or four doctors, twice 
that number of attorneys, the widow 
of aknight, a mayor, corporation, 
town-hall, and a few pumps ofexe - 
crable water, with those never-to- 
be-got-rid-of appendages, certain 
parrots and pet dogs, which own 
some of the single blessedness of the 
place. The multiplication of attor- 
neys beyond doctors may be thought 
suggestive of satire; no such thing 
—itis nothing but a pleasing indica- 
tion of solicitude on behalf of coin 
over constitution. The knighthood 
which fell upon this quarter is clear 
evidence of a certain standing—or 
kneeling. The mayor, corporation, 
and pumps, all lumped together— 
well! surely union is strength—that 
can hardly be denied ; and who can 
object to it ? 

Dr. Mastermann was universally 
acknowledged as the first physician 
in the county—perhaps in many 
counties. He was not only skilful, 
but courteous, kind, and unvarying 
in benevolence. The doctor and 
friend were signally blended in the 
geniality of both face and manners. 
Though perfectly courteous to all in 
the matter of his duty, he acknow- 
ledged no rich and no poor—he saw 
nothing but suffering humanity ; 
and, according to his usual custom, 
on the morning of his introduction 
to the reader, he left the breakfast- 
room for his study, where he was 
accustomed to receive the poor who 
came to consult him. Unless from 
some very urgent message, he gave 
these'poor patients from ten tilltwelve 
o'clock ; but, on the preseut occasion, 
he got one of these urgent messages 
as he left the breakfast-room. It 
was from Ravensholm, seven miles 
distant. A groom had received a 
dangerous hurt; and he was 
earnestly requested not to lose a 
moment in starting. We will pre- 
cede him there, and introduce the 
old abbey and its present inha- 
bitants, as they are destined to play 
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a conspicuous part in this _his- 
tory. 

Ravensholm was in its earliest 
day a monastery of the Benedictines, 
which, under Henry VIII., shared 
the fate of all other monasteries ; or, 
indeed, something worse than many 
of them, for when Thomas Crom- 
well, a blacksmith, subsequently 
created Earl of Essex, was in 1536 
constituted Vicar-General over the 
Church, he carried out his master’s 
will with fire and sword. As far as 
Ravensholm was concerned, the 
images, and carvings, and trappings 
of a gaudy religion were torn from 
hall and cell and chapel and church, 
piled up outside, and burned. The 
building itself shared the same 
fate. 

Nearly a century later all that 
remained to nudge posterity’s recol- 
lections of the proud abbots of 
Ravensholm were a few meaningless 
heaps of rubbish, and rather ex- 
tensive picturesque ruins of the 
noble abbey church, a few hundred 
yards from the main building itself. 
A considerable portion of these 
ruins remain to the present day— 
dilapidated hints of man’s evil mas- 
tery, not Time’s felt-shod step. The 
heaps of rubbish disappeared in the 
latter days of James I. 

The greatest intellect of tliat age, 
Bacon, was degraded by subserviency 
to the dissolute favourite, the Duke 
of Buckingham. Through the 
duke’s influence the broad lands of 
Ravensholm were bestowed on Ni- 
cholas Chudleigh, some distant con- 
nection of Bacon, who was at the 
same time created Baron Ravens- 
holm. On the site of the abbey 
there soon arose a massive and noble 
structure, to which the new lord of 
the domain restored the ancient 
name of Ravensholm Abbey, and, 
according to family tradition, it was 
on occasion of the grand ceremonial 
of taking possession that the threat- 
ening prophecy of the ravens, which 


constitutes the legend of Ravensholm, 
was uttered. 

What that prophecy was, and 
whether it were fulfilled or not, we 
shall learn in the course of our pen- 
and-ink travels. Certain it is, 
Ravensholm departed from Chud- 
leigh, or Chudleigh from Ravens- 
holm, without the aid of any divorce 
court, save the worst resort of all— 
human passions. Generations passed, 
and it was eventually purchased by 
Tim Toplofty, whose son, Major 
Loftus Toplofty, rejoiced in its 
ownership when Dr. Mastermann 
received the pressing summons we 
have mentioned. 

Tim was no common man; he 
rose from the workhouse to the 
tailors’ board, and eventually became 
one of the richest of London fash- 
ioners. The legitimate trade brought 
in what went by the name of a 
respectable income. ‘To this I have 
heard some stiff-necked people de- 
mur, not because of the end, but 
the way. Whoever in a race gets 
to the goal first obtains the prize. 
Success — that’s respectability, of 
course. Tim’s capital grew and 
grew, and became more respectable 
at every growth—in great part—by 
double charging those who paid to 
make up for those who did not, with 
the addition of a modicum of in- 
terest for the no-risk. The sight, 
however, of the gathering gold in- 
flamed Cupid—please don’t inter- 
rupt, I have not finished the word ; 
it should stand, cupidity. Trifling 
sums were advanced at 20 or 30 
per cent. interest. ‘This presently 
looked small in his eyes. It gra- 
dually puffed itself up. The store 
increased, and for many years 60 
per cent., and half the loan taken in 
warming-pans and beehives, con- 
stituted the main mercantile trans- 
actions of Tim Toplofty, tailor and 
heir-accommodator. Warming-pans 
and beehives may be useful articles 
enough in their way, though not 
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exactly to the hard-up youngster, 
whose thoughts about them, if he 
ever had any, might be, that the one 
had better keep its users at home, 
and the other let its users go out. 
Under Tim’s own supervision the 
things were subsequently sold for 
nothing, and bought by nobody, the 
proceeds being scrupulously handed 
over to Greeny, with the running 
commentary—** Warming-pans—no 
demand in summer; wrench off lids; 
might do in sugar refineries for 
skimming-dishes. Bechives — un- 
fortunately, patent just taken out— 
new invention—Ligurian Queens— 
can’t put up with old patterns— 
aristocracy of beehood—brand-new 
coronet—truly unlucky—two hun- 
dred and six pounds instead of two 
thousand.” Pleasing, flippant,-sure ; 
the cudgel was not grown. 

The crisp new notes were eagerly 
clutched by the victim; his eyes 
drank in the debaucheries for which 
they would pay ;—was he not aman 
and a brother, with his freedom in 
his pocket ? 

When, therefore, the noble do- 
main of Ravensholm was in the 
market, it fell into the hands of the 
millionaire tailor. ‘Tim was soon 
after gathered to his, by courtesy, 
fathers, and his son, then a little 
over thirty, returned from the con- 
tinent, a major, and a widower with 
one daughter. The conventional 
rejoicings — flags, tar-barrels, and 
speeches, to say nothing of other 
barrels and their attendant stam- 
merings—did honour to the new 
master of Ravensholm. 

The King is dead—long live the 
King ! 

‘l'wenty-five years passed between 
the rising of the sun on that pro- 
pitious day and the rattling of Dr. 
Mastermann’s carriage into the court- 
yard of Ravensholm. 

As he was proceeding up, possibly, 
the finest avenue of oaks in the 
world, his coachman suddenly pulled 
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up, at the signal of a lady, who 
salled aloud— 

* Hollo, doctor! Turn out; I want 
you.” 

**You don’t look like a patient, 
Miss Toplofty,” said the doctor, as 
he joined her, 

“* Never was a patient in my life, 
in your sense; nor indeed in any 
sense. Here I’ve been waiting for 
you this half hour—champing the 
bit and foaming like the Reynard 
filly.” 

The lady was the only child of 
Loftus Toplofty, and heiress to his 
great wealth. She had been chris- 
tened Louise in rather early life, but 
when arrived at years of indis- 
cretion she became _ universally 
known as Jack. This masculine 
familiarity was acquired in coise- 
quence of her stable-life, dog-fancy- 
ing, hard riding, and free talk, 
which, as might be expected, some- 
what burlesqued the other sex, with- 
out elevating her own. But the 
kernel was better than the shell. 
She was not all husk. Who is? 
Dive deep enough into nature, and 
at the deepest you will still find 
harmony. ‘There may be more 
black clouds than rainbows; never 
mind, hold on, straight and steady. 
I lately saw a curious form among 
the vapours of a stormy day. Clouds, 
fantastically wreathed, and dark as 
night, were piled up into the most 
exact likeness of an immense orna- 
mental arch. A narrow rim of the 
inner edge of its two sides was 
bright as silver; while looking 
through the archway, into the far 
perspective, was a sky “deeply, 
darkly, beautifully blue’’—the purity 
of heaven relieving the corruption of 
earth, 

When the great heiress summoned 
the doctor to turn out, she was in 
her usual morning dress—hat, short 
hunting-habit, and whip with eye- 
glass set in the handle. She had 
only lately left the poor groom, 
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however, and when the doctor sent 
forward his carriage she said, as 
they walked on hastily to the stable 
department,— 

“Bill's got a bad hurt. That 
vicious son of Satan, the Timour 
colt, lashed out and caught him a 
swinging kick just above the near 
temple. The boy has been insen- 
sible ever since. Williams says 
his skull’s broke. He’s with him 
now.” 

Williams was a surgeon and 
apothecary living in the village of 
Ravensholm, and practising chiefly 
among the farmers and poor in the 
the neighbourhood. If his abilities 
were not first-rate, neither was his 
presumption. He did his best; if 
we could all of us say the same, we 
should be—as praiseworthy as John 
Williams. 

The fast young lady having piloted 
the doctor to Bill’s room, close adjoin- 
ing the principal range of stables, was 
about to enter with him, when he 
said,— 

“Pardon me, Miss Toplofty; itis 
necessary Williams and myself 
should be alone with the poor boy.”’ 

“Pooh! pooh! I’m very fond of 
him. He’s my favourite groom.” 

“Again pardon me. You know 
doctors are very impracticable 
people. I will let you know the 
result, shortly.” 

The lady looked hard ‘at him 
through her whip eye-glass, turned 
short on her heel, and disappeared, 
humming,— 


“Oh whistle, and I will come to you, 
my lad.” 


The doctor, shaking Williams 
cordially by the hand, inquired— 

“Well ?” 

* There’s fracture, Dr. 
mann.” 

An examination took place for a 
moment. 

“We must have the hair off. 
You are right—there is fracture.” 


Master- 
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The poor fellow had been hit 
exactly upon what phrenologists 
call the organ of tune; or, accord- 
ing ‘to Jack Toplofty, “above the 
near temple.” A small portion of 
the skull was driven inwards, and 
its pressure on the brain accounted 
for the insensibility. 

“You have not got a trephine? 
No. Well, I must send off for mine 
atonce. Let me see ; three quarters 
of an hour to go—very well. There 
are plenty of fast horses in the 
stables, there. And now, Williams, 
meet me in an hour and a half. Or 
stay ; get his head shaved, and every- 
thing prepared. I don’t doubt of 
success.” 

He hastened from the room, to ask 
the major to send off horse and man 
immediately to his own house with 
a note. He had not taken five steps 
when Miss Toplofty was at his side. 
She had evidently been waiting for 
him, and now used precisely the 
same word the doctor had used to 
Williams. 

‘“* Well?” 

*‘T trust all will soon be so. I 
must see your father without loss of 
time. I want him to despatch horse 
and groom, directly, for a certain 
case Mrs, Mastermaun will give him 
on a line from me.” 

Without another word they en- 
tered the house, and, preceded by 
Miss Toplofty, he was ushered into 
the library and the presence of 
the great master of Ravensholm. 
I cannot refrain from taking a. like- 
ness, or rather an outline, of this 
notability. It will not consume an 
acre of canvas, deference not being 
paid to his own judgment. 

Major Loftus Toplofty, J.P. and 
P.L.G., was, at this period, fifty- 
six years of age ; a florid man, with 
an ample protuberance, which 
seemed to bea good deal in the way. 
What might first strike a stranger 
was a peculiarity about his head. 
Many a time a great deal of positive 
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apguage was thrown away in asser- 
tions that he wore a wig, because 
his hair was always so exactly in the 
same form. But with false hair he 
had nothingto do. Indeed, I never 
knew anyone who had, for the 
bought material, whether as chignon, 
curl, or tail, is too honest to puff 
itself off as the real thing ; it carries 
its origin about with it, like a bad 
shilling—good, genuine brass, open 
and unmistakeable. Our friend’s hair- 
dressing was a very elaborate, daily 
exercise of vanity, and always ended 
in the establishment of a. tall, 
pointed tuft, towering high above 
a broad but low forehead. His 
stature, or the want of it, troubled 
his mind, and he thought by 
the brush and pomade arrange- 
ment to raise himself as well as 
hair. He succeeded. He was the 
one prize among many blanks, for 
measured from the top of that tuft 
to the small nails at the bottom of 
his extra high heels, he managed to 
get himself up to nearly five feet two 
inches. He could sometimes accom- 
plish the full two inches, by an ex- 
tremely erect carriage on particular 
occasions. It is unpleasant to use 
hard words, but the truth is, he was 
addicted to another tuft, besides the 
hairy one ; he was an inveterate 
tuft-hunter. His erect carriage was, 
therefore, only to impress the lower 
elements, when soaring aloft in the 
upper regions. His grown, and his 
growing rotundity, made it more and 
more difficult to play the McSyco- 
phant game. The “too, too solid 
flesh"’ would not melt, in spite of 
Falstaff and all moderns of the 
thin-doctor school. By dint of 
much laborious private practice 
he contrived, nevertheless, to estab- 
lish a sufficient series of wrinkles 
in it that a very tolerable bend—by 
no means modern Grecian, though— 
was accomplished. 

On the present occasion, the first 
words which fell on the important 
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man’s ear, were,—“ I say, governor, 
Bill Gregory’ll come round again— 
here’s Dr. Mastermann knows it ;” 
and the governor’s daughter whistled 
herself out of the room. 

The little round man was seated 
at a capacious table, which groaned, 
or ought to have done, under the 
heavy composition of two elaborate 
peerages, one baronetage, the blood 
and bruises of some sporting papers, 
a fox’s brush with a silver handle, 
a hare’s foot set in the same metal, 
a gold-mounted inkstand, in the 
shape of a coronet on its velvet 
cushion, and an abundance of note- 
paper gorgeously embossed, with a 
heavy snow-shower of envelopes—a 
couple of which bore noble addresses 
in his own handwriting. He rose | 
from a not unpleasing reverie, and 
actually extended the whole of his 
dumpy fingers to the doctor—a most 
unusual condescension to an untitled 
commoner and a professional man. 
The truth is, Dr. Mastermann had 
married one of the Belhaven family 
—related, and not remotely, to the 
Earl of Erin, an Irish peer, of for- 
tune, kindliness, and integrity, all 
large. 

“T am here, Major Toplofty, to 
ask a favour ;”—this always con- 
ciliated the major. It seemed to 
elevate him into a being of almost 
fairy powers, however earthly his 
proportions might be. To give 
him his due, he was accustomed 
to grant gracefully the solicited 
favour: he therefore bowed to the 
speaker, and looked as amiable and 
prepossessing as a circular man of 
five feet two inches could look. 

** Will you order a groom to ride 
over to my house, and lose no time 
by the way? Your daughter’s 
groom.” 

“‘ Ah—yes —one of my daughter’s 
grooms—”’ 

‘** Exactly. An operation must be 
performed ; and if you will allow me 
to write a note for the necessary 
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appliances, and send it by a trust- 
worthy messenger, we shall soon get 
the lad on his legs again.” 

The major rang the bell. 

“Tell Thomas Upton to saddle 
the new roan I bought from the 
Marquis of Studbury, and ride her 
round to the west entrance.” 

Then, turning to the doctor,— 

“ You will find writing materials 
there.” He rolled himself to the fire- 
place. 

But the doctor had torn a leaf out 
of his pocket-book and written a few 
words in pencil. He looked on the 
table for an envelope ; enclosed, 
and directed his note. 

Again the bell rang. 

“ Ah—give that to Thomas 
Upton. It is for Mrs, Mastermann. 
He must try the mare’s speed, and 
report—ah—yes, to myself, as soon 
as he returns.”’ Then to the doctor, 
—“ A shameful thing, a most in- 
famous thing, has justhappened. I 
dare say, without the evidence of 
your own eyes, or my word—ah— 
ah—yes—my word, you could hardly 
credit the fact, that yesterday’s Slip- 
Slop Gazette entirely omits any 
mention of the meets of the Ravens- 
holm hounds for next week! Purely 
monstrous—ah, yes—monstrous! as 
I am one of the very few men—ah, 
ah—gentlemen who maintain a pack 
of foxhounds and a pack of harriers 
—infamous—teally, now. I shall 
withdraw my support, and try The 
Slasher.” 

It would be wrong to say the 
doctor heard nothing of this buzz; 
for Loftus ‘Toplofty’s speech (unlike 
the hum of insect, where the con- 
tinuous wing-motion is invisible and 
monotonous from its rapidity) was 
a little interrupted and hesitating, 
and a trifle flannelly ; the variation 
of sound, therefore, did catch his 
ear, though it might not reach the 
understanding. The inattention was 
quite natural; for, looking out of 
one of the windows, he was enjoying 
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a scene, if not of extensive, yet of 
great beauty. A bowling-green, 
which in its brilliant verdure would 
not have disgraced “ the first gem of 
the sea,” lay immediately under the 
windows, and stretching onward, 
terminated in a sunk fence, dividing 
it from a road that skirted the lower 
end of a fine sheet of water, into 
which fell the accumulation of twenty 
cascades and their intervening pools 
of varying sizes. These were fed 
from several springs, formed into a 
cireular basin, covering three or four 
acres. The entire length, from this 
upper basin to the boundary of the 
green, was fringed with many lines 
of magnificent oaks and beeches, 
forming a belt several hundred yards 
deep ; in the midst of which, in one 
or two places, a thread of blue smoke 
curled upward, showing the pre- 
sence of a woodman’s hut or keeper's 
cottage. Outside this belt, on both 
sides, ranged far and wide a park 
stored with ample herds of one of 
the loveliest of four-footed things— 
the dappled deer. 

“That is generally considered a 
fine—ah—view, doctor,’ said his 
host, as he joined him at the 
window. ‘“ When the Duke of 
Keveton, on his first visit, stood 
where you are now standing, his 
grace declared it to be the sweetest 
view that could be seen—ah—ah— 
yes—at, at, any gentleman’s place 
in England.”’ 

The magnificent speaker was in 
the habit of parading the duke’s 
visit on every possible occasion; ap- 
pearing to have a settled opinion 
that all his friends were languishing 
under shortsightedness of memory, 
which he kindly strove to relieve in 
the very best way he could. It was 
one of those opportunities he never 
neglected for stretching himself up 
immensely; by which he most likely 
gained the full extent of the two 
inches ; especially if it were morn- 
ing, before the vertebrae had got 
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consolidated. He was never known 
to add, it was both first and last 
visit. Butit was so; and, moreover, 
happened through an accident—and 
not of malice aforethought. The 
Duke of Keveton was on his way to 
The Towers, the seat of Sir George 
de la Tour, five miles beyond 
Ravensholm, when something star- 
tled one of the horses, and an upset 
was the consequence. The solitary 
occupant of the carriage received no 
injury. But the carriage itself did; 
and of such a nature as to prevent 
the continuance of the journey. As 
the accident occurred close to the 
park-gate of Ravensholm, the duke 
took advantage of the circumstance, 
and walked up to the abbey. 

“Of course, your grace—ah— 
yes—or course, my smith, Sparks, 
and Spokeshave, my wheelwright— 
very intelligent mechanics—very in- 
deed—will soon enable your grace 
to proceed,” 

And here was the oft-boasted 
visit —an obligate instead of a 
voluntary ! 

‘‘Whatever the duke’s opinion 
may be, major, it is probably the 
most beautiful home view in the 
kingdom. By the way, I saw, this 
very morning, some allusion to the 
old Ravensholm prophecy in our 
local papers. I suppose there are no 
remains of the traditional beech ?”’ 

“Infernal piece of impudence !— 
ah—ah—that is—yes, foolish, quite 
foolish. Family tradition, you know 
—ah—dark ages—ancestral cre- 
dulity—obsolete scandal. I saw the 
newspaper stuff. But what can you 
expect from such low, ignorant pev- 
ple? Penny-a-liners ought to be put 
down, sir, put down by the strong 
arm— extinguished by —by— pity 
they cannot be brought before me 
—ah—yes—when I am on the bench 
with only poor old deaf Robert Ball, 
you know.” 

“I fancy, however, major, there 
are strong reasons for believing 
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Widow Chudleigh’s daughter to 
be a true descendant of the old 
stock.” 

“Ah, well, you see, all that sort 
of thing has joined the prophecy 
nonsense—the—the—what do you 
want, Becky?” facing sharp round 
upon her. 

The question was addressed to his 
sister, Miss Rebecca Toplofty, who 
entered at the moment. She was 
five years younger than her brother, 
and at least five inches taller. Her 
back was long, and her teeth no 
way disgraced it—they could not 
have the face, nor any part of it, 
to do so. ‘Theophilus Burr, a very 
constant guest at Ravensholm, 
said—or was reported to have said 
—she was like a comb, all teeth 
and back. So that, between the 
sister’s dental and spinal extension, 
and the brother's tuft and frontal 
inflation, a very presentable person 
could have been cut out. She was 
a limp individual, Miss Rebecca 
was, as weak and mean people gen- 
erally are. Her arms hung dangling 
about, like those pendent birds’ nests 
which, though they must be of some- 
thing, seem tobelong to nothing ; and 
her legs progressed in a shambling, 
involved sort of way, as if entangled 
in such light meshes of thought as 
are broken through with a touch, 
yet communicate a visible jar to the 
frame. She most cqnmonly spoke 
to the carpet—indeed to some one 
particular pattern, or section of pat- 
tern, of the carpet; though, now 
and then, a furtive and washy-eye 
appearance betrayed its where- 
abouts—glance it could hardly be 
called, for that infers more or less 
of intelligence. 

“ What do you want, Becky? ” 

“W ell, brother—nothing, brother.” 
The carpet was bored at, luckily 
not into. ‘“ Gordon ’—he was the 
park-keeper—* Gordon says he has 
found the outlying buck, and is 
waiting for orders.” 
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“Why did not he come here— 
ali—himself? Shoot him.” 

Whether Gordon or the buck 
were to undergo that little amia- 
bility did not seem quite clear. 
Miss Rebecca probably gathered 
better information from the bright 
threads she was studying, for she 
silently withdrew. 

Five minutes later, Jack and the 
park-keeper, with an underling and 
two couple of hounds, were seen 
quietly making their way in the 
direction of the copse at the ex- 
treme verge of the property, quite 
three miles from the abbey. 

Once more sounded the library bell. 

“ Where is Mr. Burr? ” 

** Notlong gone into the breakfast- 
room, sir.” 

“ Tell him—ah—ah—no; I'll go 
myself. Excuse me, doctor, a mo- 
ment. You will find many of the 
sciences on the shelves, presided over 
by their respective busts.” (I wasonce 
there, and saw Newton looking down 
upon Voltaire and ‘Tom Paine—as 
well he might.) ‘ There are also, 
scattered about, most of the leading 
periodicals, and a striking edition 
of ‘Royal and Noble Authors ;’” 
whereupon, without any attempt 
at getting a closer view of the ceil- 
ing, he rolled himself off to the 
breakfast-room as fast as he could, 
and there found his guest cultivating 
the good-will of the inner man with 
commendable perseverance. 

* Burr, I want you to take horse 
as fast as you can, and follow my 
daughter to the Gorse Copse. She’s 
on Flying Cloud—the fastest, and, 
at the same time, the most enduring 
horse she has. That means mis- 
chief; and, you see, I don’t like 
her to go about, you know, with- 
out some companion besides the 
keepers.” 

He loved his child; and his 
affected, drawling folly was, for the 
moment, brushed out of his path 
by that love. 
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“My dear major, this potted 
grouse is absolute perfection ; and 
so is the char ; most appetizing, I 
do assure you, washed down with 
that Lafitte. Cook and butler must 
be invaluable.” 

“Not quite. They have their 
value ; and a pretty high figure it 
is, I can tell you~ah—well—yes. 
I'll order your favourite, Black 
Tinker, to be saddled and brought 
round directly. They’re after that 
outlying buck, look you.” 

As the honest chronicler of an 
“ower true” tale, I am bound, in 
sorrow, to confess that Theophilus 
Burr is a gentleman, both by birth 
and education. His earliest ancestor, 
of whom history has any knowledge, 
was a South African of wide- 
spread celebrity and peculiar tenacity 
—an adhesiveness rather physical 
than mental. ‘The name, like the 
country, was barbarous enough, but 
may be freely translated, Grapple- 
plant, with whose barbed hooks it 
were unwise to tamper. Extensive 
branches of the family are still 
rooted in the old country, quite 
annoying in their attentions to the 
stranger, embracing one and all alike 
in the order of their wide-spread 
affection; while, some centuries ago, 
an emigration of discontented mem- 
bers took place during an eclipse 
their astronomy had not taught 
them was but a temporary hiding 
away of the great light. Many of 
these settled in England, where 
they still continue to flourish in 
every kind of soil, but seem most 
at home in a fat and unctuous loam. 
In accordance with the genius of 
the country and language, they 
eventually assumed the surname of 
Burr, a creditable modification of 
the more vehement South African 
Grapple. 

The father of our present acquaint- 
ance, Theophilus, inherited a nice, 
compact, ring-fence property of a 
couple of thousand a year, which was 
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speedily absorbed by the race-course 
and the gaming-table—two stools 
between which, even in a poor dim 
starlight, we can trace a tolerable 
mound of struggling humanity. 
Fond of horses as was his only 
son, and well-educated as that son 
was, he had an uvhappy knack of 
indolence ; which, after his father’s 
death, and when comparative want 
stared him in the face, proved a bar 
a few holes too high for him. 

Manly contest; creature com- 
forts. Wooden stools and easy- 
chairs. I knew a man who said 
he was born a Christian. Do you 
mean to tell me you are introduced 
into a world of wooden stools? 
Stuff. There’s wool enough to 
cushion every stool. Where? De- 
serve it, and you'll find it;—no 
man is born to his deserts; he 
makes them; and rises, falls, or 
hovers, accordingly. Theophilus 
Burr had feelings above the para- 
sitical, creep, creep; but sloth grows 
sleek on aspirations. Up-hill work 
was fatiguing ; and, until at the 
very top, nothing could be seen be- 
yond—save always the beckoning 
seraph above. Down-hill was easy 
enough ; but however frowned upon 
by bitter regrets, or smiled upon by 
sweet temptations, he could neither 
descend to the level of the common 
drunkard, nor trick himself out in 
cap and the bells : if too indolent for 
independence, he was too refined to 
relish low debauchery. He visited 
his friends—poor fellow ! 

Black Tinker was at the door; 
and Theophilus, who loved a horse, 
I must say, better than potted grouse 
and Lafitte, was soon stretching over 
the greensward at a pace which 
quickly brought him up to Jack and 
her companions. 

Raising his hat— 

‘IT know, Miss Toplofty, you have 
a soul above the usual meteorological 
‘moist morning’ salutations for 
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“Thank you, sir; your colours of 
discrimination are strongly marked. 
Well, I see the direction of your 
satirical eye. Why does not it give 
you a topic? Why don’t you say, 
‘What business had you to tear your 
habit?’ Never mind; I know you 
always carry safety-pins for the 
benefit of distressed damsels. Be 
quiet, Cloud; stand still. There, 
stick it together. Famous, by Diana! 
famously and gallantly done. St. 
Hubert introduces us to strange tire- 
women. Away, away! to the Gorse 
Copse—away !” 


CHAPTER II. 


Deer don’t seem to be one jot better 
than their human superiors. How- 
ever unerring instinct may be, it 
sometimes falls into a not very con- 
temptible imitation of reason. What 
fools they are, those instinct-en- 
dowed, poor, persecuted beasts, to 
try the zig-zag eccentricities of the 
higher animal! 

The outlying buck! Stupid, 
stupid— oh, most stupid! Once 
yield a single inch of vantage- 
ground to temptation, and how often 
soever we or they may be driven 
away and restored to the old quar- 
ters and happier associates — the 
quenchless thirst is upon all; the 
mania of outbreaking has seized its 
victims; and the mud and the mire 
and the filth become the paradise of 
the besotted. 

But deer, after all, do in some 
things show more sense than the 
humans; for if any wild whim ever 
drives them from their herds and 
pastures green, they contrive to keep 
plenty of flesh on their bones and 
fat on their flesh, which is more 
than can be said of the human 
groveller, who is, for the most part, 
as insignificant of body as mean of 
conduct and low of mind. 

As our friends of the last chapter 
trotted quietly on towards the covert 
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where the buck had been last seen, 
the lady of Ravensholm introduced 
the amusement to which she seemed 
passionately addicted—she whistled. 

* Thank you, Miss Toplofty.” 

“Well, Theophilus, it’s your fault. 
You're dull this morning. Why 
don’t you amuse me?” 

“What, me! and all these rivals 
about?” 

“Nothing can rival Mr. Theo- 
philus Burr!” and she laughed. 

“Treason to endless rivals, Miss 
Toplofty. First, there’s Flying 
Cloud; then the buck; then the 
hounds. Ihave even traced, before 
now, rivalry ina juvenile troutlet of 
three or four ounces; nay, in the 
manufacture of the very fly where- 
with he was beguiled; to say no- 
thing of the pea-rifle and the rooks.” 

“You've traced all that, have you, 
sir? It’s complimentary; for it 
stiows you have been making com- 
parisons between three of us—my- 
self, yourself, and the troutlet—in 
which you play second to the fish, 
and I play first. Well, you're quite 
right in the tracing; the inference 
is another thing. After all, you see 
no deeper than the silly, surface- 
skimming swallow.” ° 

“There are depths, lady, that a 
discreet swallow may see, but con- 
sider dangerous to fathom.” 

She looked up suddenly—a light 
smile was departing from his lips. 

“You are fond of ambiguous 
speeches; nor is this the first time 
they have taken the same direction. 
From a man noted for implying 
more than he says, you must neces- 
sarily kuow more than you say. Is 
not that sound? ” 

“Trrefutable. But surely my 
reply was very innocent, and natu- 
rally followed your question? ” 

‘*No; you let off a little sarcasm. 
Sarcasm’s a showy thing.” 

“IT thought you fancied just now 
there was more in it than met the 
ear—something that‘ passeth show.’” 
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** And so there was.” Her voice 
rang out in momentary sharpness 
and anger, as she reined up her mare 
with a suddenness that almost threw 
the animal on her haunches. In 
another instant her tones were 
steady and calm, while, looking full 
at her companion, she said, with a 
deliberation as unusual as her former 
hastiness,— 

“Did you ever hear of the forest 
of St. Germain?” 

Theophilus Burr was not apt to 
be taken aback ; there was nothing 
of the parched-pea startlishness 
about him. He, however, did look 
at his fair questioner very curiously. 
Her eye met his clearly and hon- 
estly, not defiantly; and he re- 
plied,— 

* My geographical knowledge does 
extend that far.” 

“ Perhaps, then, your ethnological 
knowledge extends to a venerable, 
gray-haired forester ?”’ 

He hesitated; and, looking far 
ahead, replied,— 

“Note that tree, Miss Toplofty ; 
its main branch is broken to the 
ground. The tree itself barely 
exists.” 

She saw it; and she knew all was 
known. 

For a while she was softened into 
a kindly, yearning girl, with a purity 
and singleness of feeling that would 
take nothing from the attractions of 
ler more pretentious sisters. Pre- 
tentious! yes, it may be a good word 
for the sisters, but by no means 
applies to the unseen character of 
the heiress of Ravensholm,. 

She rode on slowly aud silently. 
Imagination showed her a hut in 
that forest which she had seen be- 
fore. A tear quivered on her eye- 
lashes; a shadow rested on her 
whole countenance — she was sad. 
Jack, the dashing “girl of the 
period,” was sad. How hateful is 
that miserable slang! If she to 
whom it applies knew the real truth 
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of men’s hearts, she would laugh at 
the lip-service and shrink from the 
bitter mockery—unless either silly 
or miserable—too weak to under- 
stand, or too unhappy to heed. She 
was sad: not the fast lady, nor the 
heiress of probably a million, but 
the true woman. Then masculine 
feminity is not proof against sor- 
row; nor is money, mirth—droll, that 
truth and nature could pierce such 
armour. She was sad. What was 
there to make her so? Had she a 
skeleton closet afar off—in the old 
forest of St. Germain? Might not 
Burr’s language of figurative illus- 
tration have been an offshoot from 
the flowery land of the bard? But 
the symbolized reply was direct to 
her own question. What then? 

“Shall I draw the covert, 
lady ?” 

It was Gordon—who had no 
more sentiment in his heart than in 
his stirrup-leather. 

They had arrived at the spot 
where the buck was iodged—the 
Gorse Copse. 

Where was the tear-drop—the 
human shadow that had rested on 
the usually, or unusually, bold coun- 
tenance? ‘The charm of softness was 
gone ; and it was Jack that, loud of 
voice, exclaimed,— 

“Cast off—though they are but 
harriers, they’ll soon rouse him.” 

Two things in this chase must 
seem strange to the deer-hunter— 
that only two couple of hounds, and 
those harriers, were out; and 
next, the lateness of the season, for 
it was December—long after deer- 
hunting was at an end. The fact 
is, that as orders had been given to 
shoot the outlying buck, the great 
heiress and fast young lady deter- 
mined to make it an excuse for a 
gallop, and do something unlike any- 
body else. What is eccentricity? 
a chimney-sweep with a clean 
face, or a Mammonite with clean 
hands, 
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“*Tally-ho! gone away!” It 
was again Jack’s voice. 

She had little experience in deer- 
hunting ; and, judging from her view- 
halloo, did not seem quite clear 
whether the antlers belonged toa 
fox or a hare. Certain it was, how- 
ever, the buck was roused; and 
away he went before the dogs bad 
entered his lodging. Burr, in some 
excitement from the scene, sent his 
horse over the fence that bounded 
the copse, and had the pleasure of 
alighting in the midst of a high and 
thick clump of gorse. 

* Good-bye!” said Jack. 

It was a comical hunt. Given, a 
buck, four harriers, a keeper, a 
young lady, and a friend—how to 
make anything of it? 

The hounds were soon in full cry, 
and showed speed enough to drive 
the buck out of the canter at which 
he started. 

Expectations are poor reliances. 
Instead of making a bee-track to the 
park and his old associates, the noble 
animal held on in the direction of 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool. The hunt 
became known throughout the bo- 
rough in the twinkling of an eye; 
and as it approached the nucleus of 
Squashy a goodly number of foot- 
men, to say nothing of small boys 
and a few horsemen, seemed sud- 
denly to spring up, like poor rela- 
tions, neither useful nor ornamental 
—wanting, not wanted. The buck 
was as self-possessed as a rainbow, 
which comes quietly in and goes 
quietly out, according to circum- 
stances. He betrayed no signs of 
being disconcerted ; but, quietly 
heading round, made a gentle curve 
toward Ravensholm. Oue_ horse- 
man appeared on the ground that 
could hardly have been expected— 
Sir George de la Tour. 

He had seen the strange sight of 
a lady in the field, and unattended, 
on a day when the Ravensholm 
hounds were taking their ease in the 
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kennel. Unattended — what had 
become of Burr? After his jump 
into the gorse he had not joined in 
the gallop. 

Sir George was in his twenty-fifth 
year, and haying had a twenty-one 
years’ minority, though his father 
had only asmall fortune, he was, him- 
self, the observed of many dowagers, 
and, it may not be denied, of some of 
the daughters. The dowagers, one 
and all. saw nothing but the money 
in the funds, the securities, and the 
acres. If of oblique vision, they 
were of an inquiring nature; and in 
the direction they could see, uncom- 
monly sharp. But they had an oc- 
casional glimpse of the position as 
well as the pocket ; for whatever 
Major Toplofty might think or pre- 
tend to the contrary, the mistress of 
The ‘Towers was somebody. If the 
daughters in a few instances saw 
through the matronly spectacles, 
there were some fair exceptions :— 

“ Well, really, he has one beauty 
—magnificent hair.” 

“Tle has intellect, too.” This 
was said, more hesitatingly than it 
deserved, by a young lady who was 
evidently living in a society where 
the material did duty for mind; 
where wealth lorded it over wis- 
dom, and crests and coronets were 
the only currency. Like the Califor- 
nian datura, which is deadly poison 
that no cattle will touch, and which 
grows where all other vegetation 
would perish, so is the barren and 
stony desert of mind a fit district for 
the growth of the first harmful para- 
site whose seed may drop there—a 
finger-post of avoidance. 

Sir George was soon by the side 
of the heiress. 

* Deer-hunting in December, Miss 
Toplofty !” 

* You know, they say I am queer 
under the thatch, Sir George; but I 
do assure you I should be turned out 
of any asylum, whatever my friends 
may think,” 
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Sir George’s bow might have been 
either yes or no. 

“You think I should not ?” 

“On the contrary, you assuredly 
would. But I acknowledge to being 
an old-fashioned young man; that 
is, I hold on to certain old-fashioned 
ideas.” 

“You prefer the sober pillion of 
the past?” 

** Worse and worse.” 

“Thank you, sir, for the com- 
pliment—if you can reconcile it to 
your conscience to think it one. I 
wonder what you would have done 
in the good old Saxon times, when 
according to the teaching of some 
musty histcrians, the ladies were 
innocent of side-saddles, and wielded 
a very formidable sort of cat-o’-three 
tails by way of occasional gentle 
hint to their steeds. But however 
solemn, or however lively, might 
have been their witching feats of 
horsemanship, what charms could 
they have had for the old-fashioned 
young man?”’ 

** There is no situation, Miss Top- 
lofty, absolutely nosituation in which 
a lady looks so well as in the saddle. 
All the silks and satins, and laces 
and jewels, and airs and graces of 
the ball-room, ‘ pale their ineffectual 
fires’ by the side of the rider. It 
is not difficult to over-refine. Mar- 
tinus’s shield was polished into the 
lid of a brass pot.” 

“Tfave you too fallen into the 
‘airs and graces’ slang, the studeut 
of The Towers ?—oh, fie!” 

“1 retract, and confess that the 
common linking together of airs and 
graces isa mistake. They are ina 
false position. Were they ever seen 
in company?” 

“If Burr were here he would say, 
* Look at us two.’” 

“In spite of Mr. Burr, I must 
allow I have always thought that 
when the airs came in the graces 
went out.” 

** You abused something very op- 
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posite just now—the pillions. Queen 
Elizabeth adopted the fashion.” 

“Yes, and had the pleasure of 
often riding behind the Lord Chan- 
cellor, whence she no doubt obtained 
a most interesting view of the back 
part of his lordship’s wig.” 

**So-ho, mare! She’s getting im- 
patient, Sir George. What a pace 
we must be going to talk in this 
way. Yet we, that is, I, am hunt- 
ing! Forward then, forward! Ho! 
ho! look there! the noble beast is 
making straight for the lake. There 
may be work for thee, good mare— 
and well I warrant thou wilt do it.” 

“* He'll never take the water this 
weather, Miss Toplofty” — it was 
December, as we have said, and cold 
enough, though without frost—* let 
us go round by the Bowling-green 
Road, and whichever way he may 
take we shall meet him on the other 
side.” 

She looked at him with an unmis- 
takable curl on her lip. 

“ Go.” 

She touched the neck of her 
favourite with the point of her whip, 
and fleet indeed must have been the 
horse that could have kept up with 
her. Sir George was only mounted 
on one of his ordinary hacks, and 
almost while you could say the fact 
she was half-a-mile ahead. 

As they neared the lake described 
in the last chapter the ground be- 
came more rugged, and the trees 
sufficiently close to make riding 
difficult, at anything like speed, im- 
possible. Little as Jack cared about 
dangers aud impossibilities, she was 
obliged to moderate her pace. Be- 
tween the belt of trees she had en- 
tered and the lake there lay about 
a hundred yards of open green turf. 
Penetrated through it, and arrived 
on the clear space, she reined up 
quick as thought. ‘The buck was 
directly before her, standing on the 
brink of the lake. His head was 
thrown back. He was listening in- 
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tently. The distant cry of hounds 
came faintly down the breeze. He 
shook his magnificent antlers, as if 
in defiance, at the moment our hun- 
tress appeared. The next instant he 
was making for the opposite bank— 
it might be 150 yards. 

*‘Now, beauty, thou hast well 
earned in many a hard day thy 
name of Flying Cloud by land—on, 
on, old lady, and try thy skill by 
water !” 

A few bounds, a leap, and a 
splash told the result. ‘That leap 
and that splash placed her hardly 
twenty yards behind the deer. But 
a buck swims better than a horse. 
Both are low in the water; the horse, 
however, labouring most, probably 
because encumbered with the rider, 
though I never happened to seea horse 
take the water of his own accord. 

When the buck again felt land 
he had more than doubled the dis- 
tance between himself and his soli- 
tary pursuer. Shaking the wet from 
his sides, he looked calmly round, 
and trotted as calmly off. Jack 
urged on the best-beloved of her 
stud, and was landed close to the 
spot chosen by the chase. Without 
a second’s pause, the water pouring 
from every part of her dress, on she 
went in the direction taken by the 
buck, as he entered the belt of trees 
corresponding to that on the side of 
the lake she had just left. 

* Away, brave mare, away, away ! 
Ha!” She slackened speed. The 
sharp crack of a rifle told the pro- 
bable fate of the outlyer, as Sir 
George de la Tour trotted up to 
her, and Gordon, with the hounds, 
appeared on the opposite side of the 
lake. Sir George had passed round 
one end of it, expecting to see some- 
thing of our fast friend in that 
direction. He heard the shot, and 
suspecting the cause, was making 
the best of his way in the direction, 
when Jack, the water dripping from 
her habit, was at his side. 
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*‘ Surely, Miss Toplofty, you have 
not been through the lake?” 

“So would you too, Sir George, 
if you had anything better than a 
hack under you.” 

Even during her wild gallop it 
smote her*she had been unjust in 
sneering at Sir George’s gallantry, 
and thus she strove to smooth away 
any liltle rough feeling that might 
remain. 

** You see I am only a trifle moist 
—match the climate first-rate, and 
especially the squashy example of it.” 

‘For heaven’s sake don’t sit there 
jesting, but let us make the best of 
our way to the abbey.” 

** Poor Cloud, my pet! yes, you 
ought to be in yonr stable. So you 
shall soon. Let us first see what sort 
of a shot that fellow has made,” and 
she rode on more leisurely through 
the trees commonly known as the 
South Belt, from being on the south 
side of the lake. Here and there 
ure open spaces of a few yards 
diameter. In one of these lay the 
buck, and by his side stood an under 
keeper leaning on his rifle. He was 
one of those who had been stationed 
by the park-keeper to iutercept 
the unlucky outlyer before he 
reached the herd. She looked 
down upon the victim of discon- 
tent, not as Louise Toplofty, but as 
Jack. 

‘** Whoo-up ! — ware haunch !”— 
though there was not a hound: near. 
“A noble brute —a noble brute, 
indeed! Close up to sixteen stone 
aud a half, and at this time of year, eh, 
Sir George ? Where is he hit, Sam ?” 

“ Between eye and ear, my lady.” 

“Good aim—good aim and true. 
I won’t forget.” 

*Oh, my lady! thank you, my 
lady. My luck’s come.” 

* Don’t be too sure. Remember 
this—For what saith the Koran in 
chapter the third,—‘ Confine not thy 
neighbour too close to his word.’ 
Good doctrine—good doctrine for 
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promises, no matter what their 
creed.” 

“Do, pray, Miss Toplofty, let me 
persuade you to hasten home; you 
are really risking serious illness.” 

“There’s nothing like having 
one’s own way for getting up amiable 
compliance with reproof. You shall 
now persuade me, although, as you 
well know, I have not, under other 
circumstances, an inch of persuad- 
able stuff about me. Well, well, 
Cloud, you deserve to be cared for 
—and shall. Are you coming to 
the abbey, Sir George? ‘Then 
good-bye!” and away she flew. 

“My lady can ride and swim a 
horse, too. She have got pluck!” 

This was said to the young baronet 
by the expecting recipient of her 
bounty; yet it was nothing laid on 
with a trowel—it was genuine ad- 
miration. What is admirable to 
one is silly or unamiable to another. 
Why? Askeducation. Mind does 
not always mind what it is about, 
even when you have got the true 
answer. 

As Sir George made the best of 
his way to The Towers on his 
tired hack, he thought, as well, that 
pluck was a fine thing, and that it 
by no means diminished the grace 
of the feminine character, if dis- 
played on adequate emergency. He 
detested pure and unadulterated 
namby-pamby ; yet, though he 
thought Louise had a kindly, feeling 
heart, the sentiment was sunk, and 
his esteem with it, in the daring and 
eccentric Jack. 

However all novelists may deal 
in the supernatural, I never yet 
came across the bird, whether under 
Irish or any other sky, that could 
alight on two trees at the same time. 
Shall we go to The Towers or the 
abbey? Follow Sir George or the 
lady? Certainly the lady. 

In a very few minutes after leav- 
ing her companion she rode straight 
into the stable-yard, as was her 
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usual custom. On this occasion, the 
groom who came to take her horse 
was almost too astonished at the 
condition of his mistress to touch 
his cap. 

“ Well, Dick, what are you staring 
at? Maybe never wet through in 
the whole course of your lazy life! 
Great mind to make you swim the 
lake when the first frost comes. 
Look you here, Dick; how is Bill 
Gregory ?” She was off her horse, 
and leading her to the stable her- 
self, 

* The doctor has cut a piece out 
of his skull, my lady, and ses as he’s 
all right with what’s left of it; 
leastways, as he soon will be. He 
is asleep now.” 

“Come up, Cloud; you’ve got 
yourself very wet. Oh, you foolish, 
sleek, dashing pet! how could you 
do such a thing? Now, look smart, 
Dick, if you have it in you. Just 
shake a handful of bran into a quart 
of water, with a quart of ale in it; 
two or three go-downs, and she'll be 
ready for another bath. ‘Then, 
mind you, if in three quarters of an 
hour | find one wet hair upon her, 
you look out. 1I’ll be here punctual.” 

Then she began to think of her- 
self; and hastening to her own 
apartments rang for her lady’s-maid. 
However we may be unable to track 
the ins and the outs of her require- 
ments in that direction, such an 
important personage really formed 
part of her establishment. Perhaps 
she did not like solitude—the peace 
of solitude ; a consumptive toad in 
an old moist cough-abounding grotto. 
Try it. Jack would not. 

“ Now then, Roche, you see I’ve 
got damp. Look alive, girl, look 
alive! I must have a rub cown as 
well as my mare, though I don’t 
deserve it half as much,” 

“ An’ is it ye’re going to have 
nothin’ warm first? Save us! but 
it’s the sickness ye'll be getting, 
marm ; and yersel’ so cowld!” 
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She was a good, kindly-hearted 
Irish girl, who loved her mistress 
with all the impulsiveness of her 
nationality. And so she ought— 
though the word and the thing are 
often enough struck out of our con- 
verse with the world. Ought! well, 
there is a difference between know- 
ledge and practice. Roche’s were, 
however, one and the same thing. 

‘A good rub down, girl—fresh 
sheet anda drench—is enough for 
any of us between breakfast and 
dinner.” 

“ Maybe it isn’t the drench ye'll 
be getting outside, ye mane, my 
lady ?—though, be the Holy Virgin, 
I wouldn’t wonder.” 

* You're a good girl, Roche. I 
daresay you can’t help it. There, 
now go; I sha’n’t want you till first 
dinner-gong.” 

Can’t help being a 
Then she had no merit. That could 
not be it. More likely, could not 
help being what her mistress called 
sharp; not exactly witty, but quick- 
witted. As to Jack’s own neces- 
sities, she told them pretty correctly 
—a rub down with the roughest of 
rough rubbers. A fresh sheet—just 
adry set of clothing, with another 
hunting habit overall. A drench— 
a glass of sherry to wash down a 
biscuit. 

Sherry — strong waters passing 
under the name, no doubt. The 
shady ladies of Squashy-cum-Duck- 
pool exhibited the palms of their 
hands—we could tell their fortunes 
without that, but in this instance 
they spread them forth in vehe- 
mently virtuous deprecation, or its 
imitation, of what they said was 
her common practice, whether the 
luncheon hour were passed in the 
saddle or the dining-room. 

Having shaken herself into some- 
thing like her usual appearance, she 
hurried off to the stable to look 
after Flying Cloud. Finding the 
groom had done his duty, and the 
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mare as lively as a lark, or an owl 
on his wedding-day, she made direct 
for the library—Loftus Toplofty’s 
ordinary lair when athome. * 

“Come to report, governor. 
Found in Gorse Copse. Went away 
through Sedgemere Bottom; over 
Stodinancroft Hill; and past old 
Bilk’s place, very near into the 
mayor and corporation’s turret— 
the Town Hall. Headed short 
round. No end of Squashy and 
Duckpovol showed; and the high 
and mighty master of The Towers, 
too. Back—just skirting Sedgemere ; 
along Bristow’s level; and by the 
old quarry; across the lake ; and, 
poor fellow! he was shot by Sam 
Bullock, close to the Ladies’ Walk.” 

** Ah—yes—well. Where’s Burr? 
I want his opinion about cutting 
down that timber. I mean—ah— 
yes—what he thinks of my deci- 
sion.” 

“Have not the least idea where 
he is.” 

“Eh? what, 
you.” 

“TI thought so. Well, he did 
join me ; and the last I saw of him 
and Black Tinker, they were hard 
at it in the thick of a thundering 
high piece of gorse clump; and, I 
can teil you, the spurs were going 
it pretty smart—not his; but the 
sharp spurs of the prickly plant 
were making the nicest pin-cushious 
you can imagine of his calves !”’ 

* Ah—well—wrong. Sir George 
de la Tour was out. Right. Old 
stock—very old.” 

* Old stocks are often queer 
coloured ; ‘sere aud yellow leaf, 
you know, and all that sort of thing. 
Branches better.” 

“Green, Loo, green;" and he 
chuckled as his father might have 
done on that subject. 

“T thought you rather patronized 
Sir George.” 

“So I do—the baronet, not the 
branch. He is too low, however, 
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—too low for my Loo,” and he 
caressingly tapped his coronet- 
shaped inkstand. 

“*Though Loo may be no match 
for him, Jack is.”’ 

“ Eh?—ah — well ; 
say—”’ 

She was gone. 


that is to 


CHAPTER III. 


On a high, plain, wooden stool, at a 
high, plain, wooden desk, sat a 
middle-aged gentleman, whose shin- 
ing bald head impressed one with 
favourable ideas of both his intel- 
lectual and moral character. His 
countenance certainly bespoke some- 
thing of the bon vivant; but his 
bright and intelligent eye contra- 
dicted emphatically any excess ; and 
all that could be said was, he 
preferred wine to water, and venison 
to mutton; yet never grumbled at 
the more humble fare. This was 
David Dunstable Hyde, gentleman 
and attorney-at-law ; more familiarly 
known as ‘Honest Davy.” He 
derived this distinction from a cir- 
cumstance more remarkable than 
the distinction itself, as well as his 
success in life. 

Grattan’s idea is magnificent— 
“The gates of promotion were shut 
upon him, as those of glory opened.” 
It is a noble thought, and a bitter 
satire. Possibly that may be the 
why and the wherefore promotion 
did not fall on the most knowing 
thing in the world—an attorney's 
magpie. I don’t, by that, mean the 
barrister—he goes far ahead of 
mere chatter and peculation ; but I 
mean the actual, bona fide biped of 
feathers. I dare say you remember 
the Thug’s indignation on being 
accused of theft. He drew himself 
up haughtily, and replied, with a 
curious assumption of dignity, — 

“ No, sir ; murder, not robbery, 
is my profession !’ 


I am not going to disparage the 
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magpie, though he was no mur- 
derer. The maid and his worship 
may not say quite so much for his 
honesty. I will—instinct cannot be 
dishonest. 

David Dunstable Hyde was a 
gentleman by birth, by education, 
and by conduct. With more than a 
competent knowledge of his profes- 
sion, his practice was, in early life, 
far from being as extensive as it 
ought to have been—as he deserved 
that it should have been—as it 
sometimes is in those to whom it 
should not have been. A singular 
incident drew him from the dark 
corner and pitchforked him into 
practice. 

A lady client, Mistress Jane 
Barry, had purchased furniture, for 
which she paid upwards of 300/. 
As she happened to be transacting 
some other business with her legal 
adviser, Hyde, she deposited the 
receipt with him for greater security. 
The interview over, he accompanied 
his client to the door, and stood 
there talking with her for a couple 
of minutes or so. Having duly 
bowed her out, he returned to his 
paper-scattered table ; and bundling 
his late visitor’s documents together, 
he walked to the other end of his 
office and deposited them in the 
tin box dedicated to Mrs. Barry’s 
especial use. 

“Receipt,’’ muttered he—*re- 
ceipt! Why all the receipts of the 
country would be safe there. I 
should like to try.” 

“Receipts!” screamed a tame 
magpie, that when her owner was 
in his oflice was allowed full liberty 
to rove about. 

*Ta, ha, Maggie! what dost 
thou think of receipts, I should like 
to know?” 

“Red tape—red tape !—ha, ha, 
ha!” screeched Maggie. 

“To be sure,” said Hyde, “ that’s 
all you know about it. Come here.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” chuckled the 
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bird, as he fluttered over the at- 
torney’s desk, and began to whet his 
beak on the leaden contrivance for 
ink, as if preparing to pitch into 
the scanty array of written, but 
more abundant stock of printed, 
documents strewed around. 

She had a large wooden-barred 
cage, had Maggie, wherein her mas- 
ter carefully shut her up when he 
left the office ; but gave the prisoner 
her “crust of bread and liberty ” 
on his return. His burden of prac- 
tice being, in those days, too light 
to be at all oppressive or exacting, 
he often amused himself by teach- 
ing his feathered companion, and by 
watching her tricks in abstracting 
whatever was in her reach and not 
beyond her power of beak ; either 
flying off with it to her cage, or 
creeping furtively by the side of the 
wall till she thought herself unno- 
ticed, when she would commonly 
begin tearing it in pieces, scolding 
most vehemently if it were taken 
from her. On account of this pro- 
pensity, Hyde never dared leave the 
bird her freedom when he was not 
there himself. lis practice leaning 
toward the geometrical-point order 
—position without parts—the few 
papers he had were of all the 
greater value to him; and Maggie, 
when in solitude, was securely 
caged. 

A few weeks after the last inter- 
view with Mrs. Barry he had occa- 
sion to go to the same box for a 
paper he required. On opening the 
bundle he had secured on the occa- 
sion of that visit, he missed the 
receipt. He felt sure of having tied 
it up in the packet now before him. 
It was not there. The box was 
emptied. It was not there. The 
table underwent strict scrutiny ; the 
drawers—vain was the search. 

Many a time and oft was that 
“wretched receipt’? on the lips of 
the attorney ; and very soon “ re- 
ceipt, receipt” dropped as often— 
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not quite like honey—from Maggie’s 
hive. 

“Thou bird of evil, hold 
stupid tongue!” 

She did hold her tongue ; but as 
the deepest, darkest colour is only 
a step in the purest, most silvery 
ray, it is not difficult to awaken it. 
Davy’s command awoke it in Mag ; 
and, rolling her wicked head first 
on one side, then on the other, she 
looked most absurdly, but provok- 
ingly and viciously, knowing. 

Unlikely as it was that it should 
be ever required, he was still deeply 
disturbed on account of the trust 
reposed in him. 

But it was required. 

Less than two years after the 
transaction, all that was mortal of 
the upholsterer rested beneath a 
monument of his own design—an 
image, wrought out in granite, of a 
fine, carved and draperied four- 
poster, surmounted at the corners 
by something resembling bunches of 
ripe grass—they were said to be 
feathers. The executors of this 
fanciful gentleman sent in a bill to 
Mrs. Barry for the amount already 
paid. She enclosed it to “ David 
Dunstable Hyde, Esq.” In a note 
full of bitterness and indignation he 
was instructed to prove payment by 
producing the receipt. 

The ruin was come. What could 
he do? All search was ineffectual. 
An exposure of his carelessness 
would blast the prospects of the 
struggling man of business. Who 
in their senses would trust the most 
trifling affair in such hands? Inde- 
pendent of this, there was his own 
self-blame ; and the only course that 
appeared to his straightforward 
mind was the payment of the 
amount, at any sacrifice, out of his 
own pocket, and to tell his client 
the truth. It was the only honest 
proceeding; and, having made up 
his mind to pursue it, he resolved to 
procure the money the following 
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day, and tell her the bare facts. He 
thensat speculating, dismally enough, 
on his own future. 

During this pleasing mental exer- 
cise he was seated at his own office 
desk; and, dipping his pen from 
time to time in the ink, let it dry in 
successive layers, instead of using it. 
If those layers could gradually have 
given out the thoughts connected 
with their deposition, what a world 
of conjecture, and self-accusation, 
and sorrow, he knew not how aris- 
ing, would have floated around, as 
words spoken here and frozen up in 
Lapland are eventually thawed out 
to the terror of the natives, and even 
the astonishment of sages. These, 
however, were not among Davy’s 
speculations, but he remained for a 
considerable time in the same posi- 
tion, pondering his misfortune, and 
muttering, at intervals,— 

“Oh, that miserable receipt, that 
miserable receipt ! ” 

**Redtape, red tape!” croaked Mag. 

His master seemed not to hear her, 
and followed her movements with 
unobservant eyes, as she gravely 
hopped across the floor. She 
stopped, and began to screech 
aloud,— 

‘Red tape, red tape—papers, 
papers!” and she pried curiously at 
a nick between two of the boards 
which were a trifle wider apart than 
the others. She applied her beak to 
the crevice—to no purpose. She 
then tried a claw—that would not 
do; and she again peered inquisi- 
tively down at the crevice, with her 
everlasting “Ha, ha, ha!” Poor 
Davy looked at her as if in a dream. 
Suddenly he leaped up, over went 
the stool, and at a bound he reached 
the bird. The rush was so vehe- 
ment, Maggie miscalculated conse- 
quences. She evidently imagined 
some chastisement was at hand, and 
hopped off with herself in double- 
quick time, screaming defiance all 
the way,— 
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“Papers, papers ! 
Ned tape, red tape ! ”’ 

David Hyde was seated on the 
floor ; his hand was on the crevice ; 
the noise of many waters was in his 
ears ; a veil fell before his eyes ; his 
pulse beat so rapidly he felt almost 
choking. It had suddenly flashed 
ucross his mind that the receipt, and 
perhaps other less important matters 
he had missed before, were hidden in 
that nick by the magpie. Soon, 
calm and collected, he tore up one 
of the boards. Whatasight greeted 
him !— fragments of parchment,tape, 
pens, and scraps of paper by hand- 
fuls. The hollow between the floor 
of his office and the ceiling of the 
room under it was presently cleared 
out. A pile roseat his side. Some 
of the mass was wholly chewed into 
indistinguishable scraps, evidently 
by mice ; while other parts were but 
partially destroyed. His excite- 
ment was at an end. The frag- 
mentary mass was carefully gone 
over. Portions were laid aside; 
and—there it was! The receipt was 
indeed there; parts of it, at least ; 
enough to prove payment had been 
made: and the attorney rose from 
the floor a richer man and a thank- 
ful. 

Why, on first missing the deposit, 
he should not at once have fixed on 
the culprit, whose thieving propen- 
sities none knew better than himself, 
struck me as quite unaccountable, 
till I learned the fact of his forget- 
fulness of ever having left the office 
with his client, even for a moment, 
before all her papers were secured. 
The poet may apostrophize his 
“fond deceiver” as much as he 
likes; for my part, I find all fond 
deceivers covered with more abuse 
than they deserve. The chief blame 
is our own. 

“ Muggie, Maggie,” said Hyde, 
as he sat on the floor, “evil hast 
thou done me, thou rueful bird; 
yet, for the good, thou shalt have a 
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fine cage, with gilded wires and 
comical little turrets atthe top—but 
out of it never more shalt thou 
come.” 

“ A merciful man is merciful to 
his beast ”’—he ruffled not a feather, 
nor caused an eye to droop; was 
that enough ? 

Mavgie, during the whole of her 
master’s late manceuvres, was care- 
fully watching him from the pole 
of the window-curtain; and when, 
on uttering the last few words, he 
raised his head, she broke out with 
her,— 

“Ha, ha, ha! 
tape, ha, ha, ha!” 

O! magpie, magpie! was Grattan 
right or wrong? Will thy fine 
gilded dwelling-place be promotion 
to thee? Thou hast the glory—be 
satisfied with that. 

The story got noised about, and 
the epithet “honest” permanently 
attached to his name. 

In small county towns the lawyer 
and the doctor generally develop 
into a redundance of brass knocker, 
conspicuous bell-pull, and elaborate 
demonstration of bright paint—a 
display which leads the judicious 
observer to note that, like the her- 
mit crab, whatever sort of house 
they may start in, they contrive to 
get into bigger and more important 
dwellings. 

The Crescent, a perfectly straight 
row of houses, holds first rank 
among the aristocratic residences of 
Squashy-cum-Duckpool ; and in 
No. 1 lives honest Davy. 

When he now comes before us, 
he is seated in an office very like 
most other attorney’s offices —a 
desk, a leather-covered table scat- 
tered over with a miscellaneous lot 
of legal and non-legal books and 
documents, three uneasy chairs, and 
a more uneasy stocl. ‘Two or three 
old oaken chests, with large locks and 
clamped with iron—preparatory to 
making ironmoulds on the floor; and 
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an unusual number of tin cases—not 
one of which is a dummy — are 
piled on shelves occupying two sides 
of the apartment; while well-sup- 
plied book-shelves are raised against 
a third. The only attempt at orna- 
ment—if any one can think it so— 
is a glass-case over the chimney- 
piece, containing a stuffed magpie, 
with her head on one side, and seem- 
ing to look down at a crevice in the 
bottom of the case, where a jagged 
strip of paper plays: specimen of 
what there may be below. 

As we see Davy sitting there at his 
desk, he is reading a dirty-looking 
letter, evidently of foreign extrac- 
tion ; and, judging by the writing, 
from a person who, in his youth, had 
generally found the schoolmaster 
abroad. It can hardly indeed be 
said he was reading, but that he was 
rather musing on the having read. 
He caressed his baldness; and lean- 
ing it on his hand, his glance 
wandered several times to a particu- 
lar row of the tin cases, and to a 
particular case of that row, on which 
was conspicuously impressed the 
name of “Sir George Augustus de la 
Tour, Bart.” It contained various 
leases, deeds, and evidences of many 
kinds, belonging to the family at The 
Towers. Was there any connection 
between those valuables and the 
scrap of dirty paper he held in his 
hand? However that may be, he 
deliberately walked over to the very 
case itself, unlocked it, and safely 
deposited the unclean morsel within ; 
reclosed it, and returned to his desk. 

‘“‘ Even if we interpret correctly,” 
thought he, “and the man writes 
correctly, that is, anything like the 
truth, the property can be left by its 
present owner to anybody he likes. 
But then—that other—” 

Why should one particular study 
be called “brown?” It has nothing 
to do with complexion, for all sorts 
of complexions indulge in the fasci- 
nation. As taken by David Dun- 
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stable Hyde, it assumed a very 
virulent type ; but we must leave 
him in the thick of it while we ex- 
plain its cause, 

Early on the morning of the hunt 
of that luckless outlying buck, Sir 
Gseorge de la Tour rode over from 
the ‘Towers to honest Davy’s. The 
attorney received his client rather 
with the calm smile of friendship 
than the ordinary set form of suavity 
—an abomination that is everlast- 
ingly thrusting itself on our notice 
as the carriage-step is let down for 
the visitor. 

‘‘T received that by this morning’s 
post ; read it,” said Sir George, as 
he handed over the letter, the out- 
side of which, we have just heard, 
was not of the most inviting charac- 
ter. You shall yourself decide 
whether the inside were better. 

It ran thus :— 

‘¢ ReEsPECKIT Str,—i dares say you 
will onderstaud wot I’m driving at: 
thof as I don’t noe if this'll cum to 
hand, I’m boun’ to rite kautious like. 
Tho’ you have no interest now in sum 
property as you noes on, the news 
have cum out here that you're thinkin’ 
of a marridge spec, as I noe may intro- 
doose you to it, sumhow. When I 
tells you I wos a certain gent’s valet, 
over there in frog country, you may 
gess I noes summat, And i tells you, 
if you'll send me word as you gets this 
all rite, i may help you to that summat. 
This cums from your obedent umbil 
servant, 

‘+ BILL SWEEPS—as you may 
niver a herd on, 
‘* Grimes’ Claim, Bull River, 
‘Tuolumne County, California.” 

“Did you ever hear of Bill 
Sweeps ?” inquired Davy. 

“* Never.” 

* Do you understand his allu- 
sions ?” 

“There are hints which may 
point in directions we both of us 
know, yet I can see nothing clear; 
can you?” 

** We lawyers, you know, are re- 
puted to be Ambiguity’s true children, 
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and wrap up our meaning—when we 
have any—in the widest of wide 
cloaks circumlocution ever put on, 
I'll shorten it, and say, with you, 
there are hints. Did you show the 
Californian paper to your mother?” 

“J did.” 

** Her opinion ?” 

“She said, ‘ The letter does not 
seem to me to come from an impos- 
tor. Show it to Davy.’” 

“Lady de la Tour has grand 


common sense. i think she is 
right. I see no marks of im- 
posture. A disappointed digger 


ready to betray you or me to infamy, 
if he could, or his own soul to the 
devil for the devil’s great instrument 
-——a nugget; that is to say, one of 
his instruments, for he has two of 
nearly equal power—gold and drink ; 
both excellent, most excellent in 
their way, only they sometimes lose 
their way. Will you leave the letter 
with me for consideration ?” 

“Of course. I came purposely 
to consult you.” 

“ And, like a true attorney, I'll 
give you a very open opinion—he 
may be both right and wrong. 
Your interest in either case is quite 
a different matter.” 

Sir George remounted his hack, 
to return at once to The Towers; 
but had scarcely got quarter of a 
mile on his way when he saw Miss 
Toplofty’s improvised hunt. The 
result we know; and as he only 
reached home just before dinner, he 
did not see his mother till summoned 
to the dining-room. It was a family 
dinner—Lady de la Tour, her son, 
and her niece Ada Locksley; and, 
of course, while the servants re- 
mained in the room, nothing passed 
beyond the ordinary yea and nay— 
no professed dining-out wit being 
present. 

Sir George was a man of strong 
natural, and some acquired abilities, 
which were only in keeping with his 
bodily powers ; and it was lovely to 
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see how the strong frame and the 
strong intellect became pliant to his 
mother. He loved her with all his 
heart and soul, as his mother; he 
reverenced her for her affection to 
the memory of his long-dead father ; 
and admired her for the sound sense 
connected with the every-day ne- 
cessities of life. 

When wine-and-walnuts time 
came mother and son were alone, 
Ada having retired to study—it is 
hard to say what—self or books. 

“Well, George, what was honest 
Davy’s opinion ?” 

‘* The same as your own, mother, 
I knew that.” 

“Then he thinks there is some- 
thing in it?” 

“Yes; some curious hints—and 
curious grammar.” 

‘* Has he determined what to do?” 

‘He has determined on one of 
the most difficult things in the world 
—to think.” 

“That is, to any purpose, which 
involves something akin to bodily 
labour. People don’t like bodily 
labour.” 

“Then I would drive them to 
some quiet corner to commit for 
once the young lady’s extravagance 
of throwing away shot and powder 
—blush unseen.” 

“Tell that to Lady Sarah Bel- 
haven; they will be here to-morrow, 
You know Lord Erin is now one of 
the representative Peers.” 

“Tf I did tell it to Lady Sarah, 
perhaps she would not blush un- 
seen.” 

“Try ‘plain’ Mary, then.” 

‘Not plain Mary, mother.” 

Mother and gon smiled. 

In spite of Sir George’s negative, 
plain Mary was very plain indeed, 
as we must all allow when we learn 
she had neither the rank of Lady 
Sarah, nor the riches of Jack Top- 
lofty. Our live ancestry were no 


doubt very good in theirday. But 
unless the dead ancestry come to 
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life again in the living descendant, 
either in his worldly rank or his 
worldly wealth, or, in rare cases, in 
his intellectual grandeur, the living 
descendant is stark nought—in the 
opinion of the high, mighty, and far- 
seeing generation in which he lives. 
Time meilows all things that it does 
not bowl over ; and since it cannot 
bowl over the ancestor, it must needs 
mellow him down, like the painting 
of one of the old masters toned into 
something wonderful, unless the 
bright colours should be irremediably 
gone. Then, as to plain Mary’s other 
defect, want of riches—many have 
them and cannot enjoy them; many 
grasp the glitter, it is dust and ashes; 
many aim at the glitter and miss it, 
curse their ill luck, and die blasphem- 
ing. So that if we deduct those who 
can’t, those who won’t, and those 
who are disappointed in the having, 
or indignant at the failing, we shall 
not find many who might not, to very 
great advantage indeed, change 
places with poor plain Mary. 
There was a considerable gather- 
ing at The Towers during the follow- 
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ing two days. With Lord Erin and 
his daughter came cousin Gore, that 
is to say, Lady Sarah’s first cousin, 
William Gore, the irrepressible, and 
a Count Gerowski, a noble Pole 
who had somehow contrived to hook 
himself on to the Peer and his party. 
Sundry hunting and shooting friends 
helped to fill up the niches, on the 
principle of some of those “ wild in 
woods” gentlemen, whose ordinary 
food is of such a nutritive nature 
that if they took sufficient to allay 
hunger they would die through ex- 
cess of nourishment. Fully to satisfy 
hunger, therefore—that is, to fill the 
stomach—they devour a certain 
quantity of a sort of clay and saw- 
dust, or some such matters: so our 
hunting and shooting friends, scarlet 
coats, whips, gun-cases, and the like, 
did duty for the ciay and sawdust 
stuff—filled up the crevices, and, I 
must say, very respectably. There 
were some fearless riders and good 
shots among them, more falls from 
the gun than from the saddle, to the 
great satisfaction of all parties. 
(To be continued.) 


THE SHADE OF THE CYPRESS. 


TELL not to me of glad hours that await me 
‘Treading the dreary path down to the tomb ; 
Fled are the fancies that used to elate me, 
Dead the desires that gave life, light, and bloom. 


Can we recall the fond parent now sleeping, 
Silent and cold, in the gloom of the grave? 

Vain is our watching, and idle our weeping— 
No one recrosses Death’s pitiless wave. 


Where shall we seek for lost faces and voices— 
Brothers that loved us and friends that were true ? 
Memory answers, ‘‘ Where no man rejoices— 
Under the shade of the cypress and yew.” 


Life is no longer a gift to be cherished, 
Thinking of earth, we must yearn for the sky ; 
Faith must replace the fond hopes that have perished, 
Our worship be idols that never can die. 


R, C. F. Hannay. 
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SONGS OF SINGULARITY. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


BOTANICAL RESEARCHES. 


“ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A rhododendron was to him.” — 
Worpsworrtn (°). 


‘THE poets deal so much in flowers, 
And speak so oft of summer hours 
When Nature to perfection brings 

The beauties of her brightest things ; 
They show an insight so profound 

Into the glories of the ground, 

That if their works aright we'd view 
We ought to share their knowledge too ; 
And fully to enjoy the sweets 

Of Shakespeare, Chaucer, Moore, or Keats, 
It is essential one should know 
Something of all the flowers that grow. 
If thus for mere appreciating, 

"Tis far more needful for creating ; 

A poet one can never be 

If ignorant of Botany. 


Convinced of this, I must confess 
My knowledge could not well be less : 
I knew that the Virginian-stock 

Was different from the hollyhock ; 

I knew the poppies red of hue, 

And lilies white, and violets blue ; 

I knew he must be wrong who thinks 
That dahlias are the same as pinks, 
And just as wrong if he supposes 
Geraniums smell as sweet as roses ; 

I knew that flowers give food to bees, 
That cowslips do not grow on trees, 
That sunflowers in height excel 

The daisy and the pimpernel ; 
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But in the mysteries of growth, 

Et cetera, if on my oath, 

I should confess to know no more, 
Than lizards do of metaphor, 

Than moles can know about the skies, 
Or fishes know of butterflies. 
Deeming such ignorance as this 

Was something very much amiss, 

I felt it would be well for me 

To buy a book on Botany. 


The first perusal made me feel 

A damp on my botanic zeal, 

For in the indices I saw 

Some names that filled my soul with awe ; 
Such Latin lame, and crabbéd Greek, 
As almost twists the tongue to speak, 
With terms of more familiar sound 
Whose meanings we must not confound. 
Thus, Costa’s no orchestral chief, 

It means the mid-rib of a leaf ; 

And bacca, though suggestive—very— 
Of smoking, merely means a berry; 
The style, it would be very rash on 
Your part to think applies to fashion ; 
A radicle ’twere wrong to fix 

As aught to do with politics, 

It simply means a little root ; 

The pistils are not used to shoot, 

Nor does the stigma e’er express 

One tittle of reproachfulness : 

From these examples you will see 
How strange a thing is Botany. 


As yet, bright knowledge scarce had dawned, 
And Botany before me yawned, 

A vast, impenetrable chasm, 

Filled with such things as Protoplasm, 
Germ, cell, and embryo, whence issue 

All kinds of membrane, vein, and tissue, 
Which, if unchecked they do their duty, 
Give flowers life, and health, and beauty. 
One most important is Parénchyma, 

Which does, of course, include Ovénchyma, 
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And, void of which, things foliaceous 
Are specified as ramentaceous. 

Great is the use of sap and fibre, 
Alburnum, cambium, and liber ; 

Stems, you must know, constructed are 
Of bundles jibro-vascular ; 

Leaves spring from stipules with crenelles, 
Seeds grow within organic cells ; 

And then there are fascisculi, 

And corculum, and nuclei, 

And Cotyledons—gracious me, 

What terms they use in Botany ! 


The further we advance, the more 
Occult become these words of lore ; 
Yet ’tis consoling to reflect 

That in these realms, I may expect, 
Thousands of persons live and die 
As ignorant of them as I; 

So, fearlessly, I take the lists 
*Gainst all who are not botanists ; 
For instance, Reader, canst thou tell 
A phylloid from a pedicel ? 

Explain the uses and the acts 

Of phyllaries, peauncles, bracts ? 
Demonstrate how is SILIQUOSA 
Distinguished from sILICULOSA ; 
Canst tell a ‘Tuber from a Corm? 
What means infundibuliform ? 
When is a leaf called multifid? 

And then, what is an oophorid ? 
And antherids of lycopods ? 

Thou canst not tell, I'll take some odds— 
I can, for I have looked to find, 
And pride already fills my mind 
That I’m superior to thee 

Tn many points of Botany. 


List, Ignoramus, while I try 

Thy darkened mind to edify, 

By making statements, proved so well 
That they are incontestable. 

All net-veined leaves from tap roots spring, 
Spathes are not sutures—no such thing ; 
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Corollas that are gamopetalous 

Have calyces all gamosepalous ; 

Some apocarpi are utriculus, 

The many-sided ones, folliculus ; 
Some ovules in their shape are globous, 
As in the Tetragonolobus ; 

Nesteria are stoloniferous, 

And sphenogynia are piliferous ; 
Mischaucxia are melastomaceous ; 
When gymnocarpians are drupaceous, 
The pericarpium’s indihiscent ; 
What's interesting, if this isn’t ? 

What can more edifying be 

Than facts like these of Botany ? 


The pictures that adorn my book 
Have, some of them, a horrid look— 
I know that they are only meant 
The parts of flowers to represent, 
But they resemble more, by far, 

Cut portions of one’s jugular, 
Dissected livers, kidneys, hearts, 
And other such internal parts 

As we may hope (? ) to see displayed 
When surgeons’ sanctums we invade. 
In shapes, the portions of a flower 
Outvie the armoury in the Tower ; 
Leaves, most of all, for some are like 
A spear, an arrow, or a spike, 

Or instruments of torture, such 


’ 


As held poor ‘ traitors ” in their clutch 

In those much-lauded, ‘“ good old times ” 
When harmless acts oft passed for crimes ; 
The very names I think to you will 

Seem jagged, torturous, and cruel— 
Anniculate and sagittate, 

Dolabriform, lanceolate, 

Flabelliform and pectinate, 

Orbiculate and digitate ; 

But words like these, you know, must be 


In every book on Botany. 


Pursuing now, with less of fear, 
My sweet botanical career, 
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I learnt a hundred mysteries 

Of seeds, corollas, calyces ; 

I learnt how pollen is conducted, 

And how ovaria are constructed, 

And solved full many a strange enigma 
Concerning stamen, style, and stigma ; 
Full many a weary hour I spent 

O’er anther, disk, and filament ; 

Next, added to the muster-roll 

Carpel, and sheath, and petiole, 

Whorl, culm, corpuscle, vesicle, 

Umbel, spathella, follicle ; 

And (at the feat though you may laugh) 
I cut an ovary in half, 

To see what cells and seeds might lie 
In compass of a needle’s eye ; 

But these minutia do not hope 

To test without a microscope, 

For Botany’s, in every tittle, 

The science of the much in little ; 
Why, e’en a bottle-cork will hold 

More tiny holes than can be told— 
Twelve thousand millions to an inch, 

A fact to make the stoutest flinch, 
And, startled, cry, ‘‘ Can such things be ?” 
Of course they can—in Botany. 


To classify, we must progress 

Up to the greater from the less ; 

Some groups of plants well known to us 
Are Monocotyledonous, 
Di-cotyledonous the others ; 

The name Adelphia, meaning brothers, 
Is used of filaments connected 

In groups—let these be well inspected ; 
But at this stage the subject passes 
Into division of the classes. 

Of these, I started with MONANDRIA, 
And got as far as ICOSANDRIA, 
Proceeded on to SYNGENESIA, 

To MONCECIA, DIODESIA, 

To POLYGAMIA, DIDYNAMIA, 
And, last of all, to CRYPTOGAMLIA. 
Of course I studied estivation, 
Inflorescence, germination, 
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And all the movements of venation ; 
Nor could I well neglect carpology, 
And soon I knew as much morphology 
As Mr. Darwin does zoology ; 

By this I felt, in some degree, 

An oracle in Botany. 


Ye pupils of Botanic schools, 

Remember that, by strictest rules, 
Imperial Linneus doth forbid 

We use the terms our fathers did, 
Crude, rude, and English, plump and plain— 
Hold such-named plants in high disdain ; 
We rather should consider ours 

Botanic specimens than flowers, 

And give to each so grand a name 

Their nature scarce shall seem the same. 
The modest English snowdrop can thus 
Shine as the classical Galanthus, 

The little speedwell, gentle Reader, is 
To be Veronica chamedrys, 

The scarlet poppy’s known to me as 

A Monogyne—Vapaver rheas, 


The holly, meet for Christmas wall, 
We Ilex aquifolium call, 


In ivy that adorns the ground, 

Glechoma hederacea’s found ; 

Botanic grammar’s laws require I 
Should wallflowers term Cheiranthus cheiri ; 
When you with groundsel feed canaries, 
Call it Senecio vulgaris, 

Remembering this, and all the rest 

Of what herein has been expressed, 
Dear Reader, you must now discern, 
‘That if this charming art you learn, 
You will become—or much I err— 

A poet and philosopher ; 

Nay, even hope in time to reach 

The giddy height from which I teach, 
And prove, in that exalted place, 

A benefactor to your race ; 

So take this good advice from me, 

Go thou and study Botany. 
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SIR RICHARD GRIFFITH, BART., C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., 


Late Chairman of the Board of Public Works, Commissioner for the General Survey 
and Valuation of Rateable Property, Ireland ; General Boundary Surveyor, Se. 


Tue distinguished subject of the following memoir, Sir Richard Griffith, 
now in his ninetieth year, has honourably occupied for a very long period 
a conspicuous position in the estimation of the public. 

The Griffith family, though, as indicated by the name, originally Welsh, 
has been so long resident and naturalized in Ireland, that we propose to 
glance only at the remote origin of Sir Richard Griffith, with a view to 
tracing his family into the country of its adoption. As a collateral member 
of the Penrhyn family, which had supplied the Chancellors of North 
Wales, Sir Maurice Griffith, brother of the last Chancellor, who had been 
banished for treason, introduced the branch of that family, which settled 
in Ireland. Sir Maurice, though still bearing the commuted arms of an 
intermarriage with the family of D’Alton, had so far regained the favour 
of the British Government that, having been entrusted with a commission 
in the British army, he was quartered in Ireland, accompanied by his 
nephew, Captain Edward Griffith, about the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, and, having been deputed to the local jurisdiction of the 
counties of Down and Armagh, he resided at the Castle of Newry, while 
his nephew took charge of Greencastle, which, situate at the mouth of 
Carlingford Lough, had been erected to guard that important entrance into 
Ireland. 

Having purchased estates, one in the county of Monaghan, and another, 
where he erected a dwelling called * Drumcar Castle,” near the town of 
Sligo, Sir Maurice Griffith, after some years, died without issue, and was 
succeeded by his nephew, whose final successor, Colonel Edward Griffith, 
one of King William’s supporters at the battle of the Boyne, having had 
only female issue, was the last inheritor of the estates, as they passed into 
the English families of his heiresses, the Lady Harrington and Lady Rich, 
and, in consequence, his brother, in holy orders, became the sole repre- 
sentative of the Griffith family in Ireland. 

The grandfather of the subject of our sketch, grandson of the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Ross and Rector of Coleraine, last mentioned, resided on the 
estate called “ Maiden Hall,” in the county of Kilkenny, but, having 
disposed of that property, the family settled at Millicent, in the county of 
Kildare, though not ultimately considering it desirable to retain any 
property in Ireland. 

This gentleman, having married Miss Elizabeth Griffith of Glamorgan- 
shire, had issue Mr. Richard Griffith, of Millicent, who was father to the 
present Sir Richard. The grandfather and grandmother of Sir Richard 
were both literary celebrities. In their day they attracted much attention 
by their numerous productions, and especially by their joint authorship of 
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“a Series of Letters,” published by a respectable house in Dublin, about 
the year 1760, under the signatures of Henry and Frances, which had 
been written during a courtship, protracted, as often happens, through 
parental objections to the marriage. Mr. Griffith of Millicent, their son, 
at a very early period of his life, through the influence of a relative, Lord 
Abercorn, was appointed to a writership by the East India Company; and 
upon his return to England, about the year 1774, he married Miss Charity 
Yorke Bramston, of Oundle, in Northamptonshire, a female member of the 
Yorke family, one of whom had been Chancellor of England, Sir Philip 
Yorke, afterwards created Lord Hardwicke. Mr. Griffith subsequently 
married Mary, daughter of the celebrated orator and poet Hussey Burgh, 
Lord Chief Baron of the Irish Court of Exchequer, better known, perhaps, 
by the epithet of silver-toned Burgh, applied to him by his contemporaries, 
and many of the family still survive by this second marriage. 

Mr. Griffith was an influential member of the Irish House of Commons ; 
and being of active habits became one of the principal Directors of the Grand 
Canal Company, and was extensively engaged in agricultural pursuits. He 
may be almost said to have been the originator of a more enlightened and 
scientific system of husbandry than had hitherto prevailed in Ireland, 
in connection with the introduction of machinery and the extension of 
rotative husbandry ; and it is thus were developed some of the tastes that 
subsequently formed a portion of the qualifications of his son. 

Sir Richard Griffith was born in Hume St., Dublin, 20th of September, 
1784. After the usual preliminary education, chiefly obtained in the most 
eminent establishments in Dublin, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Moore, 
of Donnybrook, his studies were directed mainly (from the year 1797) to 
mathematics and fortifications, with a view to obtaining a commission in 
the Royal Irish Artillery, and, after a successful examination, was appointed, 
in the year 1799, a lieutenant in that regiment. Consequent upon the 
passing of the Act of Union between Great Britain and Ireland, the Royal 
Irish Artillery was incorporated with that of England, and though but two 
of the commissioned officers had permission to join the latter regiment, 
upon special examination at Woolwich, Lieutenant Griffith, one of the two 
so favoured, preferred to retire upon half-pay, his father having considered 
that the acquirements and abilities of his son afforded promise of eminence 
in the profession of Civil Engineer—and events fully justified that opinion. 

With this view, Lieutenant Griffith proceeded to acquire the special 
education suitable to carry into effect the wise choice of a profession made 
by his father, and he commenced the studies of chemistry, mineralogy, and 
geology, under the guidance of the distinguished William Nicholson, of 
London, editor of the Philosophical Journal, when, after two years’ instruc- 
tion, he decided upon proceeding to Cornwall, as the best field in which to 
acquire practical mining, in addition to his theoretical knowledge. Soon 
after his arrival in Cornwall, his superiority and assiduity attracted the 
attention of Lord de Dunstanville, who became still further interested in 
the fortunes of the young engineer by his having discovered at the Dal- 
coath Mine the valuable ores of nickel and cobalt, which had been pre- 
viously rejected as useless mundic; and his lordship, then one of the 
principal Cornish proprietors, almost adopting him, proposed his permanent 
residence, with a view to the general management and superintendence of 
his extensive mineral property. Favourable as was the kind offer of Lord 
de Dunstanville, Lieutenant Griffith, with perhaps a patriotic leaning pre- 
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ferred to avail himself of opportunities that might offer in his native 
country, thought right to decline the offer, and, in addition to his observa- 
tions at all the Cornish mines, proceeded to complete his practical studies 
by visiting all the mining districts in England, Wales, and Scotland, such 
as the coal basins of Glamorganshire and the vicinity of bristol, with 
those of Manchester, Yorkshire, Durham, anid’ Northumberland ; and it was 
while engaged in these pursuits that, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, he became 
acquainted with the late Lady Griffith, then Miss Waldie, of Roxburghshire, 
to whom he was married in the September of 1812. 

Mr. Griffith also minutely examined the extensive lead mines of Derby- 
shire, Durham, Yorkshire, and Northumberland, with the mineral districts 
of Scotland in general, especially the coal-fields of the latter country; and 
while thus practically engaged in acquiring knowledge, he studied 
in Edinburgh, and had the advantage of instruction under the most 
scientific men of the day, such as Sir James Hall, Professor Playfair, 
Jameson, Hope, &c.; and so great was the esteem in which he was held 
in scientific circles, and by the distinguished men to whom we have 
referred, that at the early age of twenty-three he was elected unanimously 
a Fellow ot the Royal Society of Edinburgh, which was immediately 
previous to his return to Ireland in the year 1808, when he commenced 
his professional career, and published his first work in connection with the 
Royal Dublin Society, on the subject of a “Geological and Mining 


Examination of the Leinster Coal District,’ which, in the year 1814, was 
finally con’: leted. 


In thus : apidly passing over the early portion of the biography of Sir 


Richard ..iffith, we have exhausted all that may, in any sense, be con- 
sidered his private capacity. The remainder of his career is identified 
with the public service of the country. His first appointment, in the year 
1809, by the Commissioners «leputed to “ inquire i into the practicability of 
draining and improving the bogs of Ireland,” having been made while he 
was engaged at the geological investigations to which we have already 
alluded, when he was selected as one of the engineers to carry out that 
service ; and he completed his survey and reports, on the extensive areas 
under the bogs of Allen, Roscommon, and part of Galway, together with 
those of the Mountain districts of North Mayo and Wicklow, in the year 
1812, when they were published under the authority of Parliament. At 
the same time he was appointed to succeed the late celebrated chemist and 
mineralogist, Richard Kirwan, in the office of Inspector-General of His 
Majesty's Royal Mines in Ireland. 


Consequent on the Irish Famine of 1822, the Lord Lieutenant (the 


Marquis Wellesley) appointed Mr. Griffith as engineer, to improve and 
construct roads in the counties of Cork, Kerry, and Limerick; and on 
completing 250 miles of new carriage roads in the year 1830, he opened 
up an extensive mountainous district which had previously served only to 
conceal the depredations, and impregnably secure the dangerous outlaws 
then known under the name of White Boys. During this period, and from 
the year 1815, when the first edition of the Geological Map of Ireland 
was published by order of the Treasury, Mr. Griffith, continuing its detailed 
improvements, was further appointed, in the year 1824, by Lord Wellesley, 
preparatory to the Ordnance Survey, as General Boundary Surveyor, 
and the magnitude of this work will be estimated by the consideration that 
upwards of 1000 miles of territorial boundaries of about 69,000 townlands 
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the lowest public denomination of land in Ireland, were satisfactorily 
ascertained and settled, though several had been in dispute previously to 
the time of the Down Survey till their final completion in the year 1844. 

In the year 1828 Mr. Griffith was contemporaneously appointed as 
Commissioner for the General Survey and Valuation of Rateable Property in 
Ireland, which he commenced upon the completion of some of the 
Ordnance: Maps of the North of Ireland, laid down on a scale of six inches 
to one statute mile, which had been adopted on his recommendation, The 
Legislature directed that this valuation should be conducted on a relative 
principle and scale of prices of agricultural produce, and from what we 
have already seen of the system of agriculture carried on by Mr. Griffith’s 
father, with his further opportunities of studying under some of the most 
eminent scientific valuers and agriculturists at the zenith of their practice 
in Scotland, it is plain that no more accomplished aud competent person 
could have been selected to apply to this country the improved method of 
valuing then practised, especially in the Lothians, in Roxburghshire, and 
Berwickshire, where the qualities of the sub aud active soils, with the 
character of the subjacent rock formations, were taken into account, in 
addition to every sound principle of valuation already in existence, so as 
to assimilate valuations for assessment to the fair letting rents of liberal 
proprietors. It may be observed, that fortunately a certain number of 
valuers, including some English and Scotchmen, who had been employed 
by some of the northern proprietors, were then available to commence 
operations on the relative principle of “live and let live;” and though 
there was in such an assemblage occasional differences of acquirement, yet, 
if not all equally skilled as engineers or building surveyors, none would 
have been, when trained, less than experienced agriculturists or practical 
farmers. ‘The valuation in townlands and tenements, with detailed records 
of the soils of the country, has been long since completed, and with the 
machinery for its annual revision, it has been pronounced by the Duke of 
Argyll “one of the greatest works in Europe,” and although a new 
valuation has become necessary, it is not owing to any intrinsic failure of 
that in operation, but to the occurrence within the last few years of legis- 
lative and material changes ; the present valuation having fully answered 
its original purpose, notwithstanding the difficulties which had been en- 
countered, arising from the peculiar social circumstances and the anomalous 
state of popular feeling in Ireland. 

During, and from the foregoing period, Sir Richard Griffith's public em- 
ployments may be said to have become, as it were, the ordivary habit of 
his life, as hardly any public question of improvement or project of im- 
portance, in which the skill or interfereuce of an engineer would be re- 
quired, was entertained or commenced without some reference to him in 
the first instance, and in consequence, whether engaged at only one of these 
undertakings, or at them altogether, as was usually the case, certain quali- 
fications not previously brought into existence would be developed. ‘hus, 
in the year 1834, and continuing down to 1851, the Government was 
desirous that the Crownlands of King Williamstown, in the county of Cork, 
might, if possible, be improved, and Mr. Griffith was deputed to make the 
experiment, as a model for public imitation. The plans of the farm 
buildings and cottages, with the reports of the roads and expenditure 
necessary for the reclamation of these sterile and hitherto useless mountain 
tracts, form a very interesting collection of state papers, which — here- 
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after prove useful in supplying a precedent for similar improvements. The 
Government having also determined to effect improvements in a decayed 
and demoralized district of the city of Dublin, to which the importance 
of being in the vicinity of the Royal Barracks, was attached, Mr. Griffith 
was called upon to exercise his skill as a river engineer, when, having altered 
the course of the Liffey, he razed the foul haunts so injurious to the 
resident soldiers, and formed in their stead the present spacious and orna- 
mental grounds or plateaus equally conducive to the health and efficiency of 
Her Majesty’s troops. 

A commission having issued to carry out the recommendations and plans 
of the late Mr. Rhodes, for the improvement of the Shannon navigation, Sir 
Richard Griffith and his brother Commissioners creditably executed the 
requisite works, so far as the limitations imposed on the Commissioners 
would admit ; but, in fact, his Government commissions now became so 
numerous and arduous that we do not intend to allude to them in more 
than a general manner, as nearly all of them are contained in reports and 
blue books, which, with maps and plans, form instructive and even interest- 
ing records. 

A third edition of the geological map of Ireland was, in the year 1838, 
published by Government, in connection with the reports, maps, and plans 
of the railway commission, to which Sir Richard contributed a sketch of 
the physical geology of the country, and in addition to his former 
remarks on the same subject in the bog reports, to which reference has 
been already made, it forms a generalization, or concise abstract of what 
has since been done in this respect; and we have only to observe, in 
connection with the railway commission itself, that had some of the 
unbiassed recommendations or lines in the reports been followed, certain 
expensive détours, might have been avoided or advantages secured with 
respect to some of the permanent ways which have since been executed. 

In referring to Sir Richard Griffith’s appointment as Commissioner and 
Deputy-Chairman of the Board of Public Works, in the year 1846, when 
the exigency of « famine similar to that of 1822 had occurred, we still find 
him equal to the pressure of a greater emergency, and, soon after 
he was appointed Chairman of the Board, in the room of Sir Harry 
D. Jones, who had been ordered to proceed with his regiment to the 
Crimea during the war with Russia. In successfully carrying out the 
details of an establishment like the Board of Works in Ireland, the several 
members of the Commission, to whom so much responsibility attaches, 
will, of course, require to exert the very utmost of their skill and energy in 
the execution of the portion of labour allotted to each; and the manner 
of performing the duties of his special departments of “ Land Improve- 
ment” and “Thorough Drainage” was characterized not only by Sir 
Richard Griffith’s usual activity and close application to business, but by 
moderation of expenditure and general economy ; and as the oversight of 
some of our ornamental buildings also fell to his lot, the National Gallery 
end Museum of Natural History, remain witnesses, as well of the variety 
of his labours, as of his knowledge of practical architectural details, and we 
believe that had he been altogether devoted to private practice as a general 
engineer, he would, with such qualities, have been equally successful, as it 
is to be observed that public employments not unfrequently labour under 
the disadvantage of individual or special capacity being merged or lost 
sight of in general resuits. Fortunately, however. in the year 1858, after 
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a period of forty-nine years of public service, in recognition of Mr. 
Griffith’s conspicuous merits and position, he had the honour of being 
created a baronet by Her Majesty and, still continuing his former arduous 
labours, he even yet affords the benefit of his assistance and experience in 
some of the departments of the public service. 

During Sir Richard Griffith’s whole career, he never lost sight of im- 
provements in the details of his geological map of Ireland, and in the 
additional facilities afforded in the field by the machinery and personnel of 
the Boundary and Valuation Surveys, for the latter of which it was indis- 
pensable, he was enabled to advance it to its present state of completion, as 
published in a fourth edition by Her Majesty's Treasury in the year 1855 ; 
and the originality of the lithological subdivisions, especiaily of the car- 
boniferous system, which is best developed in Ireland, being founded as well 
on the scientific evidence afforded by organic remains, as by stratigraphical 
position, elicited the commendations of the late eminent Professor Forbes, 
then President of the Geological Society of London, who, in presenting 
the Wollanston Palladium Medal, which had been awarded to Sir Richard 
Griffith upon the completion of the map, used the forcible terms in de- 
scribing it ‘as one of the most remarkable productions which had ever been 
effected by a single geologist.” 

Sir Richard Griffith has always occupied a leading position in scientific 
social life, and, as at Cornwall, where he had secured the friendship of such 
men as Lord de Dunstanville, Sir John St. Aubyn, and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, so in London, as amongst the founders and original members of the 
Geological Society of London, he and his early associates formed a corps of 
distinguished scientific labourers, whose names are now, for the most part, 
numbered with the illustrious dead, such as Sedgwick, Buckland, Murchiscn, 
Greenough, De la Beche, Phillips, &c., and later, such as Portlock, Forbes, 
Haughton, "Ramsay, &e. 

The fossils necessary for the identification of the Irish rocks, collected by 
Sir Richard Griffith, having been presented by him, are now deposited in 
the Museum of the Royal Dublin Society for public reference, and the 
copyright of the large geological map, as well as of a reduction of it, made 
for the use of the general valuation of Ireland, are now the property of 
the Public Treasury. 

It only now remains, at the close of our memoir, to wish health, happi- 
ness, and many years of honour and repose to Sir Richard Griffith, whose 
family now extends to the fourth generation. The veteran of geology, 
who has ploughed many a bloodless field, and gallantly forced his way 
into the regions of those almost insurmountable foes, obdurate ignorance, 
and perhaps still harder rock, now stands before the world in our photo- 
graph in the appropriate occupation of contemplating the results of his 
geological survey, the unrivalled map before him, furnishing in his life and 
labours a realization of the remark of our immortal poet, that in viewing 


the works of the creation we find “ Sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.” 
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GOLDSMITH CENTENARY. 


Exact.Ly one hundred years ago, 
namely, on April the 4th, 1774— 
not the 3rd, as Macaulay thinks— 
Oliver Goldsmith died in that old- 
fashioned house in the Temple, of 
which so striking a painting may be 
viewed at Kensington. This cen- 
tenary should not be allowed to pass 
unrecorded ; and we mean to mark 
it with a word or two. 

It has long been astereoty ped story 
in Ireland that Lissoy, near Bally- 
mahon, is the original Auburn; but 
notwithstanding all the adventitious 
aid this theory derived from the late 
Captain Hogan, who altered the 
name of Lissoy to that of Auburn, 
and who, amongst other additions, 
supplied to the restored alehouse 
“the game of goose” and the 
“twelve rules” the royal martyr 
drew, it utterly fails to strike. Few 
Irishmen, however, will agree with 


Mr. Forster, in his admirable “Life * 


of Goldsmith, that the “ Deserted 
Village” is thoroughly English, and 
that to England we must look for 
the original, though he admits that 
probably some recollections of the 
poet’s boyhood may have occurred 
to him in writing it. Lissoy, we 
think, cannot be Auburn, but any 
thinker who has travelled from that 
village to Athlone, where Gold- 
smith’s early school-days were pas- 
sed, cannot fail to be forcibly struck 
by the resemblance of Glasson to the 
deserted village so beautifully de- 
scribed by the poet. Every leading 
feature noticed by Goldsmith still 
exists at Glasson— 
“The never-failing brook, the busy 

mill, 
The decent church that topped the 
neighb’ring hill.” 

Venerable hawthornsare there, an old 


alehouse, or “ shebeen,” “ bowers of 
innocence and ease,” the “ sheltered 
cot,” &¢.; while, on the other hand, 
not one of these distinguishing fea- 
tures exist at Auburn, and nothing 
can look more cold and unsheltered 
than the old parsonage house. It may 
be said that one could not reasonably 
expect to see, after so long a lapse of 
time, the remains ofa mill at Auburn; 
but surely the brook, which at one 
time turned it, ought, if it ever 
existed, to present itself now. It 
seems to us at least, and we believe 
we are the first to offer the sugges- 
tion, that to the obscure hamlet of 
Glasson, rather than to the more 
famous Lissoy, we must look for the 
original Auburn. Lord Macaulay, 
in his paper on Goldsmith, contri- 
buted to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and recently reprinted by 
Mr. Black, says, ‘‘The hamlet he had 
probably seen in Kent; the ejectment 
he had probably seen in Munster.” 
There is, however, no evidence to 
show that Goldsmith knew anything 
of Munster beyond that gleaned from 
a hurried visit to Cork with the 
object of taking ship to America; 
but, as usual, he arrived in time to 
be too late, and, having lost his pas- 
sage-money, rode back on a starved 
horse to uncle Contarine, for more. 

A Kent village seems altogether 
inconsistent with the emotions which 
visibly agitated him when describing 
the scene of his early boyhood, and 
the anxiety he confessed to feel that 
his days should close at Auburn, 
like the hunted hare panting to its 
home— 


‘‘And as a hare, whom hounds and 
horns pursue, 

Pants to the place from whence at 
first she flew, 
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I still have hopes, my long vexations 


past, 

Here to return—and die at home at 

last.” 

Not far from Glasson stands the 
hill of Knockrue, on which, as Gold- 
smith in one of his letters says, he 
would rather sit with a book before 
him than mingle in the proudest 
assemblies. 

The last recorded words of Gold- 
smith are in reply to the doctor’s 
question, “Is your mind at ease?” 
“No, itis not.” This reply has been 
supposed to indicate a troubled con- 
science; it is as likely to have 
implied the poor poet’s emotion at 
finding the day-dream of his life 
foiled. Johnson and Sydney Smith 
loved cities as ardently as they hated 
green fields; but Goldsmith was al- 
ways out of his element in the glare 
of great cities, their hard struggles, 
palling pleasures, loud din, and bad 
odours—for the Thames embank- 
ment was not thought of in those 
days, and carbonic-acid gas ran riot 
in the Temple, and probably accel- 
lerated, if it did not induce, the fever 
which, at the early age of forty-six, 
laid him low. They buried him in 
the Temple yard, but the spot where 
his bones lie cannot be traced, al- 
though a stone has recently been 
erected to his memory. 

The poet’s English life was cast 
altogether within the sound of Bow 
bells. He knew little of English 
villages ; and that little was not very 
accurately remembered. “ He com- 
mitted some strange blunders,” 
writes Lord Macaulay. ‘Thus, in 
his ‘History of England,’ he tells 
us that Naseby is in Yorkshire ; nor 
did he correct this mistake when the 
book was reprinted.” Some of the 
arguments which have been resorted 
to with the object of showing that 
the “ Deserted Village” cannot be 
Irish, are not very cogent, and are 
unworthy of asound logician. ‘ He 
speaks of the nightingale,” it is said, 
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‘and the nightingale is not to be found 
in Ireland.” | But this, in any case, 
would be no great stretch of poet’s 
license, especially as the scene is not 
avowedly fixed in Ireland; and we 
must remember that when in his 
“Natural History” Goldsmith treated 
of the nightingale, he proved himself 
ignorant of its characteristics. 

Burke burst into tears at the news 
of Goldsmith’s death; Reynolds, 
completely unnerved, cast away his 
pallette and brush for the day. Had 
he not, in the earlier stages of the 
fever, prescribed for himself, Gold- 
smith might have outlived Burke, 
and breathed the atmosphere of the 
present century. He had obtained 
a medical degree at Louvain ; but 
patients failed to patronize him. 
“IT don’t practise,” he at last de- 
clared. “I prescribe only for my 
friends.” ‘Alter your rule,” re- 
torted Beauclerk, and ‘* prescribe 
only for your enemies.” Of a me- 
dical cotemporary and dramatic 
critic, Garrick had cruelly said,— 
“Dr. John Hill his rival there 

scarce is, 

His farces are physic, his physic 

a farce is.” 

But this barbed lampoon could 
not be applied to Goldsmith. His 
comedies of the “Good Natured 
Man,” and “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” proved palpable hits, and the 
latter will long hold triumphant 
possession of the stage. 

Tt must have been a pleasant task 
for Goldsmith to write two such 
sparkling comedies, and he may 
have rather relished retorting upon 
his enemies with the rich revenge 
of “Retaiiation ;” but the poor 
fellow’s general role was that of a 
pookseller’s drudge, and his “ Ani- 
mated Nature,” for which a pub- 
lisher agreed to pay him 800/., can 
never have proved a labour of love. 
“Tf he can tell a horse from a 
cow,” said Johnson, “it is the ex- 
tert of his zoological knowledge.” 
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His histories of Rome, Greece, and 
England will long live to lure boys 
and girls to master the details of 
those important chronicles, All 
previous works on the subject were 
dry and ponderous. It was Gold- 
smith’s aim to seize on picturesque 
points of view, to condense vast 
masses of ill-digested matter, and 
decant it into his own clear, limpid, 
and flowing style. But it may be 
said that the drudge received his 
due. For these books he was cer- 
tainly well-paid. The three his- 
tories brought him 1150/. ; but how 
ardently he must have longed the 
while to re-visit the more congenial 
scenes of sweet Auburn, and end 
his days among its bowers, writing 
poetry in praise of nature, and 
alleviating, by his popular sympa- 
thies, the sufferings of his fellow- 
countrymen, to which, in the 
“Deserted Village,” he so feelingly 
refers. 

The following remarks from a 
letter of the Rev. W. Hancock, not 
printed in any of the memoirs of 
Goldsmith, represent him in a light 
which his biographers have not 
hitherto regarded, and, therefore, 
merit transcription here :— 

** Goldsmith loved his native land 
with intense affection. His letters 
to relatives and friends (two of them 
remain in my possession) discover 
the yearning of his heart to all that 
appertained to Ireland. Poverty 
aloue exiled him from his country, 
and drove him to seek in the land 
of the stranger, the pittance 
which was denied to his genius in 
that of his birth. Goldsmith, in- 
deed, never came professedly for- 
ward to champion the rights of 
Ireland, or to redress her wrongs. 
At that time the spirit of Irish 
liberty, crushed under the unwise, 
iniquitous, and vindictive penal 
laws, lay sleeping in the tomb, and 
the trumpet-note of her resurrection 
had not yet resounded, Yet even 
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then it is evident that the wrongs 
under which Ireland was suffering 
keenly touched the compassionate 
heart of the poet. What is his 
* Deserted Village’ but a benevolent 
pleading against the ruthless system 
of depopulation wherewith the 
demon of avarice, reversing the 
words of our Lord, and esteeming 
a sheep better than a man, was then 
desolating Ireland, converting her 
village scenery into one wide unin- 
habited prairie, expelling the la- 
bourer-peasant from the paradise of 
his home to emigrate to foreign 
lands, turning age, female tender- 
ness, and helpless infancy adrift to 
the bleak winds of heaven, to beg, 
starve, and die on the wayside, till 
the heart of the husband and the 
father was torn with anguish, and 
maddened with revenge, and, as a 
dangerous outlaw, he grasped a 
murderous weapon in that hand that 
in happier times had once guided 
the plough? ” 

Goldsmith was, in truth, a patriot 
in its best sense, not a sordid spouter 
of that demoralized patriotism which, 
Johnson said, was the last refuge of 
a scoundrel, but one who loved to 
commune with his own heart and 
mutter, “ This is my own, my native 
land”’—a man who, unlike his friend 
Burke, whom he playfully reproved, 
ne’er narrowed his mind— 

‘* Or to party gave up what was meant 

for mankind.” 

a true lover of his _ feflow-men, 
and, it must be confessed, of women 
also—his heart was as broad as his 
mind was expansive. Amid all his 
wanderings and ponderingsin foreign 
lands his heart, untravelled, ** with 
ceaseless pain,” still fondly turned 
“to home, dragging at each remove 
a lengthening chain.” 

It may also be said of Goldsmith, 
that he glided with grace through 
every bower of literature, and shed 
on all a glow of beauty peculiar to 
himself. 
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About the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, as it is at the present 
moment, a more miserable looking 
spot than Lissoy it would be hard to 
find. But in 1816 a land proprietor, 
Captain Hogan, expended consider- 
able sums, as well as much dramatic 
talent, in metamorphosing Lissoy into 
something like Auburn. Hundreds 
of enraptured tourists made pilgrim- 
ages to the spot, and wrote brilliantly 
romantic accounts of what they had 
seen. One, more matter-of-fact than 
the rest, after describing the village 
ale-house, “ over the door of which 
swings ‘The Three Jolly Pigeons,’ 
writes, within every thing is 
arranged according to the letter : 
‘The white-wash’d wall, the nicely 

sanded floor, 

The varnish’d clock, that clicked be- 
hind the door: 

The chest contrived a double debt to 


pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by 
ay ; 
The A Fam placed for ornament and 
use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game 

of goose,’ &e. 

“Captain Hogan, I have heard, 
found great difficulty in obtaining 
‘ the twelve good rules,’ but at length 
purchased them at some London 
book-stall, to adorn the white-washed 
parlour of the ‘Three Jolly Pigeons.’ 
However laudable this may be, 
nothing shook my faith in the reality 
of Auburn so much as this exact- 
ness, which had the disagreeable air 
of being got up for the occasion. 

“ The last object of pilgrimage is 
the quondam habitation of the school- 
master— 

‘¢' There in his noisy mansion skill’d to 
rule.” 

It is surrounded with fragrant proofs 

of its identity in 

‘*The blossom’d furze, unprofitably 


” 


Here is to be seen the chair of the 
poet, which fell into the hands of 
its present possessors at the wreck 
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of the parsonage-house ; they have 
frequently refused large offers of 
purchase ; but more, I dare say, for 
the sake of drawing contributions 
from the curious, than from any 
reverence for the bard. The chair 
is of oak, with back and seat of 
cane, which precluded all hopes of a 
secret drawer, like that lately dis- 
covered in Gay’s. ‘There is no fear 


of its being worn out by the devout 


earnestness of sitters—a wear-and- 
tear that Geoffrey Crayon so humor- 
ously describes—as the cocks and 
hens have usurped undisputed pos- 
session of it, and protest most cla- 
morously against all attempts to get 
it cleansed, or to seat oneself.’’* 
Washington Irving dwells effec- 
tively on the old hawthorn-tree, and 
of the traditional veneration in which 
it was held by Dr. Brady, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Ardagh. We are 
informed by Bryan Rock, Esq., of 
Corina, Ballymahon, that this tree, 
which had long seriously suffered 
from the depradations of post-chaise 
travellers stopping to procure a twig, 
was blown down in 1839. All Cap- 
tain’s Hogan’s reverential preserva- 
tions and restorations have been 
since swept away by the obliterating 
hand of time. Auburn, or, as it is 
once more called Lissoy, is now truly 
miserable in its desertion and decay. 
Not far from Glasson, which seems 
to us, rather than Lissoy, the veri- 
table scene of Goldsmith’s poem, is 
Littleton, formerly the seat of Ge- 
neral Napier, who is traditionally 
remembered as having ejected all 
his tenants from their homesteads, 
with the object of enclosing their 
farms within his own demesne. The 
house was afterwards converted into 
a barrack, and exhibited a sad 
spectacle and memento of the deso- 
lating spirit bemoaned by Goldsmith. 
Glasson seems to have been so 
utterly obscure and deserted towards 
the close of the last century, that it 
obtains no place in Seward’s “'To- 
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pographia Hibernia.” A patent 
exists for holding a fair there, but 
none has been. Latterly it has 
somewhat ceased to present its for- 
merly deserted aspect, and of late 
Glasson has been a favourite point 
of rendezvous among the gentry of 
the neighbourhood, in connection 
with the meet of the Westmeath 
foxhounds. ‘The name of Bishop 
Percy is so interwoven with that of 
Goldsmith that equal interest em- 
braces both. The pious labours of 
Prior and Forster prove this. 

The relics of Goldsmith have 
received so reverential a probing 
from the crozier of Bishop Percy, 
to say nothing of the exhaustive 
energy with which all records of the 
poet’s life and remains have been 
threshed by Prior and scanned by 
Forster, that little is left to find. 

The future biographers of Gold- 
smith may care to consult the Dublin 
Chronicle for May 10th, 1787, where, 
at page 47, a “new edition of Dr. 
Goldsmith’s works” is announced as 
about to be published by subscrip- 
tion, for the benefit of his only 
surviving brother, Maurice Gold- 
smith, “with MS. notes and addi- 
tions by the author, never before 
printed. This delay, as it tends to 
make the work more valuable, it is 
hoped will obtain the indulgence of 
generous subscribers. Subscrip- 
tions continue to be taken in by all 
the principal booksellers in Dublin, 
and also by Mr. Maurice Goldsmith, 
at No. 7, Hendrick Street.” We 
are not aware that these MS. addi- 
tions of Oliver Goldsmith‘ever ap- 
peared, and their fate is certainly 
well-deserving of investigation. 

Goldsmith had not a fluent tongue. 
In speech his mind seemed mud; 
in writing it gushed forth clear as 
rock water. When he wished to 
exercise powers of persuasion, they 
were poured forth through his flute. 
In travelling on the continent he 
always played on that instrument 
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when approaching a cottager’s dwell- 
ing, and immediately received hos- 
pitality gratis. 

The high estimation in which 
Goldsmith is held in England is 
evident even in the price a letter of 
his fetched the other day at So- 
theby’s. It was knocked down for 
37/. 10s. A very high price indeed. 
This letter is described in the 
catalogue as “a long and curious 
document, giving a doleful account 
of his travels on the continent— 
anxious to return, and begs for news 
from home; wishes to hear from Sir 
Joshua himself, Johnson, Burke, 
Dyer, Chamier, and every one of 
the club—also about Miss Reynolds, 
Bickerstaff,” &c. It is addressed to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, from Paris. 

On the same day that the above 
letter was sold one of Fielding, 
complaining of his disappointments, 
was knocked down for 6/. 10s.; 
Sterne’s, for 97. 9s. ; Swift's, for the 
same; one from Schiller to Goethe, 
for 91. 5s.; and Wordsworth, abus- 
ing “Guy Mannering,” for 7/. 2s. 6d. 
A letter from Foote, “sold for 3/., 
presents, in its account of Macklin, 
a parallel case to Goldsmith’s. 
Macklin, though a blockhead in his 
manhood and youth, turns out a wit 
on the brink of the grave.” 

Goldsmith may be said to have 
produced the best poem, the best 
novel, and the best play in our 
language. “She Stoops to Con- 
quer” seems to have been pooh- 
poohed by some blind disciple of 
Cumberland, and Colman, we learn, 
could with difficulty be induced to 
bring it out. These were pleasant 
efforts of his fancy; and not the 
least amusing part of his task was 
working into the second comedy an 
incident which had occurred to him- 
self in Ardagh County, Longford, 
when the private house of Squire 
Fetherston was mistaken for an inn. 
All the leading characters and scenes 
embodied in Goldsmith’s writings 
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seem, indeed, to have been drawn 
from his Irish experiences; and we 
cannot subscribe to the frequently 
expressed dictum that among Eng- 
lish villages we must search for the 
original of Auburn. 

A life of Charles O’Connor, of 
Belenagar, published in the Irish 
Magazine for April, 1808, and 
evidently written by one who pos- 
sessed the entire confidence of that 
brilliantly well-informed man, states 
that the Rev. Thomas Contarine, a 
worthy Protestant clergyman, was 
the party to whom Goldsmith alludes 
in the “Deserted Village;” and 
he adds,—‘“It is not generally 
known that Major MacDermott, of 
Emlagh, in the county of Roscom- 
mon, was the old soldier to whom 
Goldsmith referred. I had this 
anecdote from Mr. O’Connor, who 
often saw the Major at Contarine’s 
house, and enjoyed his society so 
much that he repeatedly spoke of 
him, even in his last years, as a 
person whom he never could forget, 
on account of the vivacity of his 
temper and the affecting emotions 
with which he could tell the history 
of his own adventures.” 

Mr. Forster, in his pleasantly ex- 
haustive biography of Goldsmith, 
regards his brother Henry as the 
prototype of the good pastor 
(p. 803). The portrait of the old 
soldier “ shouldering his crutch to 
show how fields were won” is given 
by Mr. Forster, but no conjecture 
advanced as to who may have sat 
for the portrait. Contarine was a 
near connection of Goldsmith’s, 
befriended him in early struggles, 
paid his college expenses, and is 
quite as likely to have been the 
original of ‘‘the man to all the 
country dear.” It does not follow 
that because Henry Goldsmith is 
feelingly addressed in “ The Tra- 
veller” he must needs figure under 
a disguise in the ‘ Deserted 
Village.” 
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It is not our purpose to write a 
memoir of Goldsmith, but to supply 
afew facts and thoughts not pre- 
viously used in the otherwise 
exhaustive researches of his bio- 
graphers. A more fitting shamrock 
could not decorate Goldsmith’s name 
than the three lives contributed by 
Irving, Foster, and Prior, John- 
son’s “ Lives of the Poets” paused 
at 1773. It is much to be regretted 
that we have no life of Goldsmith 
from the pen best qualified to write 
it. Nollekins cut Noll’s bust; why 
did Johnson hesitate to be his 
biographer? He, however, wrote 
his epitaph, and here it is :— 

“ Omne fere genus scribendi 

letiget nullum quod tegitit quod . 
non ornavat.” 
And elsewhere he calls him “a 
very great man.” Thus we see 
that Johnson highly appreciated 
Goldsmith’s genius, and that Ma- 
caulay is not justified in the dark 
inference he seeks to draw, namely, 
that Johnson closed his “ Lives of 
the Poets” at 1773 for the purpose 
of shutting out Goldsmith and slam- 
ming the door of his book in his 
face. 

And now a word as regards the 
epitaph in Westminster Abbey, to 
which allusion has just been made. 
He was not born, as the epitaph 
falsely states, in 1731, but three 
years earlier ; and for many years 
it was erroneously asserted on the 
monument that Elphin, in Roscom- 
mon, was the natal spot. It should 
be Pallas, county Longford, and 
the discrepancy is noticed in the 
New Monthly Magazine for 1821, 
p. 450. 

Macaulay considers that Gold- 
smith’s poem called “ Retaliation ” 
is his masterpiece. In this a host 
of hostile critics were shattered by 
his pen. The hot words of retort 
often prove a success not less bril- 
liant than striking. Byron’s “ Hours 
of Idleness” was most feeble, but 
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when attacked by Brougham, he 
displayed annihilative power in 
“English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers.” And in the case of Gold- 
smith’s ‘‘ Retaliation,” it is to be 
regretted that half-a-dozen like- 
nesses of forgotten men like “ hoarse 
Fitzgerald” should fill niches which 
possess no interest for posterity. 

“He knew nothing with accuracy,” 
asserts Macaulay, in the “ Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica.” But this sweep- 
ing censure must be taken cum 
grano salis, In _ performing his 
drudging duties for booksellers, it 
is easy to perceive that the labour 
was not one of love; but no graver 
charge of inaccuracy can be brought 
against him than when, in his “ Ani- 
mated Nature,” he tells, with faith and 
gravity, some wonderful travellers’ 
stories about gigantic Patagonians 
and nightingales that repeat long 
conversations. How difficult it is 
for a prolific writer to be always 
accurate, we know from the ex- 
ample of Macaulay himself. Thus, 
in the very memoir of Goldsmith, to 
which we have just referred, Macau- 
lay, speaking of “ Goldy’s” “ Life 
of Beau Nash,” expresses regret 
that it is not reprinted, though it 
well deserves to be so, forgetting 
that it may be found in Prior’s edi- 
tion of Goldsmith’s works, and also 
in that edited by Peter Cunningham. 
In throwing doubts on Goldsmith’s 
medical degree, Macaulay says that 
his biographers believe it to have 
been obtained from Padua; but he 
should have written Louvain, the 
records of which were burnt during 
the revolution. 

Of Goldsmith’s “History of 
England,” we are assured by 
Macaulay that, though most read- 
able, it is inaccurate—a criticism 
thoroughly applicable to his own 
magnum opus. 

A great deal has been sarcastically 
said and written about the gold- 
laced coat in which Goldsmith often 
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shewed himself; but it was the 
fashion of the day to wear such 
garb, and it was surely venial 
in a man on whose visage the small- 
pox had dealt its mark with peculiar 





severity—and whose romantic tem- 
perament led him to pay homage 
to accomplished women—to resort 
to such feathers as helped to relieve 
his ugliness, Perhaps if it had not 
been for that gold-laced coat, the de- 
votion of the jessamine bride towards 
him would never have been so last- 
ing. When an old woman, she loved 
to talk of him, and press to her lips 
some relics of poor Noll. 

His idiosyncrasy, when analyzed, 
discloses some inconsistencies. He 
generally failed in all his studies, 
blundered in every plan of advance- 
ment, while all his writings are full 
of intelligence, and irresistibly com- 
mand success. Grotesque in his 
movements, a singular grace and 
charm sparkled from his style. Awk- 
ward and bungling at every step, yet, 
pen in hand, abeautifully picturesque 
tint flowed from it. In society a 
bore, in conversation absent, feeble, 
and stumbling — his composition 
was as the rush of many waters ; 
an exhaustless mine of lore supplied 
the crucible from which he ladled 
molten gold to the world. With a 
golden pen, he had notasilver tongue. 
“So extraordinary,” says Macaulay, 
“was the contrast between Gold- 
smith’s published works and the 
silly things which he said, that 
Horace Walpole described him as 
an inspired idiot.” “Noll,” said 
Garrick, “ wrote like an angel, and 
talked like poor Poll.” Johnson 
and Chamier expressed themselves 
to the same effect. 

His stumbling talk arose not from 
shyness—those who are in fear of 
falling do nothing but stumble. He 
was full of vanity, but cared not for 
worldly honours or pelf. He knew 
his weaknesses well, and that his 
worst foe was his own tongue; but 
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he had not the self-command to keep 
it quiet. As fast as he clambered 
out of one pitfall he fell into another. 
He dressed himself like a lump of 
gilt gingerbread; his thoughts on 
paper were dressed with exquisite 
simplicity. © 

While his designs were generally 
bad—the “ Traveller,” perhaps ex- 
cepted—his execution was always 
good. In his books he was a 
moralist, in his habits a rake: as 
an administrator of his affairs, he 
was slobbering, undisciplined, and 
wasteful: as a compiler, he proved 
himself master of the arts of selec- 
tiou, condensation, and intellectual 
economy. We love the man, but 
fail to respect him. He would coin 
his heart into gold for beggars, and 
forget legitimate debts to butcher 
and baker. He would clothe the 
naked, but cheat the tailor who 
supplied the garb. If Goldsmith 
had his follies and frailties, it may, 
in charity, be said, that he possessed 
redeeming virtues. No man ever 
yet rose from the perusal of his 
writings without feeling heart and 
mind enlarged by the inculcations 
of benevolence with which they 
are replete. When dying he left 
posterity a great bequest. Our 
souls are permeated by the glow of 
hisown beniguant spirit; asympathy 
for human sufferings, with an en- 
larged charity, are awakened; a 
generous forbearance fostered. A 
perfect portrait of a Christian priest 
is presented to us in the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,”—one who bore the do- 
mestic sorrows, with which it pleased 
God to bruise him, in that true 
Christian and philosophic spirit 
already exemplified {by Job. By 
no part of Goldsmith’s writings do 
we find the cheek of virgin innocence 
urged to blush. Always pleasing, 
simple, and true to Nature, he never 
resorted to sensationalism for effect. 
By the spill he alone could wield 
we are alternately moved to tears 
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or exhilarated by joyous laughter. 
He trusted to his playful humour to 
win; to the sparks of his genial 
fancy to dazzle; to the strokes of 
his vigorous philosophy to convince. 
Closely identified with the Church 
of the ascendancy, nowhere can he be 
detected pandering to that fell spirit 
of religious bigotry which ran riot 
in days when Ireland lay bound 
beneath the hoof of an iniquitous 
code; and a partisan press, and 
profaned pulpit, co-operated to de- 
fame it. ‘The patriot-voice of Ire- 
land was tongue-tied, and Grattan 
had not yet sounded the trumpet of 
her resurrection. But no man who 
has studied the “ Deserted Village ”’ 
can fail to see how keenly the wrongs 
of his country touched Goldsmith’s 
compassionate heart, and the hard 
struggle it cost him to restrain the 
emotions which moved his patriot 
soul. 

Assuredly there never lived a man 
of a less mercenary nature. When the 
Duke of Northumberland was coming 
to Ireland he sent for Goldsmith, and 
told him he would be glad to do him 
any kindness ; to which Goldsmith 
replied, that he had a brother there, 
a clergyman, who needed help ; but 
he asked nothing for himself. The 
narrator of this interview calls him 
an idiot for thus trifling with his 
fortune, and putting back the hand 
that was held out to assist him. 
When a note for 100/. reached him 
from the publisher of the “* Deserted 
Village,” although it was the sum 
agreed upon for the piece, he mag- 
nanimously returned it, because some 
officious friend remarked it was a 
large price for so shorta poem. “ It 
is more than the honest man can 
afford,” said Goldsmith, “or the 
piece is worth.” 

It has often been said that until 
the erection of Foley’s statue of 
Goldsmith in Dublin, and the recent 
formation of the Goldsmith Club, 
no efforts had been made in Ireland 
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to discharge any legitimate debt of 
honour tohis memory. The follow- 
ing, however, which we find in a 
once influential English journal, the 
Star, of November 3rd, 1820, shows 
that this reproach is not altogether 
well founded :— , 


“THe Birtu-pay oF OLIVER GOLD- 
smitH.—We have much pleasure in 
stating, that it has been resolved, by 
some distinguished friends of taste and 
literature in Ireland, to hold a Meeting 
at Ballymahon, on the 29th November, 
to celebrate the Anniversary of their 
great national Poet, Oliver Goldsmith ; 
and also for the purpose of devising the 
most practical means of getting rid of 
a weil-merited reproach, under which 
their country lies in the literary world, 
by the erection of a pillar to the me- 
mory of the Poet, on that fascinating 
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spot in Lissoy, which presented to his 
eye the most agreeable horizon in 
nature. Unlike Congreve, and other 
ingrates, who either denied their 
country, or left no traces in their writ- 
ings by which it could be ascertained, 
Goldsmith identified himself and his 
divine poetry with the localities of his 
natal spot—his inimitable delineations 
of which have elicited such universal 
feelings of admiration and delight. His 
memory, therefore, is well entitled to 
some public testimonial of regard from 
a country which derives so much 
honour from his birth; yet in Ireland 
—warm-hearted, romantic Ireland, the 
only memorial of her Goldsmith— 
buried in a foreign land—of him 
whose heart, untravelled, still fondly 
turned to her, is his own old haw- 
thorn-tree in Lissoy, now nearly 
cut away by literary pilgrims.” 


W. J. Firzratrick. 


THE REALITY OF LIFE, 


Wuene are the joys my childhood promised me ? 
What are the pleasures I oft thought to clasp 

Firm to my heart? Alas! they'd seem to be 
Matterless forms that still elude my grasp. 

I longed for manhood, and when manhood came— 
O that I were a gladsome boy again! 

The bliss desired provéd but a name— 
A state of misery, a thing of pain. 

Yet, were it mine to have my sole desire, 
And live my careless childhood’s days once more, 

Perchance this same strange heart would be on fire 
To reach the age it longed to leave before ; 

For man most fickle seems when he has won 

The goal for which his-life race bas been run. 


Ernest HovuGHTON. 
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HISTORICAL GOSSIP ABOUT NAPLES. 


By tHe Rev. Narcissus Georce Batt, M.A. 


Toat kingdom of Naples which 
has fallen to pieces in our time 
through its own corruption, was 
originally founded by the same 
vigorous Norman race that infused 
new blood into Saxon England, 
and continued for several cen- 
turies one of the most important 
states in the European common- 
wealth. But the kings of Naples 
were powerful only from the weak- 
ness of their neighbours. If, indeed, 
they could have united the whole of 
Italy under their sceptre, as at one 
time seemed not improbable, they 
might perhaps have resisted the 
combined assaults of France and 
Spain. The court of Rome, how- 
ever, in its jealousy of its temporal 
power, prevented the consolidation 
of any kingdom in Italy till the pre- 
sent age, and hence when, in the 
fifteenth century, the powerful mo- 
narchs of France and Spain had 
subdued the petty states of those 
countries, the weakness of Italy, 
still divided against itself, invited 
their ambition to an easy conquest. 
The consequences were disastrous 
for the Italians, who became the 
victims first of one and then of the 
other belligerent, and found them- 
selves at length handed over to a 
long succession of foreign viceroys, 
whose stupid tyranny blighted the 
prosperity of Italy and degraded 
her people. 

We shall be indulgent to the defi- 
ciencies of the Italians if we re- 
member that they were robbed of 
their liberties when those of Eng- 
land were yet in their precarious 
infancy. How different might our 
own history have been if Queen 
Mary had borne a son to that Philip 


of Spain whom his father made 
King of Naples, in order that he 
might be a suitable match for the 
English heiress! The Spaniards 
would have paid small regard to 
the stipulations of the marriage 
treaty, and it is very possible that a 
viceroy of the house of Austria 
might have oppressed a Northern 
as well as a Southern dependency 
of the haughty Crown of Spain and 
the Indies. 

The same luckless gift of beauty 
which of old attracted the spoilers 
to Italy now yearly draws more 
harmless hosts of tourists to her 
shores. And since, as Mr. Ruskin 
says, every beautiful object is bright- 
ened by rays from the lamp of 
memory, it is natural to feel inte- 
rested in the history of those lovely 
scenes, particularly as it is full of 
romantic and tragical events, and 
offers many curious parallels and 
contrasts to the history of England. 

After the dissolution of Roman 
Empire, the country now known as 
the kingdom of Naples passed into 
the possession of a tribe from the 
shores of the Baltic, who derived 
their name of Lombards, or long- 
beards, from their wild and savage 
aspect. These barbarians were con- 
verted to Christianity by a bishop 
appropriately named Barbatus, who 
is the patron saint of Benevento, 
and may be recommended in the 
same capacity to our bearded clergy- 
men—an increasing company. The 
chieftains of the Lombards were 
called dukes, a title borrowed from 
the governors of provinces under 
the later emperors. The principal 
dukes were those of Benevento, who 
withstood Charles the Great himself, 
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whose empire extended from the 
Ebro to the Elbe. The city of 
Naples, notwithstanding, maintained 
its independence of the Lombard 
princes, and an interesting anecdote 
is related respecting one of the ob- 
scure wars between them. 

The Greek Emperor Constans 
was the last of the Caesars to visit 
the ancient capital of the empire. 
On his way to Rome he landed with 
an army at Naples, and as Naples 
still belonged to the sovereigns of 
Constantinople, he undertook to rid 
his subjects of their unfriendly 
neighbours. 

Beueventum being besieged bv 
Constans, the Lombard duke sent 
his steward to solicit assistance 
from his fellow-countrymen in the 
North, but, after having fulfilled his 
commission, the messenger was taken 
prisoner by the enemy as he was 
attempting to re-enter the city. The 
crafty Greek, who already contem- 
plated raising the siege, now hoped 
to effect by stratagem what he had 
failed to do by force. He brought 
hiscaptive before the walls, and bade 
him advise his friends to surren- 
der, and to assure them that no relief 
was to be expected. But the brave 
fellow, instead of this, told the duke 
that the king his father was within 
a day’s march, and would come to 
his rescue on the morrow. He had 
only time to say this, and to com- 
mend to his prince’s care his wife 
and children, who he well knew 
would soon be a widow and orphans, 
when the ungenerous Constans 
caused his head to be struck off and 
‘ast within the city from one of the 
military engines. It was brought 
to the duke, who recognized the 
disfigured countenance of his faith- 
ful servant, bathed it with his tears, 
kissed the lifeless lips, and erected 
a splendid tomb over the body, in 
memory of such a noble example cf 
courage aud self-devotion. The 
Greeks and Lombards subsequently 
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arranged their disputes, and we read 
of an embassy from Constantinople 
which brought the duke, among 
other presents, a handsome comb 
and scissors, no doubt as a delicate 
hint that his grace’s long beard 
would be improved by being 
trimmed. 

Nor was the adornment of the 
inner man neglected by the Lom- 
bards, if we may trust an old 
author, who says, “ while I.ouis 
reigned in France,” z.¢., in the ninth 
century, “thirty-two philosophers 
were at Benevento.” If philosophers 
were as troublesome then as now, 
we might not envy a city in which 
such a social-science congress was 
in permanent session. Most likely, 
however, these so-called philosophers 
were little more than professors of 
the three R.’s, as they are called— 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
which were rare accomplishments at 
that time. We may imagine the 
gross ignorance which prevailed 
during the jast centuries of the first 
thousand years of our era from the 
fact that the illustrious Charlemagne, 
who restored the empire of the West, 
was uvable to write; while Gregory 
II., the founder of the temporal 
power, was so little versed in Bible 
history, that in a solemn letter to 
the Greek Emperor Leo, he exhorts 
that image-breaking prince to take 
warning from the example of Heze- 
kiah, a wicked king who was smit- 
ten with leprosy, for profanely des- 
troying the brazen serpent of Moses ! 

Persons who desired to lead a 
quiet life, and improve their minds, 
had no other refuge open to them 
than the monasteries, which were 
for a long time the great centres of 
religion and civilization. ‘That was 
the goldeu age of monastic sanctity, 
when the recluses of Ireland issued 
from their solitude and became the 
pioneers of Christianity through 
central and southern Europe. I 
may be indulged in this passing re- 
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ference to the forgotten glories of 
the isle of saints, inasmuch as Naples 
was one of the countries visited by 
the Celtic missionaries, and next to 
San Gennaro himself no name is 
more reverenced there than that of 
Cataldo, or Catholdo. He was an 
Irishman, and Bishop of Tarentum, 
and his festival has the same rainy 
reputation as St. Swithin’s Day 
amongst ourselves. 

But the great patriarch of the 
monks of the West was a native 
Italian, Benedict, Abbot of Monte 
Casino, in the kingdom of Naples, 
the parent house of the great Be- 
nedictine order. The Abbey of 
Monte Casino was so enriched by 
the devotion of successive genera- 
tions, that its superiors held the first 
rank among the barons of the king- 
dom, and were able to take the field 
at the head of their vassals, and 
interfere as potent allies in the quar- 
rels of sovereigns. Yet this reli- 
gious house is more honourably 
distinguished as a place of Jearning, 
where, during the dark ages, the 
mouk’s translated the ancient clas- 
sies, and studied philosophy and 
medicine in the literature of the 
Saracens. One of these learned 
monks was Constantine the African, 
the Admirable Crichton of the 
eleventh century. This celebrated 
man was born at Carthage, and 
travelled for thirty-nine years 
through many parts of Asia and 
Africa. He applied himself at 
Babylon to the study of arithmetic, 
logic, geometry, astronomy, and 
natural philosophy; but his own 
countrymen were jealous of his 
superiority, and conspired to kill 
him, so that he was compelled to 
escape in all haste to Salerno, near 
Naples ; there he begged his bread, 
till a Mahomedan prince, who 
chanced to visit this great com- 
mercial city, recognized the famous 
scholar under the beggar’s rags, and 
on his recommendation Constantine 
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was patronized by the duke, and at 
length admitted to the learned leisure 
of the brotherhood of Monte Casino. 
The tomb of St. Benedict in this 
abbey vied as a place of pilgrimage 
with the shrine of St. Michael or 
Monte Gorgano, and it was in the 
humble guise of pilgrims to these 
sanctuaries that the future masters 
of Naples and Sicily first appeared 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
In that age such pious journeys 
were of every-day occurrence. A 
pilgrimage was frequently imposed 
by law as a sort of transportation, 
and since conscience is often stronger 
than law, many powerful offenders, 
who feared no earthly tribunal, 
would voluntarily submit to this 
exercise of penitence; they even 
sought to satisfy public opinion, or 
quiet their own minds, by increasing 
the toils of the journey in ways 
which, though ludicrous, must have 
been excessively uncomfortable. 
Thus, a Lombard noble, who had 
murdered his prince, carried a good- 
sized stone in his mouth all the way 
to Jerusalem and back, and only 
took it out when he had to eat and 
drink. But this was outdone by the 
Count of Anjou, who caused himself, 
during the same tedious journey, to 
be constantly whipped by two of his 
servants. It is not strange that the 
modern English are partial to foreign 
travel; they inherit the taste both 
from their Saxon and Norman an- 
cestors. An old author says that 
the habit of travelling had become 
second-nature to the Saxons, and 
the chronicles represent the Nor- 
mans also as a people marvellously 
fond of going on pilgrimage. In 
this favourite pursuit they were 
checked by no obstacle, daunted by 
no danger; on the contrary, danger 
seemed to be a positive temptation 
to these enterprising adventurers, 
the true prototypes of our restless 
young gentlemen who yearly make 
their vacation tours to the summits 
29 
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of the Alps, the sources of African 
rivers, or the icy solitude round the 
North Pole. 


Of course the valiant pilgrims of 


Normandy considered the slaughter 
of Paynims an augmentation to the 
merit of their holy journey, and in 
this way they made themselves so 
useful to the native princes, who 
were often troubled by marauding 
Saracens, that presents of fruit 
were sent from the gardens near 
Vesuvius to the banks of the Seine, 
in order to allure more of the war- 
like strangers to the fair land 
“where the orange-trees bloom.” 
It was not the only time that history 
has verified the fable of the man and 
the horse. 

The Norman knights were of no 
large stature, as the armour of our 
ancient barons still testifies (at the 
Sglintoun tournament, I belicve, the 
old suits of mail were found much too 
small), But had they been giants they 
could not have mingled with more 
tremendous effect in the civil wars 
of the degenerate Greeks and 
Italians. Lifled cannon and iron- 
plated ships had not yet interfered 
with the personal prowess of the 
warrior, but one brave man could 
often turn the fortunes of the day. 
Nor were the Normans less politic 
than valiant ; they were ably led, 
aud the surname of Guiscard, or 
the Wiseacre (in a good sense), 
which was applied to their chief, 
shows that the head, as well as the 
hand, had a share in their success. 
The family of Hautville, to which 
Robert Guiscard belonged, had 
their weakness, and I must confess 
that the conduct of some of this 
band of brothers towards their 
young relatives was too much like 
that of the wicked uncle in the pa- 
thetic tale of the Babes in the Wood. 
But they were all clever and un- 
scrupulous men, well fitted to carve 
out their fortunes in the then exist- 
ing state of society. Great social 
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revolutions preceded the present 
settlement of Europe, just as terrible 
convulsions in the natural world are 
believed to have ushered in the 
actual constitution of nature. The 
political condition of Christendom 
for some centuries after 1000 a.p. 
may be compared to what we are 
told of Japan in our own time, 
‘There were two supreme potentates 
invested with vast, undefined prero- 
gatives and honours almost divine. 
‘The emperors elected in Germany, 
and crowned at Rome, as the suc- 
cessors of Augustus; and the popes, 
reverenced with still deeper awe as 
the successors of St. Peter, who 
from subjects of the emperor were 
fast becoming his rivals, and who 
exercised the same sort of super- 
intendence over the affairs of nations 
that is now conceded to the five 
great powers. The Greeks alone 
did not acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Roman Pontiff, but called 
him in derision an emperor, not a 
bishop; and, indeed, his influence 
was almost as great in secular as in 
religious matters. 

Under these two prominent figures 
in the history of the middle ages, a 
large share of power belonged to 
the feudal nobles of every rank. 
The people, except in the towns, 
were still much depressed, and 
slavery lingered in Italy so late as 
the fourteenth century. More liberty 
was enjoyed by the citizens of large 
towns, though even there the aristo- 
cracy resided in fortified mansions, 
making war on each other like inde- 
pendent sovereigns. As the strength 
of these domestic fortresses consisted 
in their lofty, but plain and slender 
towers, of which several thousands 
existed in a single town, a city in 
medizxval Italy must have, from a 
distance, resembled one of our manu- 
facturing towns, with its countless 
tall chimneys; but instead of de- 
noting the workshops of peaceful 
industry, the Italian turrets were 
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symptoms of the public disorder, 
and have nearly all been demolished 
as robber-nests. Besides these, the 
only buildings of stone were the 
churches and monasteries, so that it 
was easy for an angry victor to 
destroy a whole city of wooden 
houses, thatched or shingled. 

Marshes and woods then covered 
much of Italy, but there was in all 
probability less abject misery than 
now. The commerce of the East 
and West had not yet deserted its 
aucient track, and the kings must 
have enjoyed ample revenues, since 
they not only lived in great splen- 
dour, and amused themselves with 
frequent wars, but adorned their 
capitals with such noble churches 
and palaces as subsequent ages have 
despaired of emulating. 

It was at the beginning of this 
stirring period, memorable also for 
the Norman conquest of England, 
that the brothers of Hautville and 
Attaville began their career of am- 
bition ; and by the year 1127, after 
loug wars (including a siege of Troy, 
a city in Apulia defended by Greeks, 
and two modern battles of Canna), 
the whole of the late kingdom of 
Naples had passed by conquest or 
inheritance under the dominion of 
Roger, nephew of Robert Guiseard. 
Naples itself, the future capital, was 
his latest acquisition, and it did not 
surrender its republican indepen- 
dence till 1139, when it capitulated 
after a long resistance. 

Thus victorious on every side, 
Roger’s next object was to make 
his titular rank correspond with his 
real power. He had inherited from 
his father and uncle the titles of 
Count of Sicily and Duke of Apulia, 
now he caused himself to be crowned 
King of Sicily, by the four primates 
of his realm, in the cathedral of 
Palermo. But Roger deemed his 
new crown insecure till it had been 
solemnly confirmed to him by the 
proper authority. The emperors of 
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Germany then claimed the right of 
bestowing crowns, but as the em- 
perors had always shown themselves 
jealous of the Normans, Roger 
prudently applied to the other king- 
maker, the supreme pontiff. ‘There 
were then two rival Popes, and the 
king unfortunately went to the 
wrong one. Hence he had to con- 
tend for a time with both popes and 
emperor, but their jealousies and his 
own dexterity saved him from de- 
struction, though his country was 
invaded, and Amalfi, at that time 
an important seaport, was taken and 
pillaged, iu spite of its strong situa- 
tion among tne hills. 

During this plundering of Amalfi 
a discovery was made hardly less 
celebrated, though far less useful, 
than that of the mariner’s compass, 
which was there invented. The 
famous laws of Justinian had been 
long forgotten, but a copy having 
been found iu Amalfi, its choice 
Latinity and elegant system of juris- 
prudence charmed the imagination 
of the age. It became the text-book 
of universities and courts of law, 
but its servile principles detracted 
seriously from its merits, since pro- 
fessors and lawyers here learned 
that the subject’s money was at the 
disposal of the sovereign, and that 
even the right to live depended on 
his indulgence. Of course these 
theories were little regarded in prac- 
tice by the haughty barons who 
boasted their descent from the con- 
queror of Rome, Still their diffusion 
in a book of great authority could 
not but have a mischievous tendency, 
and it is not diflicult to trace the 
connection between the discovery of 
the Pandects at Amalfi and the esta- 
blishment of absolute monarchies on 
the continent, as well as the civil 
wars of England, in the seventeenth 
century. 

The poetical imagination of Dante 
has planned a sort of Utopia for 
Christendom, wherein pope and 
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emperor, each supreme in his own 
sphere, and neither interfering with 
the other, should rule mankind by 
divine right, as the sun and moon 
preside over the natural world. In 
reality, the jarring interests of these 
potentates occasioned constant quar- 
rels, which, however, saved not only 
the kingdom of Sicily, but the liber- 
tics of Europe. The pontiffs soon 
found it expedient to have a friend 
at hand to protect them against the 
emperors, and hence they not only 
sanctioned the coronation of Roger, 
but granted him and his successors 
the extraordinary privilege of being 
the perpetual legates of the Holy See. 
By this concession of the Court of 
Rome the kings of Sicily exercised 
ecclesiastical supremacy throughout 
that island, in token whereof they 
caused themselves to be represented 
on their coins in priestly robes—an 
assumption from which even Henry 
VIII., our pontiff-king, thought fit 
to refrain. 

Roger, like most founders of 
dynasties, was able, active, and 
energetic; his son William, on the 
contrary, loved indolence and plea- 
sure, and fancied he could enjoy the 
advantages of the rank to which he 
was born without the trouble of its 
duties. He lived secluded in his 
gardens and palaces, and would hear 
nothing of business except from one 
special favourite. The misgovern- 
ment of this minister provoked more 
than one rebellion, when the king 
roused himself from his luxury, and 
showed no less energy and prompti 
tude in suppressing the insurrection 
than cruelty in punishing the imise- 
rable revolters. But after these 
transient outbursts William always 
relapsed into sloth, and abandoned 
his kingdom to the all-powerful 
favourite. At length, emboldened 
by impunity, the ambitious premier 
conspired against his too confiding 
master, and sounded the Archbishop 
of Palermo about killing the king 
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and usurping the throne. But that 
influential prelate, though he had 
hitherto co-operated with the favour- 
ite, now objected, and threatened to 
reveal the plot. At this crisis the 
archbishop was seized with sudden 
illness, as to the cause of which he 
entertained not unwarrantable sus 
picion, and, as it would have been 
useless to complain to William, he 
prudently arranged forthwith to 
have his enemy assassinated. Mean- 
while the favourite, finding that his 
old colleague did not die so soon as 
he had expected, came to pay him a 
friendly visit. He kindly broughta 
phial of medicine which had come 
from Salerno, where drugs either for 
shortening or lengthening human 
life were to be obtained in perfection. 
“Let your grace drink this,” he said, 
pouring out a cupful, ‘‘ and you will 
soon be relieved ;” but the arch- 
bishop, who did not wish to be 
relieved in that particular way, 
apologized that his stomach was too 
weak to swallow anything, and at 
the same time despatched a messen- 
ger to hasten matters. To finish the 
story, the favourite was murdered 
that evening, and the archbishop did 
not long survive him, as the poison 
he had taken, if slow, was sure. 
Such was the state of affairs under 
William the Bad, the Tiberius of 
Sicily, who killed his own eldest 
boy with a kick, and cast out the 
murdered prisoners of his dungeons 
to be devoured by dogs. Yet he was 
a handsome, brave, and accomplished 
man, of fair abilities and a refined 
taste, especially in architecture; so 
that we may perceive from his 
example the debasing effects of 
indolence and love of pleasure when 
long indulged, William’s life was 
shortened by his dislike to anything 
unpalatable. His dominions com- 
prebended the great medical school 
of Salerno, where Hippocrates and 
Galen were studied under their 
Arabian dress, where every ove was 
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a physician, and even the highest 
nobility accounted their titles im- 
perfect unless the magical letters 
M.D. were appended to the list of 
their dignities. A king who had 
such an aceumulation of learning at 
his command should surely not have 
allowed himself to die, at least until 
he had reached the age of old Parr. 
But though Romnald, Archbishop 
of Salerno, who was at once an his- 
torian, divine, and physician of 
renown, came over on purpose to 
cure the king, the fastidious patient, 
accustomed to all the delicacies of 
the table, would rather die than take 
the potions tendered to him. Indeed 
the pharmacopceia of that age must 
have been nauseous in the extreme, 
to judge from the catalogues now 
extant, the doctors of the good 
old time maintaining the grand prin- 
ciple that whatever was most nasty 
must needs be salutary. 

William II. of Sicily was of such 
a different character from his father 
as to merit the surname of Good, by 
which he is known in history. Of 
his virtuous actions I shall only 
mention that he preserved peace at 
home and abroad, encouraged in- 
dustry and commerce, and introduced 
from the East the cultivation of silk, 
for which Sicily is well adapted. 
He built the noble cathedral of 
Monreale, near Palermo, where Gari- 
baldi, in the last war, won a battle 
over the Neapolitans. This splendid 
monument of the wealth and de- 
votion of the Norman king is unique 
in its architecture, combining, as it 
does, the grandeur and solemnity of 
the Norman style, with the exube- 
rant decoration and fanciful grace 
of the Saracenic, and the rich and 
gorgeous colouring of the Byzantine. 
The walls glow with Mosaic paint- 
ings, wherein the stately though 
stiff figures of saints and Biblical 
personages stand forth on a back- 
ground of burnished gold. It is 
said that Charles V., the master 
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of half the crowns of Europe, and 
owner of the inexhaustible treasures 
of the New World, marvelled how 
the king of one small realm could 
have built such an edifice in a rude 
age, and confessed his own power 
unequal to the task. But then the 
ambition of the emperor had involved 
him in continual wars, and he was 
ignorant of the boundless revenues 
which William derived from peace 
and justice, and attention to his 
subjects’ welfare. 

The last, but not the least, of the 
merits of this good king was his 
good taste in marrying an English 
princess, Joanna, the daughter of 
our Henry II. Indeed, throughout 
the Norman rule in England and 
Sicily, there was an intimate connec- 
tion between those distant islands. 
The ruling classes in each country 
acknowledged the tie of kindred 
blood. It was to Robert, son of 
William the Conqueror, that the 
medical faculty of Salerno dedicated 
a book, which embodied the sanitary 
science of the age, in rhyming Latin 
verse, An Irish professor taught 
law at Naples, English ecclesiastics 
were beneficed in Sicily, where the 
exiled companions of Thomas & 
Becket also found refuge; and it is 
pleasant to remember that the chosen 
minister of William the Good was a 
native of England. 

As the English regretted their last 
Saxon king, Edward the Confessor, 
the people of Sicily and Naples long 
looked back with regret to the just 
laws and happy times of William, 
whose death was the beginning of 
many troubles. As he had no child, 
the Empress Constance, his aunt, in- 
herited the crown, but the nobility, 
unwilling to see theircountry become 
a dependency of the empire, set up 
an illegitimate cousin of the late 
king, named Tancred, who, by dint 
of unceasing exertions, maintained 
for a few years his precarious autho- 
rity. ‘But Tanered, though a born 
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warrior, had too tender a heart for 
his position, and died of grief for the 
death of his eldest son, in the year 
1194. He was spared witnessing 
the cruel fate of his remaining son, 
William IIT., who had not reigned 
one year when he was compelled to 
surrender to the Emperor Henry. 

This ferocious German, the jailor 
of Richard the Lion-hearted, mcr- 
tally hated the family of the usurper 
Tancred. He dug up the bones of 
the deceased king, burned alive and 
otherwise cruelly massacred many 
of his partisans, and carried away to 
Germany the treasures of Palermo. 
Young William had capitulated on 
promise of his life. He was, not- 
withstanding, blinded and horribly 
mutilated, and died in prison, the 
last male of the Norman line of 
Sicily. 

The fate of Robert of Normandy, 
blinded by his brother Henry L., is 
a familiar instance of this manner 
of disqualifying dethroned princes 
from reigning. But our language 
has happily no special word, like the 
Italian abbacindre to denote the 
practice. It was no doubt introduced 
from the East, with other barbarous 
usages of the Saracens and latter 
Greeks. An oriental influence is 
very perceptible in the history we 
have been considering. We find the 
secluded king in his harem guarded 
by mutilated chamberlains; the all- 
powerful vizier also appears. Dogs 
eat the flesh of state criminals, every 
green tree is cut down in an invaded 
province, one stone not left on 
another in an obnoxious city, while 
the families of fallen kings are 
utterly .extirpated, precisely as in 
the familiar pages of the Hebrew 
annals, It is curious that the Nor- 
man dynasties in Sicily and in 
England had each three kings fol- 
lowed by an usurpation and a civil 
war, after which the crown passed 
by marriage to a foreigner. Happily 
for England, Matilda was only a 
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dowager-empress, whose actual 
husband, Geoffrey Plantagenet, was 
but a petty sovereign. Sicily, on 
the contrary, was annexed to the 
empire by the succession of Con- 
stance and her son Frederic II., and 
so became involved in the struggle 
between pope and emperor, which 
was then at its height. 

The great contest between the 
factions of Guelph and Ghibelline, 
which fills the annals of the Swabian 
dynasty, is too large a subject to 
enter upon here, but I cannot omit 
the account of its first outburst, 
which I have read in an Italian 
author. It appears that a lady at 
Florence, one day looking out of her 
window, as ladies will do, cast her 
eye on a handsome young cavalier 
who chanced to be riding by, and 
was so delighted with his rich dress 
and comely looks, that she invited 
him into her mansion, and then and 
there made him an offer of her 
dauglhter’s hand in marriage. Now 
the gay knight had no right to listen 
to this flattering proposal, inasmuch 
as he was engaged to another 
damsel ; but the united charms of 
beauty, wealth, and high connec- 
tions prevailed over his constancy 
to his affianced bride. Her friends 
were naturally offended, and one of 
them ijost no time in poignarding the 
faithless swain, which was the 
medieval form of action for breach 
of promise. ‘The affair was much 
canvassed among the gossiping 
citizens, and out of their disputes 
grew two parties, called Blacks and 
Whites, which took opposite sides 
in the great political questions of 
the day. 

The Emperor Frederick IT, had 
very high notions of his prerogative, 
so that it was well for liberty that 
the popes and their partisans, the 
Guelphs, stood in the way of his 
ambition. Ie imagined himself to 
be the heir of the old universal 
mouvarchy of Rome, and went so fur 
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as to threaten the Sultan Saladin 
that he would revenge the defeat of 
Crassus in Mesopotamia. Though 
an enemy of the popes, he was no 
friend to religious toleration, but 
patronized the newly-established 
Inquisition, and committed many so- 
called heretics to the flames, which 
he was the first sovereign to 
kindle for such offences. But 
men may be intolerant without be- 
lief, and, spite of his severe laws 
against heresy, Frederick was gene- 
rally suspected of being himself a 
heretic. Accordingly, Dante, though 
aloyal Ghibelline, has given the great 
emperor a place in his ‘ Inferno,” 
where, being enclosed in a fiery 
sepulchre, he might experience in 
his own person the miseries he had 
often inflicted on others. The 
wizard Michael Scott, so well known 
to the readers of Sir Walter, was an 
intimate friend of Frederick II., and 
foretold, it is said, that he should*® 
die at Florence. Hence the em- 
peror always avoided the celebrated 
city on the Arno ; but he could not 
elude his destiny, aud expired rather 
suddenly, in 1248, at a castle in 
Romagna, called Fisenzuola, or little 
Florence, so that the prophecy was 
fulfilled after all. Shakespeare 
alludes to a similar story respecting 
the death of Henry 1V. of England. 

Conrad, the son of Frederick, was 
a brutal tyrant, unfit, like mosi 
Germans, for governing Italians ; 
but his reign was short, and in the 
confusion that followed his death 
Manfred, his illegitimate brother, 
usurped the kingdom of Sicily. 
Manfred was not a bad king, but 
the popes hud been thoroughly 
alarmed by the greatness of the 
Swabian family, and nothing could 
satisfy them but its utter ruin. 
They at first hoped to interest Eng- 
land in their quarrel, and our weak 
sovereign Henry III, spent large 
sums in Italy in order to win the 
Sicilian crown for his son Edmund, 
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but as his Parliament would not 
engage in a distant war for an idea, 
the pope was compelled to fall back 
upon martial France, ever eager for 
glory and conquest. Louis 1X. then 
reigned in France, who has obtained 
the title of saint; but his brother 
Charles, Duke.of Anjou and Count 
of Provence, a warlike and ambitious 
prince, hastened to the crusade 
against Manfred, who was repre- 
sented as little better than a Saracen, 
because he had some Saracens in his 
army. 

The Neapolitans had no cause to 
love the house of Swabia, and they 
deserted Manfred, who was killed in 
battle, fighting with the courage of 
despair. His mangled body was 
discovered by the grief of a faithful 
noble, and buried where he fell, 
under a huge heap of stones. But 
the wrath of the Church pursued 
its enemy after his death, and the 
excommunicated corpse was taken 
up by night and cast, with extin- 
guished torches, into the river Verde, 
though, as his spirit assured Dante, 
the Divine love was not utterly lost 
to him through their malediction. 

The Neapolitans soon learned to 
dread the French yoke no less than 
the German. The rumour of the 
unpopularity of the new king tempted 
young Corradino, the son of the 
“mperor Conrad, to make a bold 
stroke for his inheritance. The ex- 
pedition w. s disastrous for the Ger- 
man prince, and his youthful cousin, 
the Duke of Austria, who had 
shared in his enterprise. They 
were defeated and taken prisoners 
by Charles of Anjou, and a mes- 
senger was sent to Rome to learn 
the pleasure of the pontiff as to 
what was to be done with them. 
* The life of Conradiue is the death of 
Charles,” was the oracular response, 
and accordingly both princes were 
condemned, after «a mock trial, and 
publicly beheaded in the market- 
place of Naples, a.p, 1209. This 


















was the first judicial execution of a 
king in modern history, and neither 
the beheading of Charles I. nor that 
of Louis XVI. made a more pro- 
found impression on the mind of 
their contemporaries. The duke 
suffered first, and Conradine kissed 
his severed head, and Jamented that 
he had been the cause of his un- 
timely end; he then expressed his 
sorrow for his own mother, who 
had been very unwilling to let him 
leave her ; lastly, it is said, that he 
threw down his ring and glove, and 
begged that it might be given to the 
King of Aragon, his cousin’s hus- 
band, in token that he bequeathed 
to him the inheritance of his claims 
and of his wrongs. Charles of 
Anjou transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Palermo to Naples, and 
adorned his new capital with a 
characteristic monument—I mean 
the old castle, still called nuovo or 
new, like Newcastle-on-Tyne or 
New College in Oxford. It was 
like the Tower of London, at once 
a fortress, a palace, and a prison, 
and in its huge round towers re- 
sembled the Bastile. 

Meanwhile Sicily, deserted by the 
monarch, was abandoned to the 
outrages of his French officials, who 
so roused the vindictive temper of 
the islanders as to bring on the war 
of the Sicilian Vespers. The King 
of Aragon took the opportunity to 
revenge his relations, and in the end 
Sicily became an independent king- 
dom in his family; yet the court of 
Rome had the tact to disguise its 
defeat by continuing the title of 
Kings of Sicily in the house of 
Anjou, as if the province north of 
the Strait of Messina were ancther 
Sicily on the mainland; and this is 
the origin of the quaint title King 
of the Two Sicilies, which was borne 
by the sovereigns of Naples till the 
last. 

The son of Charles of Anjou was 
taken prisoner by the Sicilians, who 
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referred his doom to Constance of 
Aragon, the daughter of his father’s 
victim Manfred ; she had the gene- 


rosity to save his life. He was not 
like his stern, warlike sire, but took 
pleasure in books and music, and 
had a stall reserved in one of his 
cathedrals, wherein he assisted as a 
prebendary at public worship. 

The institutions of the kingdom 
took a more settled form in this age. 
Naples as a Grecian colony had long 
possessed certain clubs, each with 
its place of meeting called a theatre ; 
these were now limited to five ex- 
clusively aristocratic associations, 
which had the right of electing 
deputies who had a considerable 
share in the government. The 
merchants and tradesmen had also 
guilds or confraternities, but his- 
torians complain that, though they 
made a fine show at church, with 
their corporate insignia, they were 
not over-honest in their every-day 
business. The Parliaments of Naples 
consisted of the barons and mayors 
of towns. The clergy were not as 
in other countries a separate estate, 
but their prelates ranked among the 
barons, and as such had seats in 
Parliament. The functions of these 
Parliaments were similar to those of 
the Parliaments of England ; they 
granted taxes, confirmed the royal 
edicts, and assisted the sovereign 
with their advice, though it was not 
always taken by the strong-willed 
kings. 

There had always been a close 
bond of union between the kings of 
Sicily and the Roman _pontiffs. 
Under William the Good, Pope 
Alexander fled in disgust to Gaeta, 
and cast himself on the king’s pro- 
tection against the rebellious Ro- 
mans, precisely as Pius IX. did 
in the troubles of 1849. The 


sovereigns of the house of Anjou 
were, like John of England, the 
Pope’s immediate vassals and tri- 
butaries, 


and it is impossible 
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to keep the history of the two 
sovereigns entirely distinct. This 
must be my excuse for relating a 
singular transaction which befell in 
the reign of Charles II. of Naples. 
The papal chair had been more than 
two years vacant, and an election 
was impatiently expected, when it 
was suddenly announced that Peter 
Murro was Pope, and nothing but 
special inspiration, it was believed, 
could have guided the choice of 
such a holy man. An aged hermit 
had long dwelt in the odour of 
sanctity on the side of a high moun- 
tain near Sulmo, where few had 
ever visited him, save the shepherds 
who brought the charitable offerings 
of his neighbours. Even in Italy 
the winter is cold on those heights, 
but nature had clothed the body of 
the solitary with a thick coat of 
hair, so that, in his cave, he must 
have appeared like some wild animal 
in its den. The king hastened to 
the hermitage, and with difficulty 
persuaded the recluse to accept a 
dignity for which he felt himself 
unsuited. The cardinals were re- 
luctant to face the discomforts of 
the Abruzzi, and invited the pope 
elect to meet them at Perugia ; but 
he was loth to leave his mountains, 
and at his peremptory command the 
sacred college assembled in the little 
city of Aquila, near the hermit’s 
dwelling. Forthwith (as a poetical 
cardinal who was there sings), “ with 
all humility they kiss his shagg 

feet.” The mysterious mantle, the 
symbol of the highest authority on 
earth, was laid on Peter’s shoulders, 
and he was crowned as Celestine V., 
amidst the rejoicings of an excited 
concourse of people, who imagined 
the golden age would return when 
a poor, simple man was made sove- 
reign of kings. 

But it was as dangerous an ex- 
periment to create an old peasant 
pope in the thirteenth century, as to 
elect an illiterate backwoodsman 
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president of a great republic in the 
nineteenth. Celestine knew nothing 
of business, and, after the death of a 
good cardinal, who had been his 
counsellor, his mistakes were such 
as to alarm himself and make him 
sigh for his peaceful life of contem- 
plation. The popes of the middle 
ages dispensed a vast and valuable 
Church patronage, and Celestine was 
soon besieged from morning to night 
by crowds of greedy applicants. He 
good-naturedly gave every one what 
he asked, and sometimes gave the 
same benefice twice over to different 
persons. ‘The only measure of his 
own which he carried out, was to 
augment the spiritual privileges of 
hermits like himself. 

King Charles, anxious to retain 
his hold on the simple-minded pontiff, 
his former subject, persuaded him to 
visit Naples, and the common people, 
who loved the old man, received him 
everywhere with acclamations, and 
besought him to continue pope. But 
he knew what danger his inex- 
perience was bringing on the Church, 
and readily complied with the wishes 
of the cardinals, who had repented 
of their choice. A decree was made 
that the pope might abdicate, of 
which there had been no precedent ; 
and Celestine solemnly resigned in 
the great hallof Castel Nuovo. He 
would fain have returned to his 
familiar solitude, but he had now 
been too great to be let alone ; his 
successor feared he might be made a 
pretext for commotion, and im- 
prisoned him in a castle, where loss 
of liberty and pure mountain air 
soon ended his days. The poet 
Dante was very angry at Celestine 
for resigning, and has given him an 
ignominious place in his “ inferno,” 
among base, good-for-nothing souls ; 
but ‘1 trust the poor old hermit has 
found a judge more merciful than 
the stern Florentine, whose patriotic 
hopes he was found to disappoint. 

Robert, the next King of Naples, 
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signalized his reign by church build- 
ing, like all the good sovereigns. 


When he had finished the abbey of 


St. Chiara, he showed it with some 
pride to his son the Duke of Cala- 
bria, and asked him what he thought 
of it, ‘It is very like a stable,” the 
young man replied, alluding to the 
small side-chapels, which had some 
resemblance to stalls. ‘ Grant that 
you be not the first to eat in the 
stable,’’ was the father’s answer. 
Ominous words, which were remem- 
bered when the duke soon after was 
borne to his grave in that very 
church. Santa Chiara continued to 
be the royal burial-place while the 
kingdom lasted, but the bad taste 
of the Spaniards converted the vast 
and solemn minster of the thirteenth 
century into a gaudily stuccoed as- 
sembly-room, which, but for the 
venerable Gothic tombs of the kings, 
would be modern enough to content 
the late Lord Palmerston himself. 
The death of Robert left his 
throne to his granddaughter Joanna 
I., who was in beauty, talent, and 
misfortune the very type of Mary 
Stuart. She early shipwrecked her 
life’s happiness by a fatal marriage, 
in which King Robert’s policy had 
entangled her while yet an infant, 
Her cousin and husband Andrew, 
brother of the King of Hungary, 


had been educated at the court of 


Naples, which was then the resort 


of men of letters and the centre of 


refinement and civilization, but, to 
the old king’s grief, the nephew whom 
he destined for his successor grew 
up a stupid, vicious boy, who w rould 
not even learn Italian, but kept 
among his Hungarian domestics, 
whose barbarous manners he liked 
to imitate. He pursued the same 
course after King Robert’s death. 
Giovanna was thrust aside, not re- 
taining the shadow of influence, while 
the royal power was abused by 
Hungarian favourites. The Queen- 
mother,to whom Giovanna naturally 
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looked for advice and consolaiion, 
took this opportunity to retire com- 
fortably into a nunnery; but the poor 
young queen, not yet seventeen, had 
partisans among the nobility and the 
princes of the blood, who resolved 
to rid her of her ill-sorted spouse. 
So one night, while the king and 
queen were staying at Aversa, near 
Naples, Andrew was called out 
under pretence of receiving de- 
spatches of importance. He had 
hadly left his wife’s apartment wheu 
he was strangled and thrown from 
the window of the council chamber. 
The feeling of indignation at this 
murder was so general, that steps 
had to be taken to avert suspicion 
from the queen. The noble con- 
spirators were not touched, but two 
of Andrew’s servants were executed, 
and the queen’s old nurse, with her 
son and grandson, were so horribly 
tortured with red-hot pincers that 
the miserable woman expired before 
reaching the scaffold. 

But there were powerful avengers 
whom this mockery of justice could 
not blind. ‘The pope sent com- 
missioners to investigate the crime ; 
and King Louis of Hungary, the 
brother of the murdered man, deaf 
to all the queen’s protestations of 
innocence, declared her crown for- 
feited, and prepared to invade her 
realm, to which he had claims as a 
descendant of Charles II, The 
gloomy figure of this monarch haunts 
the reign of Joanna, like the destiny 
of a Greek tragedy, and his unre- 
lenting, straightforward instinet of 
revenge renders him a very striking 
personage in history. 

Meanwhile the queen, and her 
husband (for after a year’s widow- 
hood she had married another cousin, 
who was in all re-pects a suitable 
match), despairing of opposing the 
Hungarians, fled to the pope at 
Avignon, having first released her 


subjects from their allegiance. King 
Louis, therefore, met with no resist- 
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ance. He was received near Aversa 
by the princes of the blood and 
many of the barons, who for five 
days experienced gracious treatment. 
On the sixth the army was put under 
arms to march towards Naples, and 
as the king was riding past the 
palace where his brother had been 
murdered, he turned to the Duke of 
Durazzo, nephew of King Robert, 
who was in his suite, and inquired 
from which window King Andrew 
had been thrown, ‘The duke, as may 
be supposed, disclaimed all know- 
ledge, whereupon Louis showed him 
a letter in which he had given an 
account of the murder to one of his 
confederates. The Duke of Durazzo 
was the queen’s brother-in-law, and 
a prince of the blood; he was, not- 
withstanding, immediately beheaded 
and his body cast from the same 
window. The King of Hungary now 
laid aside the mask, sent the princes 
and nobles to prison, and marched 
through Naples in complete armour, 
with a black standard borne before 
him, whereon was painted a strangled 
king. Even such a banner as was 
carried before the Queen of Scots 
when she was brought to Edinburgh 
after the murder of Darnley. 

The share of Joanna in the tragedy 
that blighted her youth is still a 
problem, like the guilt or innocence 
of Mary Stuart. This much is 
certain, that the whole tenour of 
her after conduct tends to acquit 
her of all blame. The pope, whose 
authority was then the highest on 
earth, pronounced her innocent 
after full investigation, he also pro- 
cured her restoration to her throne, 
where her prudent and gentle rule 
made her very popular. But the 
friendly pope passed away, and 
the cardinals elected Urban VI., a 
Neapolitan of low birth, whom they 
expected to find manageable on that 
account, Giovanna, anxious to con- 
ciliate her former subject, sent her 
husband to congratulate him on his 
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accession. Urban being at dinner 
when the prince arrived, he knelt 
down, according to custom, to offer 
the cup to his feudal superior. The 
haughty pontiff, however, pretend- 
ing not to see him, went on with 
his conversation, leaving the prince. 
consort on his knees, till a cardinal 
ventured to suggest, “ Holy Father, 
it is time to drink.” 

The prince, disgusted at such 
treatment, persuaded the queen to 
recognize the rival pope, who held 
his court at Avignon; but pique is 
a dangerous counsellor, and she 
soon had bitter cause to regret having 
quarrelled with Urban. ‘The Neapo- 
litan pope had great influence in his 
native country, and was able to 
bestow the crown on a pretender, 
named Charles of Durazzo, a cousin 
of the queen, who had married her 
favcurite niece. Giovanna was soon 
besieged in the Castle Nuovo, which 
was provisioned for six months, 
before which time she expected suc- 
cour from Provence. But she had 
had the imprudent humanity to give 
shelter in her fortress to a large 
number of ladies of rank, and others 
who had reason to fear the anger of 
the usurper. Hence, before a month 
had expired, the garrison was re- 
duced to the extremity of famine. 
Charles professed to pity the queen, 
his benelactress, and sent her chickens 
and other delicacies of the table. He 
intended to cajole her into making 
him her heir, and allowed her an in- 
terview with the captains of her fleet, 
which arrived soon after the castle 
had surrendered. But Giovanna 
could not suppress her indignation 
at his ingratitude; she solemnly 
adopted the Duke of Anjou, brother 
of the King of France, and com- 
manded her. weeping servants to 
accept of him, and none, other as 
their lawful sovereign. 

Charies now saw that dissimula- 
tion would not gain him Provence, 
and having imprisoned the queen in 
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a lonely castle among the mountains, 
he consulted her old enemy, Louis of 
Hungary, as to her fate. ‘ Serve 
her as she served my brother,” was 
the pitiless answer; so the unfor- 
tunate Giovanna was smothered 
with a pillow, and not allowed to rest 
with her fathers in Santa Chiara till 
the body had been exposed for seven 
days to the public view, in order 
to extinguish her adherents’ hopes. 
Such was the end of a princess too 
mild and enlightened for the time 
in which she lived, and who is called 
by one of the most eminent lawyers 
of the age, “The honour of the 
world and the only light of Italy.” 
Discord soon broke out among 
those who had pursued her to the 
death. Pope Urban was so exor- 
bitant in his demands for estates 
and titles for his ruffianly nephews, 
that King Charles at last Jost patience 
and besieged the pontiff in the castle 
of Nocera: here five cardinals com- 
posed his court, and excited his sus- 
picions by their anxiety for peace. 
They were all forthwith arrested 
and tortured without mercy. It is 
the pope’s chamberlain who re- 
counts these transactions in his chro- 
nicle of the time. “ It was pleasant,” 
he says, “ to see the good pope walk- 
ing up and down in the garden and 
reading in his breviary, while one of 
the cardinals, who was corpulent, was 
groaning with agony, suspended by 
a cord. ‘Confess, traitor, confess, 
or I will kill you all!’ cried Urban, 
interrupting his recitation to look 
through the dungeon window.” And 
in fact he was as good as his word, 
for two of them were thrown into 
the sea in sacks during the pope’s 
flight to Genoa, and two more be- 
headed on his arrival. It is even 
said that certain travelling bags 
were filled with their remains, and 
carried before Urban when he rode 
abroad, on mules adorned with red 
hats, as a warning to their brethren. 
The only cardinal who escaped was 
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Adam, Bishop of London, who, for- 
tunately for himself, was an English- 
man. The pope spared him at the 
request of King Richard LI., who, 
though a weak prince, seems to 
have extended etlicient protection to 
British subjects abroad. 

The terrible King Louis of Hun- 
gary having gone to his account, 
his young daughter was proclaimed 
king, as if by this title her subjects 
could invest her with the masculine 
qualities her position required. 
Charles of Duzarro, who had long 
served in Hungary, thought he knew 
better, and prepared to seize another 
crown at the expense of another 
unprotected female. But he learned 
this time that though brave, cruel, 
and unscrupulous, he was no match 
for the ladies in artifice. King 
Maria and her mother dissembled 
with him so cleverly, that he was 
thrown off his guard, and then, after 
he had been crowned King of Hun- 
gary, they had him quietly mur- 
dered in their palace at Buda; nor 
did bis retribution end with this, 
for his body was torn from its grave 
and cast out unburied, by order of 
Pope Urban, his old ally. 

Ladislaus, the son of this bad 
man, was a man of war from his 
youth, and his last order before his 
early death was for the execution 
of a noble captive. His sister, the 
second Joanna, followed, whose long 
reign is an illustration of the words 
of Gray’s pathetic elegy—I mean 
his elegy on the beautiful and unfor- 
tunate cat Selima, “A favourite has 
no friends.” A minute recital of 
this lady’s actions would be tedious 
and unedifying; but I must just 
mention her device for building a 
church economically, which may be a 
useful suggestion in these days, when 
every post brings solicitations from 
some anxious clergyman. Giovanna 
then wished for the credit of found- 
ing a convent, but did not like to 
part with her money ; so she made 
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proclamation that all the thieves in 
Naples should deposit a clear tenth 
of their gains every night in a cer- 
tain chest, which was considerately 
placed in as retired a situation as 
possible. ‘This done, they might ply 
their calling without annoyance from 
the police or qualms of conscience, 
(Jueen Giovanna II. was less indul- 
gent to another sort of plunderers, 
the Jewish usurers, whom she com- 
pelled to wear the letter thaw on 
their clothes, no doubt that it might 
serve, like the snake’s rattle, to warn 
people of the danger. 

A French prince who married 
this queen endeavoured to keep 
her in order by placing an aged 
gentleman about her person, with 
strict orders never to lose sight of 
her foramoment. But by an affecta- 
tion of good behaviour she obtained 
permission to go out to supper one 
evening, and so excited the people 
by her ‘complaints, that they rose to 
her rescue, and her husband soon 
found his way to a dungeon. But 
she had only changed her masters, 
for a powerful favourite, named 
Caracciolo, ruled queen and country 
for many years. He might have 
kept his influence till her death had 
he not lost her favour by treating her 
with great rudeness, and at the same 
time provoked the Duchess of Lessa, 
a lady-in-waiting who, in imperious- 
ness, resembled Lady Marlborough 
at the court of Queen Ann, At 
this dame’s persuasion the aged 
Giovanna gave a reluctant consent 
to the murder of her prime-minister. 
After a splendid ball at court, Ca- 
racciolo was awakened by a pre- 
tended message from the queen, in 
the dead of night, and fell pierced, 
like another Rizzio, with imany 
wounds. The proud duchess came 
down to look at his half-dressed 
corpse, and spurned i it with her foot. 
‘** There lies,” she said, “the son of 
Isabella Sarda, who presumed to vie 
with me!” But it is time to draw 
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a veil over these horrors which in- 
duced the popes to apply the Salic 
law to Naples, since the government 
of queens had been so unfortunate. 

The crown was now disputed be- 
tween Renée of Anjou, the father of 
(Queen Margaret, wife of Henry VI., 
and Alfonso of Aragon, both adopted 
sons of the late queen, who had dis- 
carded each in turn. The Aragenese 
candidate prevailed, and his illegiti- 
mate descendants were for a season 
kings of Naples. ‘They made the 
mistake of ruling by fear rather than 
by affection, and when the French, 
under Louis III.,invaded the country, 
they were driven to the dangerous 
alliance of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
King of Aragon, who sent Gonsalvo 
de Cordova, surnamed the Great 
Captain, with an army to Naples. 
The partition of Poland was now 
anticipated in Italy. The French 
and Spaniards had a secret under- 
standing with each otJer, and agreed 
to divide the kingdom between 
them. The last king, whose name 
was Frederic, took refuge on the 
rocky island of Ischia, in the Bay 
of Naples, where the royal family, 
including a widowed and dethroned 
Duchess of Milan, sat, a melancholy 
group of exiles, gazing on the fair 
inheritance they were to revisit no 
more. 

Disputes as usual followed between 
the spoilers, in which the Spaniards, 
who then had the finest infantry in 
Kurope, succeeded in driving out the 
French, many of whom _ perished 
froin the effects of the climate. 

The kingdom then long continued 
a viceroyalty of the sluggish and 
tyrannical court of Madrid, “and par- 
took in the general decline of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

The Austrians possessed it for 
awhile after the peace of Utrecht, 
but it was recovered by a Spanish 
king of more than usual energy, and 
was governed by a line of Spanish 
Bourbons for nearly a century, till 
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the kingdom which had been formed 
by the amalgamation of several prin- 
cipalities of considerable antiquity, 
was, in its turn, merged in the united 
constitutional monarchy of Italy. 
The condition of the Neapolitan 
States and of Italy generally during 
the last century cannot be better 
understood than by following the 
fortunes of one individual, the his- 
torian of Naples, from whose volu- 
minous works many of the parti- 
culars mentioned in the foregoing 
pages have been derived. Pietro 
Giannone was born in 1676, in one 
of the eastern provinces of the king- 
dom, which soon afterwards became 
part of the possessions of the house 
of Austria. He was one of the 
most learned men of his age and 
country, and a civil lawyer in high 
repute. But, though he was favour- 
ably regarded by the Austrian Go- 
vernment, which would willingly 
have protected a loyal subject and 
able defender of the rights of the 
crown, his great work, “The Civil 
Ilistory of Naples,” gave high offence 


to the court of Rome, on account of 


the freedom with which he had 
investigated the origin of the tem- 
poral power of the popes, and the 
ecclesiastical privileges and immu- 
nities which were then in {full 
vigour. Giannone was a devout 
and orthodox Roman Catholic in all 
matters of religion, and, when he 
refers to the Reformation in his 
history, he always treats it as a 
detestable heresy; but as a lawyer 
and a historian he had ventured to 
expose the artifices and forgeries to 
which the medixwval Church had 
owed so much of its wealth and 
worldly greatness, and the priests 
and friars resolved on his ruin. It 
was represented to the superstitious 
Neapolitans that he was an impious 
man, who opeuly denied the mira- 
culous annual liquefaction of the 
blood of St. Gennaro, their special 
patron. Hence, as he was passing 
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the piazza of “Charity” in his 
carriage the infuriated mob had 
almost torn him to pieces. The 
cardinal-viceroy sent him to Vienna, 
and for some years he wandered 
about from one court to another 
seeking in vain for shelter from the 
persecution of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. 

The Venetian Government, always 
the most independent of the papacy 
among the petty states of Italy, 
allowed him to live in peace at 
Venice, and even offered him the 
professorship of civil Jaw in the 
university of Padua, which he de- 
clined, because he was unaccustomed 
to lecture in Latin. The Nunzio, 
however, succeeded at length in 
persuading the jealous Venetian 
oligarchy that Giannone was a dan- 
gerous man politically, a partizan 
of the emperor, had 
disputes with the republic. 
was obliged at last to retire to 
Geneva, which had often been a 
harbour of refuge to distinguished 
Italians driven from their country. 
Here he might have remained in 
security, but, as he could not give 
up writing, his enemies, unable to 
use force, had recourse to stratagem 
in order to silence such a formidable 
antagonist. The King of Sardinia, 
who was the master of the Savoyard 
shore of the lake opposite to Geneva, 
was in those days a zealous servant 
of the papacy. He had in his 
household an adjutant of the chamber 
named Guastaldi, who owned a villa 
on the lake about three miles from 
Geneva. This wretch, sent from 
‘Turin on purpose to entrap Giannone, 
took up his residence at his villa, 
visited Geneva, and contrived to 
make the acquaintance of the his- 
torian, whose misfortunes and talents 
he affected to pity and admire. As 
their intimacy increased the false 
friend pressed Giannone to visit him 
at his villa, commending the beauty 
and salubrity of its situation. In 
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particular he urged him to spend 
his Easter there, as a Catholic place 
where he could discharge his reli- 
gious duties better than in heretical 
Geneva. ‘The unwary Giannone, 
suspecting no artifice, accordingly 
proceeded With his son by boat to 
Vesne, where he arrived in a short 
hour, and was most kindly received 
and hospitably entertained ; but at 
midnight his host burst into his 
room, accompanied by several armed 
men, and, approaching his bed with 
a lantern, arrested him in the name 
of his Majesty the King of Sar- 
dinia. All his former gentleness and 
friendliness were now changed into 
a fierce and stern countenance. He 
would not listen to the entreaties of 
Giannone, but hurried him to Cham- 
hery, whence he was transferred 
from prison to prison, separated from 
his family and his books, till he died, 
in i745, in the citadel of Turin, 
still a prisoner, though during the 
last few years his treatment had 
been less rigorous, as he had been 
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persuaded .to abjure his supposed 
errors and make his submission to 
the court of Rome. He was never, 
however, allowed to. see his chil- 
dren during the twelve years his 
imprisonment lasted. 

This brief sketch of thesad history 
of one eminent Italian shows how 
absolute the Papal dominion used 
to be throughout the peninsula as 
well as in the states of the Church 
properly so called, and explains the 
bitter hostility with which the tem- 
poral power of the pope and the 
clergy is now regarded by educated 
Italians, even where they are firm 
believers in the dogmas of the 
Church. It is singular that the 
chief agent in the emancipation of 
Italy from this oppressive yoke 
should have been a prince of the 
same family as that King of Sar- 
dinia who, in the case of Giannone, 
showed himself its most abject slave. 
“Via prima salutis graca pandetur 


ab urbe,” a prophet might then have 
said. 


Nore.—The Abbey of Monte Casino, referred to on page 449, has been specially 
exempted from the suppression of religious houses, and still stands magni nominis umbra. 


It is now a place of education 


the vast pile of late Italian architecture is somewhat 


like ‘Trinity College, Dublin, if it were placed on the top of one of the Wicklow 


mountains, 


The gentlemanly-looking students and their kindly Benedictine tutors 


ride merrily on donkeys up the long winding path which leads from the lower world. 
‘The Church, unlike our College Chapel, is very magnificent and tasteful. 
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LIVINGSTONE. 
By tHE Rey. Dr. MacIiwalrne. 


Micuty wayfarer! no thirst for glory 

Lured thee from the haunts and homes of men; 
Not to gild the page of world-wide story 

Didst thou hie from Scotia’s wood and glen, 
Where thy young heart dreamed its early dream, 


Fraught with hope, by Clyde's swift-gliding stream. 


Not to seek, by river golden-sanded, 
Wealth untold didst thou thy kindred leave ; 
Nor midst host for war or plunder banded, 
Distant ocean’s sounding billows cleave ; 
Not for diamond rare, or ivory store, 


Didst thou dark Nyanza’s lake explore. 


Where the mystery of Nilus’ fountains 
Hidden through all ages shrouded lay, 
Where th’ untrodden snow of tropic mountains 
Sends the Nile-flood whitening on its way. 
Dauntless many a league thy foot hath trod, 


Lone, yet guided by the pilgrim’s God. 


What thy quest? Midst scenes like those why wander, 
Wasted, worn, through slow-revolving years ? 

Why thy mavhood’s prime thus vainly squander ? 
Why a path pursue thus tracked by tears,— 

ears for home abandoned, pleasures fled, 


Tears for loved ones numbered with the dead ? 


Came such doubtings in the spirit-fastness 
Close drawn round thee through the arid waste ? 
Didst thou pine amidst the burning vastness, 
Draining draughts of memory’s bitterest taste ? 
Ah! we know not: only this we know, 


Onward, fearless onward wouldst thou go. 
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And thy quest? It was to see a nation, 
Myriad nations, slake their parching thirst 
At the crystal fount whence flows SALVATION, 
Where their bounds Lire’s healing waters burst, 
Onward speeding to revive a world 


O’er whose waste Death’s ensign spread unfurl'd, 


Conqueror of men, by loving-kindness! 
Victor, through a valour not thine own! 
Bearer of heaven’s light to eyes, whose blindness 
Dark and rayless ’dured through time unknown, 
Fall’n thou art, yet in thy falling hand 


Waves the trophied cross o’er Afric’s land. 


And the day will come when far-off beaming 
Over Afric’s waste that cross shall shine, 
Heaven's own brightness from it mildly streaming, 
Darkness piercing with its rays divine ; 
When each mead, and grove, and vale shall sing 


Carols loud and clear to Christ the King. 


Haply then thou, from thy height of gladness 
Bending, shalt survey the scene below, 
Peace and love diffused, for sighs and sadness, 
Light and life for darkest reign of woe ;' 
Nile, a joyous tide, from source to sea, 


Nations, long enslaved, exulting, free! 


Afric ! render back that dust! to slumber 
In the honoured grave his country gives, 
Till the sands of time their course shall number, 
‘Till, Death’s sleep dispell’d, again he lives ;— 
Lives to reap life’s only true renown— 


Lives to wear the hero’s, martyr’s crown. 
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THE HOME RULE AGITATION. 


THIRTY-ONE years ago a very re- 
markable speech was delivered by a 
very distinguished member of the 
Corporation of Dublin during a 
memorable discussiou originated by 
Daniel O’Connell. The agitation 
for a Repeal of the Union was about 
to develope a new phase. O’Connell 
had proclaimed, with apparent sin- 
cerity, that 1843 would henceforth 
live in Irish history as the ‘* Repeal 
Year.” Only let Ireland confide in 
him, follow and obey him through- 
out the year, and Repeal would be 
achieved! 

To inaugurate with due “ pomp 
and circumstance” the series of 
“monster meetings,” by means of 
which he was to accomplish his pur- 
pose, O’Connell determined to have 
the question of Repeal debated in 
the Dublin Corporation. Accord- 
ingly, on the 28th February, 1843, 
he moved that a petition for a Re- 
peal of the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland 
should be presented to the Imperial 
Parliament. A_ discussion, that 
lasted for three days, followed, dur- 
ing which it was that a gentleman, 
who then occupied a distinguished 
and honourable position as a public 
man, delivered the very remarkable 
speech to which we have referred. 

That gentleman was Mr. Isaac 
Butt, and his speech was by far the 
best delivered on the occasion—one 
of the ablest and most conclusive, 
indeed, ever delivered in opposition 
to the destructive policy O’Connell 
advocated, and in reprobation of the 
demoralizing agitation by which he 
sought to effect a dismemberment of 
the empire. 

Mr. Isaac Butt was then thirty 
years of age. His collegiate career 
had beeu brilliaut and distinguished. 


For some years he had occupied the 
Whately chair of Political Economy 
in the University of Dublin, and 
had been called to the bar in 1838. 
In those days party warfare was 
waged with vehement intensity, and 
Mr. Butt, as the son of a Protestant 
clergyman, had already achieved 
fame and popularity by the high 
Protestant tone and ardency of his 
politics. He had acquired great 
distinction as a debater in College, 
and more particularly distinguished 


himself as an influential member of 


the successive associations formed 
in Dublin to resist “ the destructive 
innovations of Radical principles,” 
and for “the security of our im- 
perilled Protestantism.” He had 
taken a very prominent part in op- 


posing the Bill for the abolition of 


the Protestant Corporations of Ire- 


land. At ameeting in the Mansion 
House, Dublin, 13th February, 
1840, he declared—‘ The most 


grievous blow that has ever been in- 
flicted on the prosperity, as well as 
the Protestantism of Ireland, will 
be this Bill.” His zeal, his ability, 
his unbounded professions of devo- 
tion to the Protestant cause, and a 
belief in the profound sincerity and 
sterling integrity of his principles, 
procured him the high and singular 
honour of being selected, by the 
Dublin Corporation, to oppose the 
Bill at the bar of the House of 
Lords—an unprecedented honour to 
be conferred on one so junior in his 
profession. Not only did he well 
maintain, before the Peers of Par- 
liament, the reputation he had ac- 
quired, but he gained fresh laurels. 
The Bill, however, passed, and 
then Mr. Butt was elected to serve 
in the ‘ Reformed Corporation ” as 
one of the most brilliant, incorrup- 
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tible and reliable defenders of Pro- 
testant principles and interests. 

Thus, when Mr. Butt rose to op- 
pose O’Connell’s motion in 1843, he 
appeared in the proud position of 
the honoured and trusted represen- 
tative of his party ; as their cham- 
pion par excellence ; as a man whose 
truth was never suspected, whose 
principles were regarded as sterling, 
and whose fidelity was as undoubted 
as his abilities were great. And 
most certainly Mr. Butt acquitted 
himself on the occasion with rare 
ability and remarkable effectiveness. 

A main argument of repeal agi- 
tators, in those days, was, that the 
legislative union had violated the 
liberties of Ireland, robbed Ireland 
of her constitution and Parliament, 
usurped the inalienable rights and 
privileges of a free people, and that 
justice could only be done by re- 
nouncing that union, and restoring 
to Ireland her independent constitu- 
tional and parliamentary rights. 
This was a very popular ad cap- 
tandum topic in those days, and it 
still serves to swell the wild and 
vapid declamation of Home Rulers 
who are alike regardless of logical 
argument and historical accuracy. 

In exposing the sophistry of this 
great repeal clap-trap Mr. Butt was 
most successful. He demonstrated 
with great power and conclusiveness 
how all the liberties Ireland ever 
possessed, and that were worth pos- 
sessing and preserving, resulted en- 
tirely and directly from the connec- 
tion with England. It isin truth the 
merest delusion to assert that Ireland 
ever was “a distinct kingdom, with 
a Parliament of her own, the sole 
legislature thereof.” As Mr. Butt 
declared :-— 


‘¢ Ours is not the case of an ancient 
dynasty, to the memorials and traces of 
which we can point—ours is not the 
case of a people, with a law and consti- 
tution of our own, made subject to 
another people differing from us in 
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laws, in language, and in origin—ours 
is not the case of a people like the 
French Canadians, subject to foreign 
laws and foreign jurisprudence. and 
claiming the restoration of their ancient 
laws. No! All that we can seek is of 
English origin. Our common law is the 
common law of England—the Parlia- 
ment which is claimed is a Saxon insti- 
tution—the honourable and learned 
gentleman can trace the liberties of 
Ireland to no higher source than the 
English conquest. His claim is for 
Anglo-Saxon rights. ‘The liberties of 
Ireland are rested on the English con- 
quest—on the subversion of the ancient 
laws of the country—on the introduction 
of the English common law and Saxon 
rights. I repeat, the honourable and 
learned gentleman can trace the liberties 
of our country no higher than the English 
conquest. No man in his senses would 
dream of calling for the restoration of 
the Brehon law, and the old system of 
Irish chieftainism. The charter of our 
liberties, the right to our Parliament, 
arose from the English dominion in 
Ireland.” 


In this way Mr. Butt most effectu- 
ally disposed of the cherished delu- 
sion—that Anglo-Saxon tyrauny and 
corruption had robbed Ireland of her 
ancient liberties. He then went on 
to show that the Irish Parliament 
always existed in certain dependence 
on England—never as possessing 
independent legislative existence and 
action :— 


‘*What was the condition of the 
Parliament of Ireland, even after the 
extension of its constitution in the 
reign of James I.—the first period at 
which it could possibly claim the cha- 
racter or dignity of the Parliament of 
the Irish nation? Gentlemen opposite 
have probably heard of Poyning’s law, 
a subject that has given rise to much 
discussion. ‘That was not a law of the 
English Parliament—it was a law of 
the Parliament of Ireland itself; it was 
passed, I believe, in 1495, at all events, 
it was the 10th of Henry VIL.; it was 
passed while Sir Edward Poyning was 
Lord Justice, at a Parliament held at 
Drogheda, and its enactments were 
these—that before any Parliament was 
called in Ireland, the heads of every 
30-—2 
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Bill intended to be proposed to that 
Parliament should be sent over to the 
English Privy Council, and should be 
approved of there. This was after- 
wards modified by an Act of Philip 
and Mary. It was found inconvenient 
to enforce literally the provisions which 
obliged the heads of every Bill to be 
sent over before the Parliament was 
convened, and this modification per- 
mitted the heads to be sent over while 
the Parliament was actually sitting. 

‘‘But the condition of the Parliament 
of Ireland was this—that they could not in 
strictness even discuss any Bill until the 
heads of it were approved of by the English 
Privy Council ; that was, in fact, by the 
English Attorney-General, the officer 
who, in practice, superintended the 
Irish Bills. ‘This law of Poyning’s—a 
law passed by the Irish Parliament 
itself—enacted the dependence of. the 
Irish Parliament. It is singular that to 
this remarkable statute the honourable 
and learned gentleman has never in 
the course of his argument adverted. 
He has to the 6th George I.; that was 
a law of the English Parliament, affirm- 
ing or declaring the right of the English 
Parliament to bind Ireland by its laws 
—a right, however, not often exercised, 
and the assertion of which obviously 
very little affected the question of Irish 
Parliamentary independence so long as 
the law of Poyning’s remained in force ; 
and this law of Poyning's, in fact, pre- 
ceded the establishment of anything 
that can be called the parliamentary 
institutions of Ireland.” 


During the fitful fever of 1782, an 
effort was made to place the Par- 
liamentary constitution of Ireland on 
a more independent basis. The Act 
of the 6th George I. was repealed, 
and the English Parliament re- 
nounced the right to make laws for 
Ireland ; but the Irish Parliament 
did not attempt to repeal, but only 
to modify, Poyning’s law. 

‘* | beg the attention of the Assembly 
to this,” said Mr. Butt, ‘that up to 
the period of the Union, the law of 
Poyning’s had never been wholly re- 
pealed, and the portion of it which was 
reserved, was made a portion of the 
Constitution of 1782; that constitution 
which, I think, the honourable and 
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learned gentleman has called a final 
settlement of the relations between 
England and Ireland. In that year, 
this degrading law was modified. The 
modification was brought in by Mr. 
Yelverton, and consisted in this: that 
the Irish Parliament .might originate 
and pass Bills without the previous 
consent of the English Privy Council ; 
but this right was expressly reserved to 
the English crown, that no Bill should 
become law until it received the assent of 
the Sovereign under the Great Seal, not of 
Ireland, but of England. 

‘*T must again earnestly request the 
attention of the Assembly to this fact: 
By the Constitution of 1782, which | 
understood the honourable and learned 
gentleman to say was the final settle- 
ment of Ireland’s independence, a Bill 
which might receive the unanimous 
consent of both the Irish Houses of 
Parliament, required the assent of the 
Sovereign, under the Great Seal, not of 
Ireland, but of England; a great seal 
in the custody of the English Chan- 
cellor alone—a minister responsible to 
the English Parliament, and not to the 
Irish, 

‘‘In England the Sovereign has the 
power of refusing her assent to any 
measure passed by both Houses of Par- 
liament ; but she does this under the 
advice of ministers responsible to that 
very Parliament—by the advice of an 
English Cabinet—this is the practical 
check upon the exercise of the power. 
But, by the boasted Constitution of 
1782, the Sovereign of Ireland exer- 
cised the right of assenting to or rejec- 
ting Bills passed by the Parliament of 
Ireland ; not by the advice of an Irish 
Cabinet—there was no such thing in 
existence—not by the advice of any 
minister responsible to, or in any way 
dependent upon, the Irish Parliament, 
but by the advice of a minister solely 
responsible to, and solely dependent on, 
an English Parliament.” 

Mr. Butt then pointed out that 
under the Constitution of 1782, 
which professedly O’Connell desired 
to have restored, Ireland had no 
choice or influence in the appoint- 
ment of her own executive, the 
Viceroy, the Chief and Under Sec- 
retaries, and all the governmental 


staff in every department, being 
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merely the nominees of the British 
Minister, and responsible to him. In 
plain terms, the “ glorious Consti- 
tution of 1782,” about which a vast 
amount of childish bounce and bom- 
bast has been sputtered, absolutely 
reduced Ireland to the abject con- 
dition of a mere province, bereft of 
all healthful and effective control in 
the regulation and administration of 
her own affairs, while totally de- 
prived of any participating interest 
or influence in Imperial concerns. 


‘Tt is very easy to talk of a province 
and a nation,” said Mr. Butt, “ but if 
there be one situation on earth of a 
country to which the word province is 
strictly applicable, it is to the state of 
Ireland under this boasted constitution ; 
a nation she might be in name, but 
without any of the functions or attributes 
of a nation ; without a national execu- 
tive; no place for her among the 
nations of the earth; without her fleets 
or her armies; no colonies, no ambas- 
sadors to other countries. Unless we 
are prepared to go the length of separa- 
tion, we must be a paltry, pitiful, 
subject province of England ; our Par- 
liament a provincial and colonial 
assembly. I am quite satisfied that 
once attain repeal, and separation must 
follow. (Cries of No, no!) Well, be 
it so; but unless you do go this length, 
you have only reduced Ireland from an 
integral part of the empire to a province ; 
and thus I answer the arguments and 
peepee of the honourable and 
earned gentleman which affirm the 
greatness and resources of Ireland. 
What do these prove? That Ireland 
is too great to be a province; but a 
province she must be under the con- 
stitution of 1782—wnder any constitution 
you can propose. What then remains? 
Union or separation!” 


Yes, exactly. Thisis the whole 
case in a nutshell. Ireland must 
either elect to remain, as at present, 
an integral part of the greatest 
Empire in the world, with her voice 
heard in the Imperial Councils, her 
just influence felt, andall the honours, 
distinctions, and emuluments of the 
Imperial Government and State 
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open to her sons; or, by repealing 
the legislative union, renounce all 
these advantages, and sink into the 
miserable condition of a province, 
with a Parliament of her own, if 
you please; but that Parliament 
and her Executive necessarily and 
inevitably subject to the supreme 
control of British authority. This 
is the natural, the unavoidable, re- 
sult, whether the Constitution of 
1782 be restored, or another framed ; 


Jor, failing this, there is no other 


alternative possible but separation ; 
no other solution is conceivable or 
feasible. And this conclusion Mr. 
Butt has shown to be as irrefragable 
as a mathematical demonstration. 

Yes, union or separation—such 
was the logical conclusion of Mr. 
Butt’s great speech, when, thirty-one 
years ago, in the pride of a high 
intellect, a distinguished position, 
and an honourable reputation, he 
championed the true interests of 
Ireland in opposition to the per- 
nicious policy of Daniel O’Connell, 
and the wicked agitation by which 
he sought to carry it out. Then, 
indeed, Mr. Butt occupied a position 
of which any man might have been 
supremely proud. Regarded with 
equal admiration as a_ brilliant 
scholar, a powerful advocate, a 
profound thinker, and sagacious 
politician, with principles believed 
to be as sterling as his accomplish- 
ments were varied, and his integrity 
unimpeachable, he thus had a dis- 
tinguished career open before him, 
that, honestly followed, could not 
have failed in rewarding him with 
the highest professional honours and 
emoluments. 

Such was the glorious future pre- 
dicted for Mr. Isaac Butt, when he 
delivered his great speech noticed in 
these pages thirty-one years ago! 
Such was Mr. Isaac Butt then, with 
all his “blushing honours thick 
upon him;” but what is he now? 
Heu, tristis et lachrymosa commt- 
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tatio/ Alas! what a sad and 
melancholy reverse he now presents! 
How deeply humiliating the posi- 
tion he now occupies in comparison 
with that in which he then stood! 
How lamentable the change—how 
terrible the contrast ! 

Mr. Isaac Butt is now the head 
and front of an agitation as wicked 
and demoralizing as O’Connell’s was, 
and avowedly conducted with the 
very same end in view—the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. What 
Mr. Isaac Butt so ably, so elo- 
quently, and so fervently exposed, 
denounced, and reprobated in O’Con- 
nell’s policy, thirty-one years ago, 
he has now adopted himself, and 
we must only deal with him accord- 
ingly. He has gathered together the 
rags of the old exploded Repeal agi- 
tation, and attempted to fashion out 
of them a mottled banner of disunion, 
on which he has inscribed Home 
Rule! Thus has he turned round 
and repudiated hisformer self. Every 
political principle formerly professed 
he has now renounced. We have 
two distinct individualities before 
us, and feel astounded at so remark- 
able and conflicting a duality. 
“Which is the Merchant here, and 
which the Jew?” Which is the 
real Isaac Butt, which the sham (— 
the former or the present? Vera 
redit facies, dissimulata perit—is it 
that we now have Mr. Isaac Butt in 
his true character and nature—that, 
stripped of the assumed mask, the 
true countenance beams upon us ¢ 

Be this as it may, we assuredly 
have Mr. Isaac Butt before us as a 
public man who is distinguishing 
himself by fomenting a mischievous 
and delusive agitation for the very 
same object that he so properly con- 
demned O’Connell for pursuing. 
Instead of being, as he once was 
the respected, trusted, honoured, 
and esteemed defender of Ireland’s 
interests as an integral part of the 
British Empire, Mr. Isaac Butt, 
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fallen from his high estate, is now 
in association with Fenians and Re- 
publicans who constitute the mis- 
chievous vitality of the Home Rule 
movement; he is in congenial com- 
bination with them for the purpose 
of repealing that very union with 
Great Britain, which he formerly 
so strenuously defended, thereby 
seeking to degrade Ireland to the 
pitiful condition of a province, with 
ail the evil consequences certain to 
follow as he so vividly and truth- 
fully depicted. 

Mr. Isaac Butt occupies even a 
worse position than O'Connell did 
with respect to this question. 
O’Connell professed that “simple 
repeal” would content him. Simple 
repeal, the constitution of 1782, and 
Ireland united to Great Britain “ by 
the golden link of the Crown”— 
this was confessedly O’Connell’s 
day-dream, and we have seen with 
what masterly ability Mr. Isaac 
Butt exposed its inconsistency and 
folly. It would impair the liberties 
and ruin the interests of Ireland, he 
said, and leave no choice between 
living under the humiliating sub- 
jection of a provincial routine, or 
going the whole length of total 
separation. This is self-evident. 

Yet, with all his former logic 
staring him in the ‘face; notwith- 
standing all the unanswerable argu- 
ments he employed ta demonstrate 
the illusory character of repeal as 
O'Connell wanted it, Mr. Isaac 
Butt now goes far beyond O'Connell 
in the delusions he affects to cherish, 
and transcends him in the folly and 
criminality he encourages. He 
knew very well, and made a great 
point of it, that the dependent con- 
stitution of 1782 would not have 
satisfied any sincere Repealer in 
1843 ; and he knows equally well 
that it would not satisfy the aspira~ 
tions of the great mass of Home 
Rulers now. Therefore, Mr. Isaac 
Butt supplements O’Connell’s de- 
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mand for simple repeal with an 
impossible condition which leaves 
no alternative between absolute sub- 
mission and civil war! ‘“ We must 
have an Irish Parliament,” he de- 
clares ; but, beyond that, “there 
was one other thing without which 
he would never be satisfied, and 
which did not exist before the 
Union, and that was an Irish ministry 
responsible to the Irish Parliament, 
and to none other.” This is what 
Mr. Isaac Butt wants—this is what 
he never will be satisfied without 
getting! Now, what is this but the 
very thing that Mr. Isaac Butt him- 
self declared to be the alternative 
between maintaining the Union, or 
remaining a mere province in colo- 
nial dependence on Great Britain, 
namely, separation! “I am quite 
satisfied,” he said, in 1843, as 
already quoted, “that once attain 
repeal, and separation must follow. 
Ireland is too great to be a province 
—but a province she must be under 
the constitution of 1782 — under 
any constitution you can propose. 
What then remains !—union or 
separation |” 

Yes, separation is the very thing 
Mr. Isaac Butt is now driving at, 
if there is any honesty in his agita- 
tion. His whole political career, 
however, is so utterly destitute of 
principle and consistency, that we 
can attach no importance what- 
ever to any declaration he may 
make. But however characterless 
he may be as a politician, that does 
not prevent him, in the present 
state of popular opinion in Ireland, 
from being a very dangerous and 
mischievous agitator. Mr. Isaac 
Butt, it must be remembered, is now, 
to a large extent, utterly reckless of 
character. The respect, admiration, 


-and esteem he once commanded, and, 


we presume, inadequately valued, he 
has long since forfeited. His utility 
us a public man is, therefore, gone 
past redemption, and he only struts 
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now on the stage of Irish politics as 
a melancholy warning to the rising 
generation—as a painful example 
of the stinging truth, when morally 
and politically applied, of Virgil’s 
picturesque lines :— 

** Facilis descensus Averni : 
Sed revocare gradum superasque evadere 

ad auras, 

Hoe opus, hic labor est,” 

Mr. Isaac Butt is shrewd enough, 
however, to keep himself within the 
pale of legality, but no man knows 
better that while. he is mouthing 
inanities and platitudes about Home 
Rule, with his tongue in his cheeks 
at the marvellous credulity of his 
dupes, there are men who, incited 
by his evil example, mean business 
—who regard the agitation as a 
reality, and who, notoriously, would 
not be content with the concession 
of all Home-Rule leaders have as 
yet openly demanded. Something 
more is wanted, what that ‘ some- 
thing more” is, Mr. Isaac Butt told 
us in 1843; but now only avowed 
Fenians and Republicans have as 
yet had the honesty to declare— 
they want separation. They not 
only want the Union repealed, but 
the connection with Great Britain 
also. O’Connell’s “golden link of 
the Crown” must be severed, and 
Ireland regenerated as a Fenian 
Republic ! 

It would not be worthwhile to 
waste time in reasoning with men 
who can now favour such wild and 
desperate schemes. Mr. Isaac Butt 
associates with these men, organises 
and agitates with them, encourages 
their political folly and wickedness, 
yet is not such a fool as to openly 
identify himself with their treason- 
able opinions and designs. Thereare, 
however, many well-meaning men 
who may be drawn within the dan- 
gerous vortex of crime by his evil 
example in agitating for what he 
knows perfectly well to be a mis- 
chievous delusion—a_ positive im- 
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practibility, This is what attests 
and stamps the wickedness of Mr. 
Isaac Butt’s conduct—its deep and 
shameless immorality. 

We cheerfully confess, however, 
that we do not regard the Home- 
Rule agitation as at all formidable. 
To some extent, it certainly does 
impede industry and keep alive a 
spirit of discontent among factious 
and vagrant minds, but, as regards 
the great bulk of the population, 
they are far too prosperous to 
engage in illusory and unprofitable 
agitations. Never in the history of 
Ireland was industry so well re- 
warded as at present—never were 
the comforts of life so generally 
diffused and enjoyed—never was 
rational liberty so common to all, 
property so secure, and the peace of 
the country so well maintained. 
These are well-attested and most 
gratifying facts, and we must never 
forget, that as the prosperity of the 
country advances, and the comforts 
of the population increase, the less 
chance such characterless, incendiary 
agitators as Mr. Isaac Butt will 
have of inflaming the minds of a 
credulous people, and turning them 
astray from the paths of peace and 
the pursuits of industry. 

There are some, we know, who 
think the discontent—of which the 
Home-Rule movement is a mani- 
festation—-to be quite justifiable, in 
consequence of the iniquitous means 
by which the Union was carried. 
We have not the remotest notion of 
defending or excusing—let alone 
justifying—in the slightest degree 
the undoubtedly nefarious expe- 
dients, the corruptions and infamies 
so unscrupulously employed to carry 
the Union. All that, however, 
does not now concern us, any more 
than any other combination of 
villanous transactions that may dis- 
figure our past history. We have 
nothing to do with them, but to 
reprobate them. Our present duty, 
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as possessing some common sense, is 
to take things as we find them, and 
make the best out of what exists. 
We can now see that—calmly and 
dispassionately considered—the ac- 
complishment of the Union was a 
profoundly sagacious measure, dic- 
tated by the soundest considerations 
of statesmanship and political philo- 
sophy ; but because we feel this, do 
we thereby become bound to ap- 
prove of all the means, per fas et 
nefas, by which the Union was 
carried? Assuredly not, It would 
be an outrageous non sequitur to 
hold, that because iniquitous means 
were employed to carry the Union, 
it therefore should be repealed. 
Such an argument is inconsequential 
and ridiculous. If the Union is 
good, judge it so, and maintain it, 
while you condemn at pleasure the 
means employed in carrying it. 
This is common sense. 

We would, however, submit to 
the calm consideration of reasonable 
Home Rulers the analogous case of 
Scotland, which also was included in 
a Union with England, and had, in 
one sense, a vast deal more to 
complain of and rebel against than 
Ireland had. The case of Scotland 
is, in fact, a most instructive one. 

Scotland, as an independent mon- 
archy, possessing national unity, 
was far older than England. Under 
various vicissitudes, Scotland main- 
tained the integrity of her territory, 
of her monarchy, her nobility, her 
laws, customs, institutions, and Par- 
liamentary régime, until James the 
VI. of Scotland ascended the throne 
of England as James I., in 1603, 
when the two crowns became 
united on one most unworthy head. 

This union of the Crowns natur- 
ally suggested to sagacious states- 
men how desirable it would be to. 
effect a closer union of interests, 
legislative and executive, by a 
thorough incorporation of the two 
kingdoms. Accordingly, a year 
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after James ascended the throne, 
commissioners were appointed on 
the part of England and Scotland 
to discuss the terms of union ; but 
g ational prejudices, jealousies, antip- 
athies, and animosities, so far pre- 
vailed, that the whole matter fell to 
the ground. 

This was in 1604 and, to show 
how slow human improvement 
advances, matters remained in this 
state for one hundred years, for it 
was not until 1706 that the treaty 
of Union was again proposed, and, 
after great danger and difficulty, 
ultimately agreed to. But mark 
the consequences. Nothing was 
ever said worse of the means by 
which the Irish Union was carried 
than was said of the Scotch, and the 
evils predicted to fall upon both 
countries were to bealike permanently 
ruinous. ‘The treaty of the Union, 
as Hume attests, when it became 
known, “kindled a flame through 
the whole nation,” and he then goes 
on to describe the national perturba- 
tion as follows :— 

‘The nobility found themselves de- 
graded in point of dignity and influence, 
by being excluded from their seats in 
Parliament. 

‘The trading part of the nation 
beheld their commerce saddled with 
heavy duties and restrictions, and con- 
sidered the privilege of trading to the 
English plantations as a precarious and 
uncertain advantage. 

** The barons, or gentlemen, were ex- 
asperated at a coalition by which their 
Parliament was annihilated and their 
credit destroyed. 

‘‘The people in general exclaimed, 
that the dignity of their crown was 
betrayed, that the independency of 
their nation had fallen a sacrifice to 
treachery and corruption, that, what- 
ever conditions might be speciously 
offered, they could not expect they 
would be observed by a Parliament in 
which the English had such a majority. 
They exaggerated the dangers to which 
the constitution of their Church would 
be exposed from a bench of Bishops 
and a Parliament of Episcopalians. 


~ 
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This consideration alarmed the Pres- 
byterian ministers to such a degree, 
that they employed all their power and 
eredit in waking the resentment of 
their hearers against the treaty, which 
produced a universal ferment among 
all ranks of people. Even the most 
rigid Puritans joined the Cavaliers in 
expressing their detestation of the 
union, and, laying aside their mutual 
animosities, promised to co-operate in 
opposing a measure so ignominious and 
prejudicial to their country. 

‘‘In Parliament the opposition was 
headed by the Dukes of Hamilton and 
Athol, and the Marquis of Annadale. 
The debates on the different articles of 
the treaty were carried on with great 
heat and vivacity; and many shrewd 
arguments were used against the scheme 
of an incorporating union, 

‘‘ One member affirmed, that it would 
furnish a handle to an aspiring prince 
to overthrow the liberties of all Britain; 
for if the Parliament of Scotland could 
alter, or rather subvert its constitution, 
this circumstance might be a precedent 
for the Parliament of Great Britain to 
assume the same power; that the re- 
presentatives of Scotland would, from 
their poverty, depend on those who 
pone the means of corruption ; and 
having expressed so little concern in 
the support of their own constitution, 
would pay very little regard to that of 
any other, 

‘¢¢What!’ said the Dukeof Hamilton, 
‘shall we, in half an hour, give up 
what our forefathers maintained with 
their lives and fortunes for many ages ? 
Are there none of the descendants of 
those worthy — who defended 
the liberties of their country against 
all invaders; who assisted the great 
King Robert Bruce to restore the con- 
stitution, and revenge the falsehood of 
England, and the usurpation of Baliol? 
Where are the Douglases and Camp - 
bells? Where are the peers, where 
are the barons, once the bulwark of the 
nation? Shall we yield up the sove- 
reignty and independency of our 
country, when we are commanded by 
those we represent to preserve the 
same, and assured of their assistance 
and support? ’ 

‘The Duke of Athol protested 
against an incorporating union, as 
contrary to the honour, interest, fun- 
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damental laws, and constitution of the 
kingdom of Scotland, the birthright of 
the peers, the rights and privileges of 
the barons and boroughs, and to the 
claim of right, property, and liberty of 
the subjects. ‘lo this protest nineteen 
— and forty-six commoners ad- 
nered. 

‘* The Earl Marischal entered a pro- 
test, importing that no person, being 
successor to the Crown of England, 
should inherit that of Scotland, without 
such previous limitations as might 
secure jthe honour and sovereignty of 
the Scottish crown and kingdom, the 
frequency and power of Parliament, 
the religion, liberty, and trade of the 
nation, from English or any foreign 
influence. He was seconded by six- 
and-forty members. 

‘* With regard to the third article of 
the Union, stipulating that both king- 
doms should be represented by one and 
the same parliament, the country party 
observed, that by assenting to this ex- 
pedient they did in effect sink their 
own constitution, while that of Eng- 
land underwent no alteration. That in 
all nations there are fundamentals 
which no power whatever can alter; 
that the rights and privileges of Par- 
liament being one of these fundamen- 
tals among the Scots, no Parliament, 
or any other power, could ever legally 
prohibit the meeting of Parliaments, or 
deprive any of the three estates of its 
right of sitting or voting in Parliament, 
or give up the rights and privileges of 
Parliament, but that by this treaty the 
Parliament of Scotland was entirely 
abrogated, its rights and privileges 
sacrificed, and those of the English 
Parliament substituted in their place. 
‘They argued, that though the legisla- 
tive pel was regulated and deter- 
mined by a majority of voices, yet the 
giving up of the constitution, with the 
rights and privileges of the nation, 
was not subject to suffrage, being 
founded on iuuinies and property, 
and therefore could not be legally sur- 
rendered without the consent of every 
person who had to elect and to be re- 
presented in Parliament. They affirmed 
that the obligation laid on the Scottish 
members to reside so long in London 
in attendance on the British Parlia- 
ment, would drain Scotland of all its 
money, impoverish the members, and 
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subject them to the temptation of be- 
ing corrupted. 

‘* Another protest was entered by 
the Marquis of Annadale against an 
incorporating union, as being odious 
to the people, subversive of the con-¢ 
stitution, sovereignty, and claim of 
right, and threatening ruin to the 
Church as by law established, Fifty- 
two members joined in this protesta- 
tion. 

‘* Almost every article produced the 
most inflammatory disputes. The Lord 
Belhaven enumerated the mischiefs 
that would attend the Union in a pa- 
thetic speech that drew tears from the 
audience, 

‘¢‘ Addresses against the treaty were 
presented to Parliament by the con- 
vention of boroughs, the commissioners 
of the General Assembly, the company 
trading to Africa and the Indies, as 
well as from several shires, stewartries, 
boroughs, towns, and parishes in all 
the different parts of the kingdom, 
without distinction of Whig or Tory, 
Episcopalian or Presbyterian. 

‘The Earl of Buchan for the peers, 
Lochart of Carnworth for the barons, 
Sir Walter Stuart on behalf of the peers, 
barons, and boroughs, the Earls of 
Errol and Marischal for themselves, as 
high constable and Earl Marshal of 
the kingdom, protested severally against 
the treaty. 

‘* While this opposition raged within 
doors, the resentment of the people 
rose to transports of fury and revenge. 
‘The more rigid Presbyterians, known 
by the name of Cameronians, chose 
officers, formed themselves into regi- 
ments, provided horses, arms, and am- 
munition, and, marching to Dumfries, 
burned the Articles of Union at the 
Market-Cross, justifying their conduct 
in a public declaration. They made a 
tender of their attachment to Duke 
Hamilton, from whom they received 
encouragement in secret. ‘They recon- 
ciled themselves to the Episcopalians 
and the Cavaliers ; they resolved to take 
the route to Edinburgh and dissolve 
the Parliament, while the Duke of 
Athol undertook to secure the pass of 
Stirling with his highlanders, so as to 
open the communication between the 
western and northern parts of the king- 
dom. Seven or eight thousand men 
were actually ready to appear in arms 
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at the town of Hamilton, and march 
directly to Edinburgh under the Duke’s 
command, when that nobleman altered 
his opinion, and despatched private 
couriers through the whole country, 
requiring the people to defer their 
meeting till further directions. 

‘* During this commotion among the 
Cameronians, the cities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow were filled with tumults. 
Sir Patrick Johnston, provost of Edin- 
burgh, who had been one of the com- 
missioners for the Union, was besieged 
in his own house by the populace, and 
would have been torn in pieces, had 
not the guards dispersed the mul- 
titude. 

“The Privy Council issued a pro- 
clamation against riots, commanding 
all persons to retire from the streets 
when the drum should beat, ordering 
the guards to fire upon those who 
should disobey this command, and in- 
demnifying them from all prosecution 
for maiming or slaying the lieges. 
‘These guards were placed all round the 
house in which the Peers and Commons 
were assembled, and the council re- 
ceived the thanks of the Parliament 
for having thus provided for their 
safety. 

‘“« Notwithstanding these precautions 
of the Government, the commissioner 
was constantly saluted with the curses 
and imprecations of the people as he 
passed along, his guards were pelted, 
and some of his attendants wounded 
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with stones as they sat by him in the 
coach, so that he was obliged to pass 
through the streets on full gallop.” 


It will be observed that the chief 
reasons urged in opposition to the 
union between Scotland and Eng- 
land, were exactly similar to those 
employed to prevent the union be- 
tween Ireland and Great Britain. 
Bribery and corrupt influences pre- 
vailed to purchase Scotch votes, as 
in the case of Ireland—with this dif- 
ference however, that the peers and 
gentlemen of Scotlayd were content 
to receive very paltry bribes, the 
sum-total not exceeding 100,000/., 
while millions sterling were squan- 
dered in Ireland.* 

With respect to national feeling, 
the Scotch people were even more 
hostile to the Union than the Irish 
were; and six years after it had 
been carried a motion for its repeal 
was made in the House of Lords, 
and only rejected by a majority of 
four! This was in 1713, and in 
1715 the Pretender took advantage 
of the prevailing discontent to 
invade Scotland. He published a 
declaration, in which he referred to 
the Union as a prominent grievance, 
and said “that he came to .re- 


* The Earl of Marchmont’s share was 1104/.; Tweedale’s, 1000/.; Roxburgh’s, 


500/.; Montrose’s, 2007. But it is to be observed that the two former obtained no 
promotion ; the two latter were created dukes, and had no claim whatever to arrears. 
Some, it is said, who granted no discharges drew their arrears a second time out of the 
equivalent, from which Queensbury received 20,000/. as commissioner, besides 12,0007., 
the balance of the 20,000/., which he was permitted to retain. 

“The reader may be surprised at the small sums (25/., 50/., 75/., 100/.) employed as 
bribes ; but, when reduced to Scotch money, three, six, nine, and twelve hundred 
pounds have a better sound, and are quite adapted to the poverty of the country in 
those times. ‘The least is Lord Banft’s, 11/. 12s.; but we discover from Carstairs that 
his lordship, a Papist, was so poor as to embrace the Protestant faith that he might 
solicit a small sum for his journey or vote in Parliament. Never was an union so cheaply 
purchased. 

“ Dr. Somerville observes that the money was partly distributed as arrears, partly to 
defray the expense of magistrates, partly to counteract the intended bribery of the 
French and Dutch. The question is, not whether the arrears were due, but whether 
they would have been advanced unless to purchase votes. 

“The bribery intended, but never practised, by the Dutch is a mere egotism of 
Cuningham the historian, who affects to have dissuaded them by his influence from the 
attempt. Hamilton required 20,000/. from France to prevent an union, the very same 
which Queensbury received from England. But the smallness of the bribes must be 
ascribed to the want of competition for the purchase of votes.”—Laing’s Hist. of 
Scotland, vol. iv. p. 406, note vii. 
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lieve his subjects of Scotland from 
the hardships they groaned under 
from the late unhappy union, and to 
restore the kingdom to its ancient 
free and happy state.” 

The rebellion, however, was 
speedily extinguished ; and gradu- 
ally, with the restoration of peace, 
the triumph of the Union policy 
became apparent. The vast benefits 
conferred on the country by the ex- 
pansion of trade and industry soon 
came to be felt and appreciated. 
The spirit of faction which, fostered 
by a domestic Parliament, had kept 
the country in a state of perpetual 
turmoil and disturbance, bordering 
on civil war, soon died out, and in 
its place a spirit of enterprise and 
industry began to animate the na- 
tion. As Laing observes,— 


‘‘When the contests of domestic 
faction had ceased, the turbulent fana- 
ticism which distinguished the Scots 
during the former century was lost 
in the pursuits of industry, of litera- 
ture, and of the arts of peace. Some 
attempts had been made before the 
last rebellion to introduce a_ better 
cultivation into the Lothians, which 
has since extended through the west 
to the north, to the richest provinces 
beyond the Tay. The gentry, among 
other efforts to promote manufactures, 
had begun to breed their sons to 
mechanical arts, in order to retain 
them at home. By the abrogation and 
sale of hereditary jurisdictions, the 
poverty of the nobles was relieved, 
and the people were emancipated from 
their oppressive coercion. 

‘The situation of Scotland attracted 
the peculiar attention of Pelham’s 
administration ; and ten years after the 
last rebellion the benefits of the Union 
began to be universally felt. ‘The for- 
feited estates, instead of being sold, as 
formerly, were appropriated to objects 
of national improvement ; and industry 
was promoted by every encouragement 
which bounties can confer. 

‘The Jacobites, soothed by indul- 
gence, and reclaimed by the gradual 
extinction of their hopes, began to 
transfer their allegiance from the ill- 
fated Stuarts to the reigning family ; 
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and, under Chatham’s administration, 
the Scots were employed in the army 
and navy in greater numbers than were 
ever known in any former war. 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the commercial 
jealousy and opposition of the English, 
the merchants of Glasgow had acquired 
a large share in the tobacco trade; but 
their exports at first were supplied 
from England, till they adapted their 
own manufacture to the colonial mar- 
ket; and from that period the pros- 
perity of Scotland has _ properly 
commenced. 

‘When the nation was no longer 
agitated by domestic faction, literature 
was again cultivated with unexampled 
success. During the civil wars, the 
classical learning, for which the Scots 
were early distinguished, was absorbed 
aud lost in the controversial vortex of 
religion and liberty—two names ever 
dear to mankind, with which the 
world has been alternately guided or 
deceived. 

‘‘The administration of justice was 
improved by the union. When heredi- 
tary jurisdictions were abolished, each 
county was relieved from the most 
vexatious oppression, and thirty sheriff- 
ships at the disposal of Government 
soon reconciled the disaffected bar. 
The supreme judges, in whom the Go- 
vernment had no interest, ceased to 
participate in domestic faction. * * * * 

‘The progress of industry and trade 
was immense; new manufactures, par- 
ticularly of silk, were introduced with 
success; the Scots employed in the 
seven years’ war returned from abroad 
with the means or spirit to improve 
their estates ; and the rapid cultivation 
of the country has redoubled the pro- 
duce and the value of the soil. 


‘Before the commencement of the 
American war, the merchants of Glas- 
gow had engrossed the chief trade of 
tobacco for exportation. ‘The inter- 
ruption of trade during that disastrous 
war directed their capital, and the 
national industry, to the improvement 
of domestic arts ; and from the perfec- 
tion of modern machinery, the cotton 
manufacture, a recent acquisition in all 
its branches so prodigiously increased, 
already rivals and supplants the pro- 
ductions of the ancient looms of 
Indostan. 

** Doubtless, much is to be ascribed 
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to the spirit and progressive state of 
the nation; but, without the union, its 
unavailing efforts would still have been 
discountenanced by the commercial 
jealousy, and depressed by the influ- 
ence of the English Government. The 
recent benefits of the union are truly 
inestimable. * * * * National animo- 
sities are at length obliterated, and 
though still regarded (1804) as scarcely 
naturalized, the Scots assimilate so fast 
tothe language, the manners, and the 
taste of the English, that the two 
nations cease to be distinguished in 
the subsequent history of the British 
Empire.” 


When will this be truly said of 
Ireland? Never, most assuredly, 
as long as British ministers continue 
to pursue the disastrous policy that 
has been hitherto followed respect- 
ing Ireland. When the union of 
Scotland and England was first sug- 
gested, there were two plans proposed 
—one to effect the union on a federal 
basis; the other by thorough incor- 
poration. Happily the latter was 
udopted, and fully carried out, so 
that while Scotland retained her 
peculiar laws and customs and forms 
of judicature, which, not objection- 
able in themselves, were bound up 
with the social life and habits of the 
people, and did not at all, in any way, 
impede effective union—while those 
minor peculiarities were respected 
and preserved, everything that had 
a tendency to keep alive the idea of 
a Scotch king, of a Scotch Parlia- 
ment, of a Scotch executive, or cal- 
culated in any way to foster antago- 
nistic feelings or interests between 
Scotch and English, was rigorously 
suppressed, abolished, and swept 
away. Thus, there was a thorough 
union—a complete incorporation of 
the two kingdoms, for all executive, 
legislative, and governmental pur- 
poses. Hence, the two countries 
became, as it were, one, with a com- 
plete identity of interests. The old 
“border boundaries” were swept 
away. For all practical purposes of 
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life Glasgow or Aberdeen were as 
much English cities as Liverpool or 
Bristol ; and thus there were no ob- 
structions offered to the obliteration 
of old animosities, and consequently 
a new growth of friendly relations 
and harmonious feeling rapidly 
sprang up, and necessarily promoted 
the peace, industry, and prosperity 
of Scotland. 

But what would have been the 
case had the union not been 
thoroughly completed ?—if, instead 
of a wise policy being steadily pur- 
sued to blend the two countries har- 
moniously together, a course of action 
had been taken, and persistently fol- 
lowed, to prevent any effectual union 
taking place, and at the same time 
keep alive, in bitter remembrance, 
a keen sense of past injustice and 
oppression, rendered more intense by 
religious antipathies, sectarian ani- 
mosities, and political inequalities? 
If such had been the case with Scot- 
land, is it reasonable to suppose the 
union would have been so rapidly 
successful—so bountiful of healing 
blessings as it speedily proved? If 
a Viceroyalty had been established 
in Holyrood Palace to caricature 
royalty with the mockery of a Court, 
and foster factions that had been a 
curse to the country—if that Vice- 
royalty was regarded as representing 
a usurping power rather than an in- 
stitution that attested Imperial unity 
and an identity of interests, and if 
its influences were to a large extent 
more corrupting and demoralising 
than, otherwise, how could the union 
have worked prosperously — how 
could it have proved otherwise than 
disappointing ? 

Yet notwithstanding the valuable 
experience supplied by a century’s 
working of the Scottish Union, 
British ministers, when they came 
to effect a union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, committed a 
series of mischievous blunders, so 
gross and palpable, as if with a de- 
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sire to thwart their own purpose and 
spoil their own work! Thorough 
incorporation, as in the case of Scot- 
land, was not attempted—a partial 
union only took place. The mock- 
ery of royalty was retained. Dublin 
Castle, with its corrupting influ- 


ences, its partial administration of 


justice, its demoralizing associations, 
and notorious jobbery was, unfortu- 
nately, preserved, and the whole 
policy of successive British Cabinets 
from that time to the present has 


been to conduct the Government of 


Treland on the basis of an incomplete 
Union—not on the basis that Ireland 
is in truth and reality an integral 
part of the Empire, as truly so as 
Scotland and Wales, but rather con- 
trary, as if Ireland were nothing 
more than a mere colonial depend- 
ency. 

What wonder, then, that the Go- 
vernment of Ireland has been such 
a conspicuous failure—a bitter re- 
proach to British statesmanship. 
The cause of this we have not far 
to look for. It lies on the surface. 
It is to be found in the fact, that 
Ireland has never been thoroughly 
incorporated with England, as Scot- 
land and Wales have been incor- 
porated. Nominally an integral 
part of the British empire, Ireland 
has never been governed as such, 
but rather as a province—worse 
than a province, indeed, because 
more afier the manner of a mere 
Crown colony. 

The remedy is indicated by the 
disease—complete the Union, and 
honestly carry it out. 
1800 has yet to be perfected. The 
Union has to be made a reality— 
not a miserable provincial sham, 
with its pinchbeck royalty, and its 
party Viceroys, who do not even 
impartially represent the Crown, 
but are the - mere 
English party changes, and thus 
become centres for Irish factions 
to rally round, a prolific source 
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of evil influence in a country like 
Ireland. 

When will a minister arise—a 
true statesman—with sufficient wis- 
dom and courage to place the Go- 
vernment of Ireland on a proper 
fuoting by abolishing the Vice- 
royalty and perfecting the Union? 
This is what Ireland wants. This 
is the true remedy for evils that 
have become chronic, and have 
hitherto baffled the skill of the 
ablest ministers. Let Dublin Castle 
become as Holyrood Palace—rather, 
indeed, Jeave it to bats and owls 
than continue it a fruitful source of 
unmixed evil influences as_ it 
hitherto has been. Let Ireland be 
governed as Scotland and Wales are 
governed. This is what we want 
to promote peaceful industry and 
develope our vast resources. 

Capital and enterprise shun a 
disturbed country, where chronic 
agitations exist—where life is some- 
what precarious and property inse- 
cure. In Ireland we have a bound- 
less field for the remunerative 
employment of capital, if capitalists 
could only be inspired with’ con- 
fidence. ‘This, good government can 
go a long way in doing. But an 
indispensable condition to the good 
government of Ireland is the per- 
fecting of the Union—the thorough 
incorporation of Ireland with Great 
Britain. In this way an identity of 
interests, and gradually of feeling, 
can only be established, and the Act 
of Union made a grand reality. In 
this way national antipathies and 
animosities, the result of factions 
and sectarian rivalries, will soon die 
out—effectual discouragement will 
be cast on the professional agitators 
of Dublin and elsewhere—a sound 
public opinion will be formed, and 
the popular mind, delivered from 
its delusions, will no longer submit 
to be cheated and illured by such 
bubble schemes as Home Rule. 
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CUPID'S PHILOSOPHY. 


‘T'was on a brilliant summer's day, 
When Nature’s livery was gay, 

And trees and shrubs of every green 
Were glistening with their varied sheen ; 
The showering gold of sunlight fell 
On mountain, river, hill, and dell, 
And Nature’s every joyful sound 

Was echoed all the landscape round. 
On such a day, ’mid such a scene, 

An ample mansion might be seen, 
With trees of ancient growth around, 
In which the cawing rooks abound, 
And shrubs and flowers of every hue 
Around in great abundance grew. 
The opening door sends on the scene 
‘Two nymphs of very different mien, 
Both beauteous in their different styles— 
Clara, all life, with her sunny smiles, 
Gay as the lightly-bounding fawn, 
‘To skim along the grassy lawn, 
While every spark of maiden glee 
Accorded with true modesty. 

But Mary was of graver mood, 

With the gentle soul of womanhood, 
Whose very presence calmeth strife 
And mellows every phase of life ; 
Such is dear woman’s silent sway 
Embalming all life’s dreary way. 

Yet did the maiden gladly see 

Ifer gay companion’s frolicry. 

But lo! two youths, with rapid feet, 
Advance across the lawn to meet, 
With earnest gaze, our lasses sweet, 
Whose joyous looks and sparkling eyes 
Their coming gladly recognize ; 

The active Frank to Clara springs 
But still his gaze to Mary clings ; 
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And Robert grave with Mary stays, 
Though Clara wins his steady gaze— 
But hark ! the sound of tinkling bell 

Of coming dinner seems to tell, 

And now each damsel must provide 

Of her own choice her proper guide ; 
The gentle Mary by Frank abides, 

And Clara’s hand to Robert glides ; 
Then, as they slowly wend their way, 
Each has to other much to say. 

What mortals feel at such a scene 

May easily be guessed, I ween, 

But then the Poet often hears 

What cannot enter common ears, 

The language strange of other spheres. 
Thus, then, did Hymen say to Cupid :— 
‘** This certainly appears most stupid, 
Thus to impress beneath one yoke 

Such very inconsistent folk ; 

Why should from Mary Robert part, 
And why not Frank win Clara’s heart?” 
Gay Cupid laughed and said, ‘‘ My brother, 
One part you manage, I another, 

Keep your torch bright, and leave to me 
The puzzling maze of sympathy. 

If grave met grave, both hand and heart, 
And gay from gay were not to part, 

One half the world would mope in sadness, 
The other half raise joy to madness ; 

A mixture fit, the extremes between 
Will measure out the GOLDEN MEran, ” 
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STUDIES IN ASSYRIOLOGY.* 


THE discoveries of Mr. Layard were 
the revelation of an empire, the 
traces of whose existence had prac- 
tically disappeared; whose build- 
ings, records, and inscriptions, from 
not being composed of permanent 
materials, were already buried in 
ruins before the curiosity of the 
Greek mind had had the opportunity 
of exercising itself upon them. The 
sole materials for a history of the 
ancient civilization of the great 
Tigro-Euphrates basin were derived 
either from the Jewish records scat- 
tered in the earlier books of the Old 
Testament, or from the accounts of 
such historians as Herodotus and 
Ctesias, who wrote respectively two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty 
years after the termination of the 
Assyrian rule. Such materials were 
too slight to enable the historian 
to depict, or even to conceive, the 
nature of the link between the 
Eastern and Western forms of 
thought; and the speculative Greek 
knew little or nothing of the civiliza- 
tion in the Tigro-Euphrates valley, 
which had preceded him ; but which 
is fairly described as having given 
and “carried on to him an Indian 
philosophy and belief, and exercised 
unseen to him an influence on the 
system and philosophy which he 
subsequently produced.” 

It was so recently as the year 
1842 that the first important effort 
was made to discover the long-hidden 
relics of a venerable and mysterious 
past. To M. Botta, the French 
consul at the modern town of Mosul, 
on the Tigris, belongs the distinction 
of having begun explorations in 
that year, in the great mound called 


monuments.” 
vol. i. Assyrian Texts. 
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Kouyunjik, opposite the town. Al- 
though Kouyunjik has since yielded 
so plentiful a store of antiquities as 
to have given its name to one of the 
galleries of the British Museum, the 
search of M. Botta was unsuccessful, 
and he shifted the scene of his in- 
vestigations to a site called Khora- 
sabad, about fourteen miles from 
Kouyunjik, where his perseverance 
was rewarded by several important 
discoveries, which were subsequently 
carried to France and deposited in 
the Louvre. 

Fired with a generous emulation, 
Mr. Layard, in 1845, commenced 
similar excavations at the site of 
Nineveh, which, being renewed in 
1849, were carried on at a later 
date by the trustees of the British 
Museum, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Rassam. The most recent 
series of investigations have been 
carried on, first, under the auspices 
of the Daily Telegraph, and after- 
wards of the Government, under the 
conduct of Mr. George Smith, lately 
generously described by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson as the most accomplished 
Assyrian scholar of the day. 

The various products of the re- 
searches of investigators have given 
rise to what may be described: as 
a kind of amorphous and siteless 
university of Assyriology, the most 
distinguished affiliated college of 
which in this country is the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. In this uni- 
versity, where the ériviem and the 
quadrivium of Assyrian culture are 
studied afresh in almost changeless 
tablets and inscriptions, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson is to be named as first prin- 
cipal and professor; whilst around 


* * Records of the Past: being English Translations of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
Published under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archwology, 
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him are grouped as his assessors, his 
fellow-workers, his pupils, and rivals, 
the names of Mr. H. Fox Talbot, 
Dr. Hincks, MM. Jules Opprot and 
P. le Page Renouf, Mr. George 
Smith, and the Rev. A. H. Sayce. 
It is to the liberal desire of such 
scholars as these to popularize the 
knowledge they have so laboriously 
acquired—to admii by an easier pro- 
cess to a participation of their curious 
learning those who, relatively to their 
university, may be described as non- 
gremials—that we are indebted for 
the very charming volume now 
awaiting the attention of the reader. 

But over and above the interest 
of travellers, and of savans, pure 
and simple, in the learning enshrined 
in the splendid old cuneiform cha- 
racter, it may be said that one of the 
most salient and most imperative 
requirements of the exegesis of the 
present age is that of the most vivid 
possible realization of the collaterals 
and the surroundings of Jewish pro- 
phecy and of Biblical history. The 
poet, as well as the divine, has 
exhibited this tendency; and it has 
become recognized as one of the 
singular results of the “ Christian 
Year,” the influence that work has 
exerted and is exerting as a repertory 
of sacred topographical avd other 
learning. It is to the impetus given 
to that minute and sifting investiga- 
tion which was one of the most 
wise and harmless canons of German 
criticism, that the Dean of West- 
minster refers the probability of 
the “ Christian Year” becoming 
a co-efficient in makirg the moun- 
tains and rivers, the hills and 
forests, the animals and the flowers 
of Biblical lands as classically dear 
and familiar to students as those 
of Greece and Italy. ‘* We must, 
no doubt,” Dr. Stanley has written, 
“all express our gratitude to the 
gigantic labours of the benedictines 
and the ‘ Critici Sacri’ of the seven- 
teenth century, who prepared such 
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vast materials of historical, topo- 
graphical, and antiquarian research. 
But these researches have been im- 
mensely increased of late years, and 
have for the first time poured their 
full light on the Biblical record, 
Palestine was seen, as never before, 
with intelligent eyes by the American 
Robinson, in 1840. Egypt and As- 
syria have been brought before us, 
in all their infinite connection with 
the sacred history, as they had 
hardly ever been since they ceased 
to exist as kingdoms. The classical 
stores of Greece and Italy (although 
this is far less important) have been 
ransacked for elucidations of St. 
Paul in such works as those by Dr. 
Howson. The haze that overspread 
the history of the Jews, as it did 
that of the Greeks and Romans, has 
thus been broken through, and now 
we see it with our own eyes. This 
is one great and original merit of the 
‘Christian Year,’ and of Dr. Pusey’s 
‘ Prefaces to the Minor Prophets.’ ” 
The same writer delights, in his 
*“ Lectures on the Jewish Church,” 
and in his volume on “ Sinai and 
Palestine in connection with their 
History,” to exemplify the graphic 
accuracy of Keble’s muse. “I have 
everywhere quoted,” he says, ina 
note which occurs in the last-named 
work, “from the ‘Christian Year’ 
the illustrations it contained of Serip- 
ture scenery, not only because of its 
wide circulation, but because the 
careful attention of its learned author 
to all local allusions renders it almost 
a duty to test these allusions, when- 
ever opportunity occurs, by reference 
to the localities themselves.” But 
perhaps the best test of the “‘accurate 
learning ” displayed by Mr. Keble is 
to be found in the extremely small 
number of lapses amongst a crowd of 
beautiful fitnesses and coincidences. 
The list of errata is exhausted when 
the reader, for rhododendrons, in the 
note on a passage in the poems for 
the third Sunday in Advent, is re- 
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quested to read oleanders—to bear in 
mind that the wild acacia, tangled 
and thicket-like, “the tree of the 
burning-bush and the shittim-wood 
of the tabernacle,” is not a “ tower- 
ing thorn,’: as described by Keble— 
and that the cedar is of much less 
common occurrence, and of much 
more restricted habitat, than the poet 
would convey by the expression— 


‘Far o’er the cedar shade, some tower 
of giant old.” 


These are the few drawbacks to the 
otherwise exact and admirable de- 
scriptions, allusive or in detail, strewn 
throughout the “ Christian Year ;” 
and the charmed reader may repose 
in the conviction that he is under the 
influence of a picture, as faithful as 
it is graceful, of any scene about 
which the several narratives or 
meditations are conversant. It was 
worth while to stay for a moment to 
record these circumstances, in order 
that the present generation should 
know, notsomuch to what individuals, 
but rather to what order of mind, 
they ought to express their gratitude 
for being enabled to recognize with 
so much local and secular colour the 
most important events, and makers 
and marshals of events, along the 
‘course of the history of the world and 
of mankind—to what typical faith ful- 
ness of student temperamentthey owe 
the fact that there are few epochs or 
epoch-waking personages, short of 
the creation or the flood, whose time 
and place are so remote as to elude 
the possibility of setting them forth 
in acomposition in which are grouped 
very much of the local and secular 
phenomena. 

To the present moment the prose- 
cution of studies in Assyriology 
and Egyptology, as distinguished 
from the collection of specimens in 
illustration of these sciences, has 
been left to the ardour and enter- 
prise of unencouraged individuals, or 
to the resources of unendowed asso- 
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ciations of individuals. There is, 
however, at length arising the sound 
of a very articulate expression of a 
prevailing and a spreading discontent 
in the world of letters, at the fact 
that there are certain branches of 
learning of the utmost value and 
importance in their bearings upon 
history, philosophy, and religion, 
which are either utterly unrepre- 
sented, or else inadequately repre- 
sented, in the universities of the 
United Kingdom. Amongst these 
the most prominently and most fre- 
quently instanced by the adherents 
of the higher and more recondite 
culture is the study of the epigraphic 
languages of Assyria and Egypt, 
which are characterized as being 
respectively cuneiform and _hiero- 
glyphic. It is not known that there is 
in any European or other university 
a chair devoted to the furtherance of 
cuneiform research ; but the example 
of other nations places us with regard 
to hieroglyphics on a very inferior 
relative platform. Professorships of 
Egyptology are springing up in all 
directions, and there are about half 
a dozen in Germany alone, the most 
notable of which are those of Berlin, 
Heidelberg, and Munich ; whilst 
France, Italy, Holland, and Sweden 
are all—Italy being the latest in this 
particular—in a position to boast of 
their chairs of Egyptology. The 
hope, however, finally begins to 
mingle with the complaints that this 
great empire will not much longer 
be content to lag behind the rest of 
the world in this department. 
Meanwhile, and until the realiza- 
tion of this hope for the establish- 
ment of professorships, and the 
opening up of an approach to fellow- 
ships and other academical emolu- 
ments, through a possibly conjoint 
tripos of Assyriology and Egypt- 
ology, it is upon the Society of 
Biblical Archeology—that affiliated 
college, as we have already called it, 
of a homeless university—that the 
31—2 
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burden and heat of these branches 
of study have hitherto fallen. The 
“Records of the Past,” apart from 
the ordinary volumes of its “‘ Trans- 
actions,” is the earliest literary re- 
sult of the society’s labours, which, 
it is interesting to know, are to be 
illustrated this year by a London 
session of the * International Con- 
gress of Orientalists,” adjourned from 
the very successful assemblies in 
Paris last September. The lan- 
guages, archeology, ethnology, and 
the arts and sciences of the various 
Oriental countries, will form the 
subjects of discussion at the congress, 
which is to occupy the space of six 
days during theforthcoming autumn; 
and it is hoped that the Society of 
Biblical Archeology will receive 
from the congress as great an im- 
petus as was communicated when 
Mr. Gladstone declared, at one of 
its meetings, held 2: the 3rd of De- 
cember, 1872, that he found in its 
peculiar studies new lights reflected 
on his life-long friend, Homer, and 
that by such investigations as the 
society fostered history would un- 
dergo a “retrospective cularge- 
ment.” 

The * Records of the Past,” with- 
out being technically a publication 
of the Society of Biblical Arche- 
ology, is issued ‘under the sanc- 
tion” of that institution, the president 
of which (Dr. Samuel Birch, F.S.A., 
keeper of the department of Oriental 
antiquities in the British Museum) 
acts as houorary editor. The va- 
rious contributors, who, in a like 
spirit, have all rendered their ser- 
vices gratuitously, all belong to that 
inner circle of members of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology, from 
which radiates, whether at its meet- 
ings or in its publications, the light 
of their diligent and original research 
to the outer circumference of what 
may be called lay-membership, the 
characteristic of which is rather 
sympathy in taste than identity or 
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equality in knowledge. The present 
volume, which consists of fifteen 
several articles, contributed by five 
several scholars, is devoted to trans- 
lations of Babylonian and Assyrian 
inscriptions, in the cuneiform or 
arsow-headed character, and is an- 
nounced as the “first of a series 
intended to place before the public 
the important results of the study 
and interpretation of these and 
Egyptian monuments by English and 
foreign students. The value of these 
translations, to those interested in 
Biblical history and archeology, 
cannot be estimated too highly by 
all who have turned their attention 
to the language, literature, and his- 
tory of the nations of the East con- 
temporaneous with the Hebrews, 
and conterminous to the land of 
Palestine.” Many of the texts found 
in the volume are of the most remote 
antiquity, and derive from that fact 
alone the greatest importance, seeing 
that they detail contemporaneous 
events which had hitherto escaped 
notice, been lost, or else imperfectly 
transmitted by secondary sources. 
Short introductions are placed at 
the head of each section of the 
work, in which are found notices 
of where the various texts exist 
and have been published, and if they 
have been previously translated. No 
philological exegesis has, however, 
been given; and in fact in order to 
secure as great a popularity as pos- 
sible for the volume, and to make 
the information afforded as simple 
as it can be given, the translations 
are accompanied only by such notes 
as are absolutely required to explain 
intelligibly a few of the more obscure 
passages. The discrepancies and dif- 
ficulties which are still recognized 
as being attendant on the different 
systems of chronology, have ren- 
dered it inexpedient to give the 
exact dates, B.c., of the documents, 
and the nearest approximation to 
chronological precision is an indica- 
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tion of the general period to which 
each of them belongs. The accuracy 
of this more general kind of grouping 
is very effectively guarded by a 
knowledge of the fact that the pro- 
gress of time brought its changes, 
its developments, and its degraga- 
tions to the Assyrian language. The 
form of the cuneiform characters 
varied considerably, according to 
age, locality, and the hand of the 
script in which it was inscribed ; the 
earliest mounting to the earliest age 
of the Babylonian and Assyrian 
monarchies, and the style of writing 
not having been entirely discon- 
tinued at the commencement of the 
Roman empire. A good example of 
what may be called classical As- 
syrian is the cylinder of Tiglath- 
pileser L., about B.c. 1110; while the 
more modern and popular dialect is 
well shown by the letters or de- 
spatches written in the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. The want of a competent 
and final chronological standard has 
been keenly felt hy Assyriologists, 
whose dissatisfaction is the greater 
on account of their belief in the 
existence of an authoritative system 
which has so far eluded the enter- 
prise and thoroughness of modern 
research. ‘* Berosus, the Chaldean 
historian in the time of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, translated the 
records of his country into the Greek 
language; and as the whole body of 
the literature of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia was inscribed on clay tablets, 
it was doubtless from such tablets 
that Berosus compiled his history. 
Among the thousunds of inscriptious 
which have been discovered, em- 
bracing every variety of subject, 
there has been hitherto a remarkable 
absence of any fragments of the 
general chronology of the country. 
In various inscriptions chronological 
notices have been found stating the 
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number of years that had elapsed 
between particular reigns or events, 
and these extracts served to show 
the existence of a regular scheme of 
chronology, making it appear more 
singular that such a chronological 
scheme had not hitherto been dis- 
covered.” * 

The hope that this desideratum 
will, at no very remote future date, 
be conclusively satisfied grows 
daily in strength and detiniteness. 
“Some years ago,” writes Mr. 
Smith, in sequence to the sentences 
just quoted, “among the clay tablets 
in the British Museum, I found a 
fragment of an Assyrian copy from 
a chronological work, but it was too 
small for publication, containing, in 
fact, only three or four words; so I 
copied it and put it away, in hope of 
finding at a future day a larger por- 
tion. Since my return from Assyria 
I have discovered a much larger 
fragment, and another small one; 
both of these join my former one, 
and enable me now to give to the 
world the first instalment of the 
long-expected official chronology of 
Babylonia: . . '. - « S08 
fragment of Babylonian chronology 
is not perfect enough to affect the 
general questions of Babylonian 
history and antiquity ; but I have 
some hopes of obtaining further 
portions of it, and by means of it, 
solving some of those problems in 
early Biblical and Babylonian 
chronology which are now so 
difficult.” 

As the editor has found it im- 
possible to arrange the materials of 
‘‘Records of thePast”’ in chronological 
order, it will be most convenient to 
group them together according to 
the several contributors by whom 
they have been furnished. Of all 
these the Rev. A. H. Sayce has 
given the majority, in point of 


* Mr. George Smith “On Fragments of an Inscription giving part of the Chronology 


from which the Canon of Berosus was copied.” 
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number—eight out of fifteen—of 
the incorporated translations ; his 
first, and the first of the volume, 
being a version of the “ Inscription 
of Rimmon-Nirari,” found upon a 
pavement slab from Nimrud, which 
was discovered at the edge of the 
mound between the north-west and 
south-west palaces, and which is of 
great genealogical value, containing 
a notice of the founder of the 
Assyrian monarchy, who is other- 
wise unknown. As it is desirable 
to offer the reader a specimen of the 
style in which the magnificent 
egotism of the Assyrian monarchs 
found utterance in their annals and 
proclamations, and at the same time 
not to weary him with a long 
quotation of skeleton facts or of 
haughty titles, the shortness of this 
inscription recommends it for pre- 
sentation as a suitable example : — 

“1, The Palace of Rimmon-Nirari, 
the great King, the powerful King, 

“2. The mighty King, King of 
the land of Assyria, the King whom, 
as his own son, Assur 

“3. King of the Gods of Heaven 
has favoured and with the kingdom 

“4, Of the World has filled 

“5. His hand. From the great 
sea 

“6. Of the Rising Sun* to the 
great sea 

“7. Of the Setting Sunt 

*“ 8, His hand has conquered and 
ruled it 

“9, Whollyandthroughout. The 
son of Samas-Rimmon, 

“10, Thegreat King, the powerful 
King, the mighty King, King of 
the land of Assyria, 
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“11. King of the World, son of 
Shalmaneser, 

“12. King of the Four Races,t 
who on the land of his foes 

*¢ 13. Laid (his) yoke, and swept 
(them) like a whirlwind. 

¥14. Grandson of Assur-natsir- 
pal, the warrior priest, 

15. The enlarger of glorious 
habitations. 

“16. Rimmon-Nirari, the glorious 
prince, to whose help 

“17. The gods Assur, Samas (the 
Sun), Rimmon, and Merodach 

“18. Have gone, and have en- 
larged his country 

“19, (Is) the descendant of the 
grandson of Tiglath-Adar, § King 
of Assyria, 

“20. King of the country of 
Sumeri and Accad, |j 

“21. Descendant of Shalman- 
eser, the powerful King, 

22. The erecter of the Temple of 
Kharsak-Kurra ** 

“23. The mountain of the world ; 
descendant ; 

“24. Of Bel-sumili-capi, a former 
King 

‘25. Who went before (me), the 
founder of the monarchy, 

“26. Of which for its exaltation 
from 

“27. Ancient times Assur has 
proclaimed the glory.” 

Mr. Sayce’s second contribution is 
the translation of a ‘ Monolith 
Inscription of Samas-Rimmon,” 
which is engraved upon an obelisk 
found in the south-east palace of 
Nimrud, the ancient Calah, and now 
in the British Museum. It is 
written in archaic characters, which 





* That is, either in the Persian Gulf or the Caspian Sea. 

t The Mediterranean. 

¢{ The Four Races was an old title of Syria, which was peopled, according to 
Gen. x. 23, by Uz and Hul and Gether and Mash. 

§ He was the father of Assur-nassir-pal. 


|| This denoted Babylonia. 
“| Literally, “ offspring of the offspring.” 


Sumar-is, perhaps, the Shinar of Scripture. 


** This signifies “the mountains of the East,” that is to say, the highlands of Elam, 


from which the Accadai or “ Highlanders’’ had originally descended. 
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differ greatly from those ordinarily 
met with on the Assyrian monu- 
ments. They are more picturesque 
than the latter, and were therefore 
sometimes preferred for the same 
reason that makes us occasionally 
adopt the old black-letter type. 
The iuscription has already been 
translated by M. Jules Oppert, the 
distinguished French Orientalist, in 
his “ Histoire des Empires de Chaldée 
et d@ Assyrie dapres les Monuments 
(1865);” but Mr. Sayce is the first to 
have put forth an English version. 
Samas-Rimmon was the son of 
Shalmaneser, one of the greatest 
monarchs of the Middle Assyrian 
Empire, who reigned during a period 
of thirty-five years, and was a con- 
temporary of the Israelite kings 
Ahab and Jehu, and of Hazael of 
Syria. The reign of Samas-Rimmon 
lasted thirteen years; and the in- 
scription translated by Mr. Sayce 
gives an account of his successful 
suppression of a revolt raised by his 
brother Assur-dayan, which, like 
that of Adonijah, threatened to 
deprive Samas-Rimmon of the crown 
that had been destined for him. 

One or two of the “ Babylonian 
Exorcisms” translated by Mr. 
Sayce may be transcribed in illus- 
tration of the superstition of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. They 
may, however, be profitably an- 
ticipated by a short summary of 
the mythology of the Euphrates 
valley, which was local in its origin, 
each district and city having its own 
peculiar deity, whose power was 
supposed to extend over the district 
in which his temple was situated. 
During the early period of their 
history, when the rise of a city to 
metropolitan importance would 
carry the deity of that city to the 
head of the National Pantheon, the 
Babylonians united their local deities 
into a system presided over by a 
triad, consisting of the great deities 
—Bel, who, once the presiding god 
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of Nipur, rose with the fortunes of 
that city to the position of the 
national god, and the title of lord of 
the earth, gradually gave way before 
the prestige of Merodach, with whom 
he was ultimately considered to be 
identical; Hea, the god of the sea 
and the infernal regions, who had 
his seat at a city named Eridu, and 
who was supposed to have been 
produced by a goddess who repre- 
sents chaos, and who is sometimes 
called the mother of heaven and 
earth; and Anu, who was supposed 
to rule the heavens, from which, in 
many cases, indeed, he is hardly 
distinguishable. He is not known 
to have had any particular seat of 
worship, and his name is equivalent 
to the Jewish Elohim, the Arabic 
Allah ; whilst his symbol, the star, 
was generally prefixed to the names 
of the other gods, simply as a sign 
of divinity, Anu thus appears to 
have been the most spiritual of all 
the deities; and, as god of the 
heavens, he was called the father of 
Vul, who presided over the air, and 
was god of winds, storms, rain, 
lightning, and other meteorological 
phenomena. 

If an analogy were instituted be- 
tween the Babylonian deities and 
those of the classical world, it might 
be generally said that Bel, in his 
original form, resembled Saturn, in- 
asmuch as he was the father of the 
gods; and that afterwards, when 
identified with Merodach, he is 
rather to be compared with Jupiter. 
Hea, as lord of the sea, found his 
antitype in Neptune ; whilst Mero- 
dach, connected with the planet 
Jupiter, and called the lord of the 
gods, corresponded to Jove. There 
were, moreover, other deities of 
considerable importance. Amongst 
these were Nebo, the god of Bor- 
sippa, who in some respects repre- 
sents Mercury; Nergal, the god of 
Kutha, who was the patron of hunt- 
ing, and may be compared with 
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Hercules, and who, rather intru- 
sively, presided over the planet 
Mars, albeit that Ninip was the god 
of war ; and a goddess named Nana, 
or Ishtar, the lady of Warka or 
Erech, who was worshipped under 
muny forms, and, presiding over the 
planet Venus, was identical with 
Aphrodite. The titles of the various 
deities were very numerous, and so 
many are common to the different 
gods that it is sometimes a matter of 
difficulty to distinguish between them. 

Each god in the Babylonian Pan- 
theon was associated with an ap- 
propriate goddess; and the whole 
number of deities amounted to over 
a thousand. The mythology of 
Assyria was in most essential points 
derived from Babylonia. Generally 
speaking, the same gods were wor- 
shipped, with identical prayers and 
ceremonies, in temples called by the 
same names. But in addition to 
the worship of the Babylonian 
divinities, Assur, the national deity 
of Assyria—where the local cultus 
of the gods was not so remarkable 
as in Babylonia—was adored, and 
placed at the head of the Pantheon, 
as the supreme god, the king of all 
the great gods, the self-existent, the 
origin of all things, the “god who 
created himself.’’ After Assur fol- 
lowed twelve great deities—Anu, 
who was god of heaven and ruler of 
angels and spirits ; Bel, the father 
of the gods; Hea, the king of the 
sea; Sin, or the Moon, lord of 
crowns ; Shamas, or the Sun, judge 
of heaven and earth ; Ninip, god of 
hunting ; Nergal, god of war; Nusku, 
bestower of sceptres ; Beltis, mother 
of the gods; Ishtar, leader of heaven 
and earth; and Bel, or Merodach, 
lord of Babylon. 

Below the principal gods of the 
Assyrian system were, as in Baby- 
lonia, a number of spirits, good and 
evil, who presided over various 
minor operations of nature. “ Like 
the Jews of the Talmud,” says Mr. 
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Sayce, in the introduction to his 
translations of “ Babylonian Exor- 
cisms,” “the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians believed that the world was 
swarming with noxious spirits, who 
produced the various diseases to 
which man is liable, and might be 
swallowed with the food and the 
drink that support life. They counted 
no less than three hundred spirits 
of heaven, and six hundred spirits 
of earth. All this, with the rest of 
their mythology, was borrowed by 
the Assyrians from the primitive 
population of Babylonia, who spoke 
an agglutinative language akin to 
the dialects of the Finnic or Tatar 
tribes. The charms are written in 
this ancient language, but Assyrian 
translations are appended in a 
column to the right of the tablet.” 
‘May the noxious spirit of the 
neck,” runs the translation of the 
first tablet which we set before 
the reader, “the neck-spirit of the 
desert, the neck-spirit of the land, 
the neck-spirit of the sea, the neck- 
spirit of the river, the noxious cherub 
of the city, the noxious wind, from 
the man himself and the clothing of 
the body be driven forth; from the 
noxious neck-spirit may the king of 
heaven preserve, may the king of 
earth preserve.” A second is like 
unto it:—‘* From wasting, from 
want of health, from the evil spirit 
of the ulcer, from spreading quinsy 
of the gullet, from the violent ulcer, 
from the noxious ulcer, may the 
king of heaven preserve, may the 
king of earth preserve.” With the 
quotation of one other we may dis- 
miss the subject of these old-world 
charms :—“On the sick man, by 
means of sacrifices, may perfect 
health shine like bronze; may the 
Sun-god give this man life; may 
Merodach, the eldest son of the deep 
(give him) strength, prosperity, 
(and) health ; may the king of hea- 
ven preserve, may the king of earth 
preserve.” 
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Diogenes Laértius, in his book on 
the “ Lives and Opinions of Emiuent 
Philosophers,” has preserved the last 
wills and testaments of several of the 
distinguished men of whom he has 
written the biography; and in his 
account of Arcesilaus, the original 
founder of the Middle Academy, has 
shown from one of his letters to a 
friend with what extraordinary care 
—especially by the deposit of various 
copies in the hands of trusted friends 
at different places—he guarded the 
document intended posthumously to 
interpret and to enforce his wishes. 
Diogenes has handed down to us the 
wills severally of Plato, Aristotle, 
Epicurus, Theophrastus (who was 
the tutor of Menander, the comic 
poet), Strato of Lampsacus, and 
Lycon, his successor. These wills 
are generally too long to incorporate 
into this article; but the compara- 
tive brevity of Plato’s will, combined 
with the splendour of his memory, 
may justify its quotation after the 
private will of Sennacherib, for which 
Mr. Sayce, who furnishes a trans- 
lation of it to the “ Records of the 
Past,” claims that it is “ the earliest 
example of a will extant.” It is 
short, and a trifle vainglorious, after 
the manner of Assyrian monarchs: 
—‘I, Sennacherib, King of multi- 
tudes, King of Assyria, have given 
chains of gold, stores of ivory, a cup 
of gold, crowns and chains besides, 
all the riches of which there are 
heaps, crystal and another precious 
stone and bird’s stone; one and a 
half manehs, two and a half cibi, 
according to their weight: to Esar- 
haddon, my son, who was afterwards 
named Assur-ebil-mucin-pal, accord- 
ing to my wish; the treasure of the 
Temple of Amuk and (Nebo)-irik- 
erba, the harpists of Nebo.” 

We turn now, as a companion 
object of interest, to the will of 
Plato, and it will doubtless have 
something of the charm of novelty 
to many of our readers to find the 


illustrious philosopher presenting 
himself as a man of business. It 
was an ordinary circumstance for 
Greek wills to commence with some 
such formula as “ May all things 
turn out well, but if anything happen 
to me,” &c.; but Plato is represented 
as plunging at once in medias res :— 
“Plato left these things, and has 
bequeathed them as follows :—The 
farm in the district of the Hephies- 
tiades, bounded on the north by the 
road from the temple of the Cephi- 
ciades, and on the south by the 
temple of Hercules, which is in the 
district of the Hephestiades, and 
on the east by the estate of Arches- 
tratus the Phreanian, and on the 
west by the farm of Philip the Chal- 
lidian, shall be incapable of being 
sold or alienated, but shall belong 
to my son Ademantus, as far as pos- 
sible. And so likewise shall my 
farm in the district of the Eiresides, 
which I bought of Callimachus, 
which is bounded on the north by 
the property of Eurymedon the 
Myrrhinusian, on the south by that 
of Demostratus of Xypeta, on the 
east by that of Eurymedon the 
Myrrhinusian, and on the west by 
the Cephisus ; I also leave him three 
mine of silver, a silver goblet weigh- 
ing a hundred and sixty-five drachms, 
a cup weighing forty-five drachms, 
a golden ring and a golden ear-ring, 
weighing together four drachms and 
three obols. Euclides the stone- 
cutter owes me three minx. I leave 
Diana her liberty. My slaves, 
Sychon, Bictas, Apolloniades, and 
Dionysius, I bequeath to my son ; 
and I also give him all my furniture, 
of which Demetrius has a cata- 
logue. I owe no one anything. 
My executors shall be Tozthenes, 
Spensippus, Demetrius, Hegias, 
Eurymedon, Callimachus, and Thra- 
sippus.” 

Turning from this momentary 
view of the father of the Academy, 
the sublime moulder of nearly all 
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that was grandest in subsequent 
human thought, in his less known 
character of country gentleman and 
person of property, we find our- 
selves once more in the atmosphere 
of a more remote antiquity and of 
a further Orientalism. Yet we do 
not at present escape from the 
business element to which Senna- 
cherib and Plato, possibly now 
paired together for the first time, 
have introduced us. We wish to 
present a couple of Mr. Sayce’s 
translations of Assyrian private 
contract-tablets, forming part of a 
larger group which that gentle- 
man has given in “ Records of the 
Past,” as illustrations “of the 
activity of trade and business in 
Western Asia in the seventh and 
eighth centuries B.c. 

“Tn consequence of the overthrow 
of Tyre, Carchemish seems to have 
become the chief commercial centre 
of the Eastern world. The clay 
tablets are attested by the seal- 
impressions, or, in lieu thereof, by 
the nail-marks of the parties to 
whom they belonged. Several of 
them have dockets attached, written 
in the Pheenician character; and 
these bilingual legends are valuable 
corroborations of the accuracy of 
Assyrian decipherment.” The first 
tablet recordsa transaction in money- 
lending :—“ Four manehs of silver 
according to the standard of Car- 
chemish, which Neriglissar, in the 
presence of Nebo-sum-iddin, son of 
Nebo-rahim-baladhi, the Keeper of 
the Crown, from the city of Dur- 
Sargon, lends out at five shekels of 
silver per month interest. The 26th 
day of the month Iyyar, during the 
Eponymy of Gabbaru [B.c. 667]. 
The witnesses (were): Nebo-pal- 
iddin, Nebo-atsib, the holder of the 
two sceptres, Akhi-ramu, of the 
same office, Assur-dunin-sarri, of the 
same office, Disi the astronomer, 
Samas-igur . . , Sin-mati-Kali the 
executioner, (and) Merodach ... . 
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the astronomer.” Another and 
rather more lengthy contract, the 
fifth in Mr. Sayce’s series, refers to 
the sale of a house, and is as 
follows :—“ The nail-mark of Sarru- 
ludari, the nail-mark of Atar-’saru, 
(and) the nail-mark of the woman 
Amat-’Suhala, the wife of Bel-duru, 
he 4% . , the owner of the 
house which is given up. [Then 
follow four nail-marks.] The whole 
house, with its woodwork, and its 
doors, situated in the city of 
Nineveh, adjoining the houses of 
Mannu-ci-akhi and Ilu-ciya, (and) 
the property of ’Sukaki he has sold, 
and Tsillu-Assur the astronomer, an 
Egyptian, for one maneh of silver 
(according to) the royal (standard), 
in the presence of Sarru-ludari, 
Atar-’suru, and Amat-’suhala, the 
wife of its owner, has received it. 
The full sum thou hast given. This 
house has been taken possession of. 
The exchange (and) the contract are 
concluded. (There is) no with- 
drawal. Whosoever (shall act) 
feloniously among any of these men 
who have sworn to the contract and 
the agreement, which (is) before 
(our) prince Assur, ten manehs of 
silver shall he pay. ‘The witnesses 
(are): Su’san-kukhadnanis, Mur- 
maza,the ..... , Ra’suah 
the pilot, Nebo-dur-sanin the 
partitioner of the enemy, Murmaza 
the pilot, Sinnis-na-carat, (and) 
Zedekiah. The 16th day of the 
month Sivan, the eponomy of Zaza 
[B.c. 692] of the city of Arpad, 
before Samas-itsbat-nacara, Latturu, 
(and) Nebo-sum-yutsur.” 

Mr. Sayce completes the number 
of his translations with “ Tables of 
Assyrian Weights and Measures” a 
valuable account of the ‘ Assyrian 
Calendar,” and translations of various 
“Assyrian Astronomical Tablets,” to 
the last of which the characteristic 
studies of the country impart a 
peculiar significance. The libraries 
of Assyria and Babylonia abounded 
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with astronomical and astrological 
reports ; and the most famous of 
these which are so far known to be 
extant, are found on tablets which 
came from the library of Assurbanipal 
—a king whose “ Annals,” the contri- 
bution of Mr. George Smith, the 
author of a ‘‘History of Assurbanipal” 
occupy more than fifty pages of the 
** Records of the Past.” The astro- 
nomical tablets of Assurbanipal were, 
however, for the most part, merely 
later editions of works which had 
been composed for Babylonian kings 
before the sixteenth century, B.C.; 
at which date was produced a great 
astrological work, consisting of 
seventy-two tablets or volumes. 
The star-science of antiquity was 
generally of such an order as to 
induce the convertibility of the 
terms astronomy and astrology ; 
and the reader will find this cireum- 
stance exemplified in the juxtaposition 
of celestial and mundane phenomena 
—as if there were a suggestion of 
cause and effect—in the following 
passages taken here and there from 
portions of astronomical calendars : 
—On the 15th day an eclipse takes 
place. The King of Dilmun on the 
throne is slain; and a nobody seizes 
on the [throne]. 

‘On the 20th day an eclipse takes 
place. Rains in heaven, floods in 
the channels flow. 

“On the 16th day an eclipse takes 
place. Women their offspring do 
not perfect. 

‘*Contrary to their calculated time, 
the Moon and the Sun with one 
another are seen. A strong enemy 
the country spoils. The King of 
Accad under his enemy is placed. 

“ The 12th day with the Sun (the 
Moon) is seen ; and the 12th day the 
Moon and the Sun with one another 
are seen. Then terribly the heads 
of men the executioner cuts off. 

“In the months of Chisleu 
[November], Tebet [December], 
and Sebat [January], the horn of 
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the moon is double, and in (holy) 
places (there is) rest from sacrifices. 

“The 15th day the Moon and the 
Sun with one another are seen. 
The face is steadfast. The heart of 
land is good. Joy possesses the 
heart of the inhabitants. The gods 
of Accad to prosperity consign it. 
The Moon and the Sun are clear ; 
the King of the land his ears 
enlarges.” 

“ These extracts are rather to be 
read as astrological portents and 
prophecies than as historical events ; 
and their form might be advanta- 
geously assimilated to the following 
specimens: — “ When the _ star 
Regulus is obscured, the governor 
of the palace shall die. 

‘When on the 10th day of the 
month Kislev, or Chisleu, Venus 
shall be seen with the Rising Sun, 
there shall be a dearth of grain in 
the country.” To this kind of 
divination by the movements, 
conjunctions, oppositions and ap- 
pearances of the heavenly bodies, 
Cicero pointed out that the people of 
the Tigro-Euphrates valley were 
almost necessarily determined by the 
physical conformation of the land 
they inhabited. It was cultivated 
amongst them from the earliest 
times, and was considered one of 
the most important branches of 
learning. The astrology of the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, which 
took its part in the southern part of 
the country, the region after- 
wards inhabited by the Chaldees, 
started with the notion that the 
three great gods Anu, Bel, 
and Hea, the creators of the uni- 
verse, maintained all things celestial 
and terrestrial in motion, that by 
their varied changes and positions, 
they might warn mankind of the 
events which were about to happen. 
Early in the history of Babylonia, 
before the rise of the Assyrian 
empire, the astrological system of 
the Chaldees had been reduced to 
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rules, and committed to writing. 
The whole formed two great works, 
the first of which was on astrology 
proper, or the portents from celestial 
objects, as the sun, moon, stars, 
planets, clouds, thunder, lightning, 
rain, and any other meteorological 
phenomena. The second work, 
that on the portents from terrestrial 
objects and occurrences, was con- 
versant about trees, animals, streams, 
floods, dreams, and other the most 
minute and inconsiderable of human 
experiences. The predictions con- 
tained in the work on celestial 
portents, which we have mentioned 
as extending over seventy-two 
inscribed clay tablets, were about 
eight thousand in number ; and, as 
a general rule, referred to political 
events—the accessions and deaths 
of kings, battles, invasions, destruc- 
tion of cities and temples, incur- 
sions of wild beasts, state of crops, 
ravages of epidemics, and such 
things as are of importance to the 
community at large. 

The results of the military 
expeditions of Assurbanipal, set 
forth so pompously in his “ Annals’”’ 
have passed away ; but the super- 
incumbent dust and rubbish of ages, 
whilst concealing, have also preserved 
the library which he established 
for the enlightenment of the present 
generation. The records which 
appear on a vast number of terra- 
cotta tablets are not the mere 
political history of the nation or of 
the acts of the sovereign; in 
addition to these they embrace the 
records of the chancery of the 
kingdom. They contain contracts 
for the sale or hire of landed and 
other property, including slaves, 
specimens of which have been already 
placed before the reader ; and they 
comprise records of civiland religious 
law, and instances of liturgical 
formule. One of them shows the 
manner in which Assurbanipal 
addressed his god in the language 
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of supplication : — “May the look 
of pity that shines in thine eternal 
face dispel my griefs. 

** May I never feel the anger and 
wrath of the God. 

“ May my omissions and my sins 
be wiped out. 

“May I find reconciliation with 
him, for I am the servant of his 
power, the adorer of the great Gods. 

‘** May the powerful face come to 
help me ; may it shine like heaven 
and bless me with happiness and 
abundance of riches. 

“ Mayit bring forth in abundance, 
like the earth, happiness and every 
sort of good,” 

Further, the records contain codes 
as to the duties of husbands, wives, 
fathers, and children, and to the con- 
ditions of divorce; as well as in- 
structions for dealing with sick slaves, 
and a scale of compensation to the 
master of a slave who has been 
damaged or injured. Grammatical 
encyclopedias are also to be found 
in them, and everything which went 
to make up the entire aggregate of 
the scholarship and the literature 
of the empire. ‘“ The archives also 
contain a table of the eponyms ex- 
tending over several centuries, books 
on chronology, a manual of the 
history of Nineveh and Babylon, 
arranged in parallel columns, giving 
an abstract of the political and diplo- 
matic relations at different epochs. 
In other cases we have a collection 
of the various epithets applied to the 
same god, and of his functions and 
attributes. A place is assigned to 
tables of the localities in which were 
the god’s principal temples, and 
(there are found) highly-important 
documents as to foreign gods. We 
have also a geographical diction- 
ary, enumerating the countries, 
towns, mountains, and rivers known 
to the Assyrians. We find, further, 
a list of proper names in use in the 
country, and statistical documents 
on the hierarchy of the functionaries 
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of the government, and on the dif- 
ferent provinces of the monarchy, 
their productions and revenues. 
Tributes also exist of tributary cities, 
and of the tribute in money and 
kind they had to pay. A catalogue 
follows of the important buildings 
of Babylonia and Chaldza, classified 
according to their kind—temples, 
pyramids, and fortified citadels. 
Natural history also has its records— 
lists of known plants and minerals; 
of timber trees fit for building or 
furnishing ; of metals; of stones fit 
for architecture or sculpture. Next 
is a list of every species of animal 
known to the Assyrians, classified in 
families and genera. Opposite the 
name of the animal is placed a 
scientific and ideographic name, 
composed of one invariable sign, 
and a characteristic epithet varying 
with each series. There is further 
a scientific and methodical system of 
medicine—incantations to avert ma- 
ladies. Science also has its library 
—arithmetic, mathematics, and as- 
trouomy are alike explained. Cata- 
Jogues are found of the fixed stars 
and planets—the risings of Venus, 
Jupiter, and Mars. Fractions also 
appear, with the denominator 60, the 
sole representative of the decimal 
and duodecimal, Algebra and square 
roots also appear.” * 

The works of two other contri- 
butors to “ Records of the Past” 
remain to be noticed—those of Mr. H. 
Fox Talbot and Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
The first of these eminent scholars 
gives a translation of the inscription 
of Khammurabi, which derives con- 
siderable value from its very remote 
antiquity. Khammurabi lived before 
the time of Moses, but how many 
centuries earlier Mr. Fox Talbot has 
not yet ascertained. The great im- 
portance of this inscription does not 
reside in the events treated of, for 
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these are little more than a declara- 
tion of the glory and popularity of 
Khammurabi as a sovereign, and his 
achievements as an engineer, espe- 
cially as the executor of “ the canal 
Khammurabi, the joy of men, a 
stream of abundant water, for the 
people of Sumir and Accad.’”’ It is, 
however, in the language of the 
inscription that its translator finds 
its special value and significance ; 
for in it he discovers a proof that 
the Babylonian language was the 
same in the days of Khammurabi 
as it was a thousand years later 
in the days of Nebuchadnezzar. 
“There are a few archaisms, but 
they are very trifling. The amount 
of difference is perhaps as much as 
exists between the English of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time and that of the 
present day. How far, then, must 
we recede into antiquity, if we wish 
to find the beginnings of the Semitic 
tongue! In all the inscriptions 
which have come down to us we 
find substantially the same language. 
“Other languages, and totally 
different ones, existed at the same 
time, of which the most important 
was the Accadian, in which the 
greater number of Khammurabi’s 
inscriptions are written. ‘That mo- 
narch evidently ruled over two races, 
which lived, side by side, or perhaps 
intermixed, in ancient Babylonia.” 
The second contribution of Mr. 
Fox Talbot to the voltime before us 
is a translation of the ‘ Inscription 
on Bellino’s Cylinder,” comprising 
the first two years of the reign of 
Sennacherib, of which an admirable 
facsimile was made by Bellino, and 
engraved by the care of Grotefend, in 
‘* Abhandlung der k. Ges. d. Wis- 
sensch, zu Géttingen.” As in 1866 
Mr. Talbot presented a translation of 
this inscription to the Royal Society 
of Literature, by whom it is printed 


* Mr. Charles Harrison's Introduction to Thompson’s “ Photographs from the Col- 


lections of the British Museum.” 
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in vol. viii. of their “ Transactions,” 
it demands here no more than a 
passivg mention ; and the same may 
be said of the translation by Mr. 
Talbotof theinscription on “‘'Taylor’s 
Cylinder of Sennacherib,” contain- 
ing the annals of the first eight years 
of his reign, of which an English 
version was presented by the trans- 
lator to the Royal Asiatic Society in 
October, 1859, and published in the 
nineteenth volume of their “Journal.” 
A translation has since that time 
been published in France, the work 
of M. Jules Oppert. 

The last of Mr. Fox Talbot's 
performances in ‘* Records of the 
Past” is a translation of the very 
curious ‘** Legend of Ishtar descend- 
ing to Hades.” Ishtar, as the reader 
is in a position to remember, was the 
goddess of love amongst the As- 
syrians, finding her analogue in the 
mythology of Rome as Venus, and 


as Aphrodite in the mythology of 


Greece. The tablet is not quite 
entire, and the reason of the expedi- 
tion of the goddess to the infernal 
regions does not appear. Mr. Talbot 
supposes that her object inthe descent 
was probably narrated in another 
tablet which has not been preserved; 
and he further and pertinently con- 
jectures that she was in search of 
her beloved Thammuz-Adonis, who 
was detained in Hades by Persephone 
or Proserpine. ‘The Assyrian legend, 
with many points of difference, has 
yet a general resemblance to the 
Greek story, as given by Mr. Fox 
Talbot, from Panyasis, quoted by 
Apollodorus: ‘‘ Aphrodite had in- 
trusted Adonis, who was a very 
beautiful child, during his infancy 
to the care of Persephone; but she 
fell in love with him, and refused to 
restore him. Upon this Aphrodite 
appealed to Jupiter, who gave judg- 
ment in the cause. He decreed that 
Adonis should remain for one-third 
of the year in the infernal regions 
with Persephone, one-third of the 
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year in heaven with Aphrodite, the 
remaining third of the year was to 
be at his own disposal. Adonis 
chose to spend it in heaven with 
Aphrodite.” 

There is frequently a romance 
attaching to the tablets on which 
occur these old-world cuneiform in- 
scriptions—a romance which seems 
to seek out even the scholar in his 
study. He finds a fragment which 
is per se useless, and places it on one 
side ; and in the course of time, it 
may be of many years, other frag- 
ments, also insignificant in them- 
selves, become, when pieced and 
fitted to the former, radiant and 
vivid with light, life, and meaning. 
This kind of romance belongs to the 
student even as student and recluse, 
and may allowably be called a ro- 
mance of the intellect. But when 
to the role of scholar is added that 
of active explorer and investigator, 
there is often added to the romance 
of the intellect the further romance 
of daring and athletic adventure. 
This kind of adventure, so far as it 
arises from physical causes, chiefly 
concerns large and immovable ia- 
scriptions, engraved, it may be, at 
difficult and dangerous altitudes ; 
and we have a fair example of it in 
the account of the translation of the 
“Inscription of Darius on the Rock 
at Behistun,” contributed to “ Re- 
cords of the Past” by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. ‘“ The great triumphal 
tablet of Darius Hystaspes, exhibit 
ing the figures of the victorious king 
and his attendants, and of ten van- 
quished chiefs, and accompanied by 
a record in three languages, which 
extends to nearly a thousand lines 
of cuneiform writing, is engraved on 
the face of a precipitous rock at Be- 
histun, near the town of Kerman- 
shah, on the western frontiers of 
Media. 

“ The inaccessibility of the sculp- 
tures, which are at the height of at 
least 400 feet above the plain, had 
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deterred all the early Persian travel- 
lers from attempting to copy the 
inscriptions. At length, however, 
Major Rawlinson, who was employed 
on military duty in the province, 
succeeded in sealing the rock in the 
autumn of [835; and between that 
period and the close of 1837, when 
his services were transferred to Te- 
heran, having repeatedly visited the 
spot, he contrived to make a copy 
of a considerable portion of the 
Arian version of the record. During 
the two following years he was busily 
employed in deciphering and trans- 
lating the portion which he had thus 
copied, and his various letters on 
the subject were read before the 
Royal Asiatic Society on January 4, 
1840, as reported in the Athe- 
nevum, No. 639, p. 79. An interval 
of inaction now occurred, as Major 
Rawlinson was summoned to take 
part in the Afghan war ; but in 1843 
he returned to Baghdad, and in the 
summer of the following year he 
once more visited Behistun, and on 
this occasion, as he was furnished 
with ladders, he completed his copy 
of the Arian text, and also re- 
covered considerable portions both 
of the Scythic and Semitic ver- 
sions. 

‘The long-expected memoir ou 
the Arian or Persian text of the 
great Behistun Inscription was com- 
pleted in 1845, and was published 
in the ‘Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society’ for 1846. There were 
still, however, some passages in the 
Arian text which required verifica- 
tion and completion, while of the 
other versions—especially of the 
Semitic version, the value of which 
as a key to the decipherment of the 
independent inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia was becoming daily 
more apparent—large copies were 
entirely uncopied, so that one more 
visit to the Behistun rock was 
deemed indispensable. This was 
accordingly accomplished in 1848, 
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when Major Rawlinson not only 
obtained a large list of emenda- 
tions and restorations of the pub- 
lished Arian text, but also carried 
off his most valuable trophy in a 
complete set of paper casts of the 
entire Scythic and Semitic versions, 
so far as the writing could be at all 
distinguished on the rock. 

“In the following year Major 
Rawlinson returned to England and 
published the latest results of his 
labours, the corrections of the Per- 
sian text appearing in the ‘ Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ under 
date February 1, 1850, and the 
Semitic text being given at length, 
with an analysis, in the fourteenth 
volume of the Journal early in the 
ensuing year. 

“On returning to Baghdad, at the 
close of 1851, Major Rawlinson 
handed over his casts of the Seythic 
version to Mr. E. Norris, the well- 
known oriental scholar, who pub- 
lished from them an independent 
translation of the great Behistun 
Inscription in the ‘Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1852.’” 

‘The inscription is occupied with 
a rehearsal of the glories of Darius, 
the wars he waged, the revolts he 
put down, and the enemies he van- 
quished. Each paragraph commences 
with the introductory formula, “Says 
Darius, the King;” and the royal 
modesty may be fairly said to cul- 
minate in two such paragraphs as 
the following :—‘‘ Says Darius, the 
King: By the grace of Ormazd, 
there is much else that has been 
done by me that upon this tablet 
has not been inscribed ; on that 
account it has not been inscribed, 
lest he who might hereafter peruse 
this tablet to him the many deeds (?) 
that have been done by me else- 
where should seem to have been 
falsely recorded (1). 

“Says Darius, the King: Those 
who have been kings before me, by 
them it has not been done as by me, 
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at all times under the favour of 
Ormazd.” 

Of this it may not illiberally be 
said that it requires all the piety to 
excuse the arrogance; but when 
piety seems to be the only good 
quality in a man—be he king or 
cobbler—it is a question whether it 
is on that account the more tolerable 
or intolerable. 

The review of a book like the 
“ Records of the Past” very natur- 
ally falls into the form of a state- 
ment and illustration of its contents, 
for it Would be absurd and imperti- 
nent for any one outside the charmed 
circle of declared Assyriologists to 
debate, or to demur to, certain philo- 
gical principles and their applica- 


Tue appellate jurisdiction of the 
Lords was abolished last Session by 
the Judicature Act, and a Supreme 
Court of Appeal constituted, but for 
England only. Scotland and Jreland 
have yet to be legislated for. The 
present Cabinet has considered the 
matter of sufficient importance to 
occupy a prominent position in the 
Queen’s Speech. It is suggested that 
the re-arrangement of the judicature 
and the blending of the administra- 
tion of law and equity, which the 
Act of last Session effected for Eng- 
land, should be extended on the 
same principles to Ireland, and a 
Bill will be submitted to Parliament 
with this view. This proposal in- 
volves something more than provid- 
ing a Court of Final Appeal for 
Ireland in place of the House 
of Lords, it involves the entire re- 
arrangement of ourequity judicature; 
and this undoubtedly is a reform that 
is urgently required. 

It is impossible to notice this sub- 
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tion. We are glad to know that the 
reproach of the divergence and di- 
versity of Assyriological exegesis is 
being rapidly wiped away; and that 
it is either in a position, or is fast 
approaching to the position, of a 
certain science, of which the rules 
and the instruments are as uniformly 
and infallibly recognized as those of 
Hellenic or Latin learning. And in 
conclusion we may express a san- 
guine hope that the labours—em- 
phatically of love, as all labours of 
students are by sheer force of ety- - 
mology—of Dr. Birch and his friends, 
young or old, as embodied in “ Re- 
cords of the Past,” may meet with 
a wide, and prepare the way for an 
ever-widening, appreciation. 


ject without adverting tothe published 
views of so eminent an authority as 
the Right Hon. Jonathan Christian, 
Lord Justice of Appeal, who is, 
without exception, one of the most 
distinguished equity lawyers that 
ever adorned the Irish bench. He 
most decidedly disapproves of the 
recent change by which the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords 
has been abolished and the new 
Supreme Court created. Ireland 
had such full and perfect confidence 
in the Lords, as a court of last resort, 
that during an experience of forty 
years the Lord Justice never heard 
the faintest whisper of dissatisfaction. 
He would, therefore, desire nothing 
better for Ireland than the continu- 
ance of the appellate jurisdiction of 
the Lords; but this cannot now be, 
because it is the reverse of desirable 
that there should be two separate 
courts of final appeal—one for Eng- 
land the other for Ireland. “If,” 
as he truly says, “the Union has 
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grown to be anything better than a 
bond of parchment, if it has pene- 
trated at all the moral and intel- 
lectual tendencies and social life of 
the Irish People, if it has within it 
any principle of life and growth, it 
is to the Unity of Jurisprudence far 
more than to the Act of Union these 
things are owing.” The unity of 
jurisprudence, this “ most precious 
unity,” his lordship rightly declares, 
has been principally maintained by 
“the absolute identity of the Supreme 
Appeal” between Great Britain and 
Ireland; and although he does not 
think the new Supreme Court is 
likely to possess the same undoubted 
dignity and command the same un- 
bounded confidence and respect as 
that of the Lords did, still uwnrty is 
so desirable, that in favour of its 
preservation all other considerations 
must give way. 

This agreed upon, the next matter 
for consideration is the composition 
of the Supreme Court of Appeal. 
The Lord Justice is of opinion, and 
we believe rightly so, that the best 
thing to do would be to ‘‘ extend the 
new court to Ireland and Scotland, 
simpliciter, without making any 
change at all in the composition 
which the Judicature Act has al- 
ready given it.” He is opposed to 
appointing Irish or Scotch members 
simply on account of their nation- 
ality, and for the purpose of keeping 
up a certain divisional proportion of 
members in the court, the inevitable 
tendency of which, his lordship 
reasonably dreads, would be, to sepa- 
rate the supreme tribunal into three 
sections or divisions, for the trans- 
action of English, Irish, and Scotch 
business, thereby effectually destroy- 
ing what it is above all things neces- 
sary to maintain—unity of jurispru- 
dence in the Supreme Court itself. 

With respect to the proposal that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
should be an ex officio member of 
the Supreme Court, the Lord Justice 
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is most decidedly opposed to it, and 
in our judgment his reasons are most 
cogent and conclusive. The time 
has come when the office should be 
abolished. It has long survived any 
utility that ever attached to it. It 
has become as much out of time and 
place, and as pernicious in its in- 
fluence, as the Viceroyalty itself, and 
in the interest of Ireland both should 
be swept away. It is now a wholly 
unnecessary office, and some of the 
objections to its continuance are 
pithily stated by the Lord Justice :— 

‘The tenure of the Chancellorship 
istransitory. It presents the evil union 
of judge with political partizan—Irish 
party and politics, be it always remem- 
bered. It depends upon the minister's 
ability to maintain a majority in the 
House of Commons—a matter in which 
the present close balance of parties in 
Great Britain has given to what is 
called the Irish vote an ominous im- 
portance. ‘Then, the office being thus 
political, and the holder of it being 
usually the chief Irish member of the 
Irish Government, he is prone to become 
the centre of shabby Irish politics, 
should his breeding or his associations 
have been such as to incline him in that 
way.” 

The greatest objection to the con- 
tinuance of the I[rish Chancellor- 
ship undoubtedly is, that it has 
become more a reward for political 
partizanship than for eminent judi- 
cial qualifications. ‘ Will any one,” 
asks his lordship, “ have the bold- 
ness to affirm that judicial service 
is what this incubus is now main- 
tained for, or that its pretension 
to hold the position of the Chief 
Equity judgeship is any longer 
niore than mere simulation and ana- 
chronism?” The last appointment 
is referred to as amply justifying 
these remarks, and as fully illustra- 
ting the vicious groove into which 
the nomination to the Irish Chancel- 
lorship has fallen. ‘The Lord Justice 
complains that the late government 
appointed their Irish Chancellor 
solely with a view to conciliate the 
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support of the Irish Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and not because the per- 
son selected had any special fitness 
or legal qualifications for the office, 
as it was quite the reverse, for he 
was utterly unversed in chancery 
practice :— 


‘* Asa practising barrister he achieved 
a respectable success, but it lay, from 
first to last, with an exclusiveness here 
unprecedented, within a particular spe- 
ciality. For the purpose now in hand, 
let it suffice to say that his estrange- 
ment from the Court of Chancery and 
its jurisprudence was, throughout, as 
entire and unchequered as that of any 
serjeant who ever wore the coif in the 
Common Pleas of England could by 
possibility have been. Of no other 
Irish barristers of mark could this 
have been said with a literalness so 
unique. With others it would be a 
question of degree, with him it was 
absolute. 

‘*It may, it is confidently believed, 
be taken to be no less than a literal 
truth that the first problem of equity law 
that ever seriously engaged his thoughts 
was the first that he had to decide in 
his capacity of Lord Chancellor. Or, 
if any unnoted exceptions there were, 
they must have been of a rarencss and 
triviality so infinitesimal as would prove 
the rule. 

“Even at Common Law his reputa- 
tion was rather that of the eloquent 
jury advocate than of the erudite law- 
yer in banco. Nor has the true point 
@appwi from which his fortunes made 
their wondrous advance lay elsewhere 
than at the Four Courts. One incident 
may be noted as marking with precision 
his pre-official forensic grade. When 
selected by the late Lord Carlisle for 
the Solicitor-Generalship (being then in 
the twenty-fifth year of his standing) 
he was still, a thing unprecedented, 
holding the place of a county judge ; 
an office, no doubt, both honourable 
and useful, but not (in those days at 
least) usually retained after reaching 
any notable eminence. ‘There is not 
now upon the Superior Bench one other 
judge by whom it was ever held, and 
to most of them an offer of it at a cor- 
responding stage of his career would 
have been regarded as a slight. His 
promotion to a puisne judgeship in the 
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Common Pleas was not much remarked 
upon, as it was but the ordinary sequel 
to his tenure of law-office; but men held 
their breaths when it went out that one 
bred in such a school was about to 
occupy the seat of Sugden and of 
Redesdale. 

‘‘Other incongruities, more inward, 
might be dwelt upon, but the writer 
has confined himself toa bare narration 
of overt facts, which were notorious in 
Ireland when this event took place, 
and are incapable of denial, unless it 
might be within some little circle of 
kindred or dependents, or expectants. 
‘They are here detailed in no spirit of 
disparagement or ill-will towards the 
eminent person whose professional 
course they outline. Nor do they im- 
port aught of discredit or derogation, 
unless to fall below a very bigh stand- 
ard of excellence must be regarded as 
such. ‘The writer has kept well within 
the limits of his allotted task. ‘The 
person is, to him, nothing; the em- 
bodiment of the danger he is rising his 
voice of warning against, much. He 
has stated not more than enough, but 
yet, he trusts, enough, for that essen- 
tial step in his argument, the bringing 
out in distinct relief the phase of its 
history upon which the Irish Chancel- 
lorship has at length definitely entered. 
The coup d'état of 1868 has conclusively 
settled that. It carried the office, once 
for all, across the line at which it had 
been hesitating since 1846. Its legal 
and judicial ascriptions have faded into 


the background, its political have 
come to the front. .... 
And what has been the result? The 


Chancellorship of Ireland—the pro- 
posed supplier, in permanency, of the 
chief adjunct for Irish business to the 
new Court of Supreme Appeal—stands 
proclaimed to all aspirants as a post to 
the candidature for which, hereafter, 
no habituation to the jurisprudence of 
Equity or the erudition of the Common 
Law will be needed, but, in place of 
them, the one all-atoning, all-sutticing 
merit, the favour of some set or faction 
potent in electioneering. It would be 
a grievous error to regard this act as 
one that could not be imitated by any 
future Minister. The example is much 


more likely to be bettered than 
shunned.” 


It may seem invidious to mix up 
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persons with the discussion of a 
question like this; and, as a rule, 
we admit it is best to exclude per- 
sons, and deal with the abolition or 
retention of an office, per se, on its 
own merits. But in this instance, 
we can well understand how reluc- 
tantly the Lord Justice found him- 
self compelled to adopt the course 
he did, because the very pith and 
marrow, the gravamen of the objec- 
tions to the continuance of the 
office, is, that it has been perverted 
from its original purpose—that it 
has now become more political than 
judicial in its character, and, there- 
fore, that its abolition is called for. 

It is notorious that no minister 
dare have made such an appoint- 
ment in England. The English 
Bar would have repelled, with 
prompt indignation, such an insult, 
and public opinion would have been 
equally emphatic in expressing con- 
demnation. No greater proof could 
be given of the degraded provin- 
cialism into which Ireland has sunk, 
than the abject submissiveness with 
which all the evils that result from 
corrupt party government are pa- 
tiently endured. There is no such 
thing as enlightened independent 
public opinion in the country, nor 
will there ever be while the existing 
system of administration is con- 
tinued. 

The changes proposed by the 
Lord Justice, in the hope of pro- 
ducing a better order of things, are 
all admirable and most desirable, 
except retaining the chancellorship 
merely as a political office, and we 
earnestly hope that the present 
cabinet may have the sound states- 
manship and courage to deal with 
them :— 

“1, Reunite to the Courtof Chan- 
cery those branches of its old juris- 
diction of which it has been stripped 
during the last quarter of a century. 
The exigency which, in 1849, called 
for a separate land tribunal no 
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longer exists. There is now no 
reason whatever why the Court of 
Chancery should not resume its 
proper place as the leading forum 
for all real estate affairs. Abolish, 
then, the Landed Estates Court, and 
transfer all its peculiar title-giving 
and title-recording powers to Chan- 
cery. Neither does there seem to 
be any necessity for a separate Court 
of Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 
Abolish that also. Let one of the 
vice-chancellors (to be after men- 
tioned) be, as in England, chief 
judge of the Dublin district, with 
power of delegation, as there, to a 
competent registrar; and let the 
assistant barristers be, like the 
county-court judges in England, the 
“local bankruptcy judges” for the 
country districts ; with right of ap- 
peal to the chief judge, and from 
him to the Court of Appeal in 
Chancery. The effect of these 
changes would be no more than to 
replace the Court of Chancery in 
Jreland in its old position, and in 
the same position as the Court of 
Chancery in England is sti!l in as 
to the sources of its business, but 
intervallo lougissimo as to amount. 

“2. Remodel the Court of Chan- 
cery itself to suit its renovated status. 
Begin by clearing off its dead weight. 
Abolish the Chancellorship ; that is 
to say, let the office cease after the 
first vacancy that shall occur after a 
date to be named. Or retain it asa 
political office, but withdraw it from 
all relations with the administra- 
tion of justice. 

«3. Somuch for demolition—now 
for reconstruction. Move up the 
Master of the Rolls from his pre- 
sent position of a judge of the first 
instance to the Presidency of the 
Court of Appeal. And, as he would 
thus be placed at the head of the 
Equity department, raise him in 
rank and salary to a level with the 
head of the law department, the 
Chief Justice of Ireland. To sup- 
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ply his place below, and to meet all 
possible requirements of the restored 
jurisdictions, appoint two new Vice- 
Chancellors, one of them, as a mere 
necessity of the transfer of the 
Landed Estates Court jurisdiction, 
to be the present masterly adminis- 
trator of the affairs of that depart- 
ment, the other, probably, one of 
the existing judges of the Court of 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency. The 
Court of Chancery would thus be 
put on a sound and rational footing. 
All its ancient jurisdictions restored 
to it, with ample provision made for 
their efficient discharge—and, at its 
head, a permanent magistrate—a 
judge of the highest order, and not 
aspiring to be anything else. With 
the present Master of the Rolls pre- 
siding in the court of intermediate 
appeal, it is anticipated with confi- 
dence that before a term had elapsed 
that court would be re-instated in 
the place it held five years ago. 

* As to the effect of these changes 
from the point of view of economic 
retrenchment, those who are soli- 
citous on that score can make their 
own calculations. Five judgeships 
would be struck off (including the 
giant-waste of the Chancellorship 
with its costly and fantastic follow- 
ing) and only two would be substi- 
tuted. In judges’ salaries alone 
there would ultimately be a saving 
of 9000/. a year—thus— 

Retrenched. 
Chancellor. . . . . 
Landed Estates (two) . 
Bankruptcy (two) 

Substituted. 
Vice-Chancellors (two) . £8000 
Increase for Master of the Rolls 1000 
Besides retiring pensions, outfits, 
and personal and clerical staffs. 
And there would be no creating of 
new staffs, but a transfer of so much 
of the old one as might be needed.” 

These views may not be palatable 
in some quarters, but they are 
sound, practical, and enlightened 


. £8000 
6000 
4000 
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nevertheless, and we sincerely trust 
will receive the earnest attention of 
the present Government. Seven 
centuries have now elapsed since 
the English invaded Ireland, and 
during the whole of that period 
no Minister ever had the same 
favourable opportunity that now 
presents itself to Mr. Disraeli for 
successfully consolidating the union 
with Great Britain. A concurrence 
of circumstances renders the present 
moment most opportune for tho- 
roughly accomplishing what no 
minister has as yet had the sagacity 
to attempt, namely, the perfecting 
of the Union. With profound wis- 
dom the Lord Justice observes— 


‘“‘There are two modes of dealing 
with Irish disaffection, one of which 
is sure to fail; the other, to suc- 
ceed, if only it be consistently and 
resolutely persevered in. ‘The first is 
alternate bluster and cajolement—to- 
day proclaiming that, at all hazards, 
the integrity of the empire must be 
maintained ; to-morrow, that the wishes 
of the Irish people must be referred to, 
which ‘Irish people’ the enemies of 
British connection invariably assume 
to mean themselves, ‘These things 
but add fuel to flame. 

‘‘The other mode is steadfast, per- 
sistent, uncompromising action. I do 
not mean physical coercion, but the 
sort of action which will be most likely, 
if anything can do it, to supersede the 
necessity for that ultima ratio. What 
is wanted is a course of conduct which 
would show, by acts, not words, that 
the British mind has settled down im- 
mutably in the tenet that an Irish Par- 
liament, under what disguise soever, 
is not within the possibilities of politics. 
‘To remove from time to time, not ab- 
ruptly or spasmodically, butas occasions 
naturally present themselves, institu- 
tions which keep alive, in the minds even 
of the well-affected, the idea of separate- 
ness, this would be a course of action 
worth volumes of talk. 

“ Two relics of the Anti-Union Par- 
liament still linger behind it—the Lord 
Lieutenancy and the Chancellorship. 
They are now mere anachronisms— 
utter unrealities. But their existence 
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keeps fresh the memory of the consti- 
tution of which they once formed a 
part. A precious opportunity now 
offers for suppressing one of them— 
quietly, naturally, as part of a great 
reconstruction of all the judicatures of 
the United’ Kingdom, as a necessary 
step towards at once re-invigorating 
the Irish Chancery, diminishing its 
cost, and averting the worst evil that 
menaces the coming Court. That 
one once gone, the other would not 
long survive. There would be one 
Chancellor for the United Kingdom. 
The ‘Castle’ would merge in the 
Home Office.” 


These are suggestions worthy of 
adoption by a true statesman. The 
present Cabinet is most fortunate in 
having for its Irish Attorney-Gen- 
eral a gentleman so thoroughly com- 
petent, in every respect, as Dr. Ball 
admittedly is. A distinguished 
equity lawyer himself, there is no 
man of his day better qualified to 
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carry out satisfactorily the great 
and needful changes the Lord Jus- 
tice has so happily described. 
Notwithstanding all the froth and 
clamour of the miserable Fenian and 
Republican factions, who constitute 
the body of the Home-Rule agitation, 
the population of Ireland is not dis- 
affected. On the contrary, indeed, 
the Protestants and Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, in their industry and pro- 
perty, intelligence and independence, 
are essentially loyal, and desirous of 
complete Union with Great Britain. 
Will the present ministers prove 
equal to the greatness of the occa- 
sion, and satisfy the wishes of the 
country by consolidating the Union? 
We sincerely hope so, for this is 
the most effective way in which to 
extinguish the hopes of the dis- 
affected, and render the vocation of 
professional agitators profitless. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 


‘“ MANFRED :” 


POEM AND DRAMA. 


*¢It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 
And mind and dust, and passions and pure thoughts, 
Mix’d, and contending without end or order.” 


Act iii., Scene 1. 


‘¢'There is, in the character of Manfred, more of the self-might of Byron than 
in all his previous productions.”—PRoFEssoR WILSON. 


Tae Byronic heroes formed a type 
which has impressed itself deeply 
upon our imaginative literature. 
That embodiment of misanthropy, 
pride, self-will, contempt of the 
world, and defiance of its most 
cherished laws and opinions, which 
appedred and re-appeared under 
various guises throughout Byron’s 
works, at length established itself, 
by its very persistence, as an almost 
living reality. It is impossible to 
say to how many imitations it has 
given rise; how many prominent 
characters in poetry, drama, and 
romance can trace their origin to 
the same ideal. It is, indeed, but 
one facet of that polygon, the human 
mind, that Byron presents to us, 
but the lesson is so often repeated, 
and so thoroughly taught, that it is 
impossible to forget it. 

‘“*Manfred” occupies a peculiar 
position among Byron’s works. It 
is not a drama of complex and va- 
ried interest, like “‘ Marino Faleiro” 
or **Sardanapalus;” nota Scriptural 
‘* mystery,” like “* Cain” or “ Hea- 
ven and Earth;” it is entirely 
different from such poetical ro- 
mances of rapid action as the 
“Giaour,” “Mazeppa,” and the 
** Siege of Corinth,” nor is it essen- 
tially reflective, like “Childe Harold” 
or the “ Lament of Tasso.” Man- 
fred is no wanderer like Harold, no 


lawless adventurer like Conrad, no 
romantic libertine of the “ Don 
Juan” stamp. He is, like the 
others, misanthropic, but, unlike 
them, not ostensibly or aggressively 
so. He has no grievance against 
the rest of his species. His weari- 
ness is not of the world, but of 
himself. He avoids mankind, not 
from hatred, but because he feels 
that he and they can have nothing 
incommon. He says— 


‘*T would not make, but find a deso- 
lation ;” 


and the word “ man-ignorer,” rather 
than “ man-hater,”’ would best de- 
scribe him. 

Notwithstanding its peculiarities 
of form and treatment, the poem of 
“Manfred” exhibitsthe very essence 
and culmination of the Byronic 
ideal. The hero has, in the highest 
degree, those three distinctive charac- 
teristics so conspicuous in that ideal 
— isolation, prideful scorn, and tor- 
turing self-reproach. No solitude 
could be more complete than his, 
no pride more unbending, no self- 
torture more agonizing. He is 
neither in the world or of it. All 
through the piece he stands solitary 
and majestic in his misery. 

To be consonant with the charac- 
ter of a being so far removed from 
ordinary humanity, and with that 
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intensity of remorse which it is the 
purpose of the work to portray, 
the crime of Manfred needed to be 
something of an exceptionally ter- 
rible kind, something whose very 
nature should involve it in an atmo- 
sphere of horror and mystery. A 
mere act of fraud or violence for 
material gain, or to satisfy so com- 
mon a passion as revenge, would 
not be sufficiently powerful. So 
abnormal are Manfred’s character 
and surroundings, that we cannot 
but feel that even in his crimes he 
must travel beyond the ordinary 
circle of human iniquity. Accord- 
ingly, we find “the core of his 
heart’s grief” to be a species of 
guilt which sounds the very depths 
of depravity and moral perversion. 
It is a question whether such a sub- 
ject is at all admissible in art, but, 
granting it to be so, in no way could 
it be more delicately handled, more 
skilfully veiled, than in ‘ Manfred.” 
It looms in the distance like a dark, 
indefinite cloud, which, though it 
never wholly disappears, never op- 
presses the vision by a nearer ap- 
proach. There is a play of Ford’s 
with a similar motive, and, although 
many of its passages are of exquisite 
beauty, they are allied to others in 
which the coarseness of the seven- 
teenth century serves to enhance the 
native repulsiveness of the subject. 
In the “Cenci” we have another 
variety of the same morbid theme, 


but the satanic barbarity of the chief 


offender is so marked as to oppress 
the mind, and overwhelm the interest 
of the tragedy. 

The “ Revolt of Islam” also con- 
tains a circumstance of a similar 
kind, which, however, occupies but 
a subordinate place. 

Fearfully as he has erred, there 
is, in the intensity of remorse, and 
the many redeeming qualities of 
Manfred, something which serves 
as a degree of palliation, and 
awakens our pity and regret. We 
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cannot help exclaiming with the 
Abbot of St. Maurice— 
‘* This should have been a noble crea- 
ture!” 
and feeling convinced that, could we 
take away the one blot that has 
blackened his existence, we should 
have in Manfred a hero of a sublime 
type. Haughty and man-despising 
as he is, his aspirations, achieve- 
ments, and powers are of a nature 
so lofty as fully to warrant his pride. 
He is no mere sublimated felon like 
the “Corsair,” and would never 
stoop in crime, even to mount a 
throne, like Macbeth, or Richard, 
for he has a philosophic contempt 
for all mere worldly honours, 
Manfred will well bear comparison 
with the principal tragic characters 
in Shakespeare. The poem is, in- 
deed, the most Shakespearian of all 
Byron’s works, in the same way 
that “Cain” is the most Miltonic. 
The hero’s soliloquies have all the 
pensiveness of Hamlet’s, but at 
times the force and fire of Macbeth’s, 
while sometimes his remorse and 
self-torture rise to a height of 
grandeur for whieh we can only 
find a parallel in Milton or Dante. 
In his superhuman excess of suffer- 
ing, he has been compared with the 
Prometheus of A°schylus, and Satan 
in ‘Paradise Lost,” and, indeed, 
Manfred only falls short of these 
inasmuch as, although raised so high 
above the rest of his species, he is 
still mortal, and suffers as a mortal. 
Goethe, remarking upon the work 
of the English poet, says, “ Byron’s 
tragedy, ‘ Manfred,” was to me a 
wonderful phenomenon, and one 
that closely touched me. This sin- 
gularly intellectual poet has taken 
my ‘Faustus’ to himself, and ex- 
tracted from it the strongest nourish- 
ment for his hypochondriae humour. 
I cannot enough admire his genius.” 
And, indeed, there is mucl similar- 
ity, as well as contrast, between 
Manfred and Faust. Each is— 
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«A Magian of great power and fear- 
ful skill ;” 

each evinces great and rare powers, 
and a daring ambition to explore 
the whole field of science. Each 
has advanced far in the study of 
those occult and forbidden arts 
whereby he is enabled to— 

‘* Call spirits from the vasty deep,” 
and become a ruler of the invisible ; 
and each has learned by experience, 
though knowledge is power, it is 
not necessarily happiness. 

But then begins the contrast. 
Manfred stands apart from all 
those sorcerers who sold them- 
selves to the Evil One from the 
vulgar motives of worldy gain or 
pleasure, which, unlike Faust, he 
regards with contempt. He will 
own no compact, no superior amongst 
his spiritual associates ; they are his 
slaves, and not he theirs. No Mephis- 
topheles could possibly have played 
with Manfred as that “ incarnate 
Sneer” played with Faust. The 
latter, too, is an old man made young 
agaiu by magic influence, and gifted 
with prolonged life, as a boon dearly 
purchased. Manfred, on the con- 
trary, is really young, and would 
far rather abbreviate than lengthen 
his existence. Indeed, he is con- 
sumed by “a fierce thirst for death,” 
and stricken by what he believes to 
be the curse of immortality. When 
he speaks of the long ages he has 
already lived, as well as of those 
through which he has still to linger, 
it is evidently meant only to signify 
that the years he has passed in such 
misery have appeared to him somany 
ages of torment. 

In “Manfred” there is none of 
that worldly wisdom and direct 
cynicism, or that variety of charac- 
ter and diversity of scene, which we 
see in “ Faust.” Both poems, how- 
ever, agree in showing that the 
most exalted characters are those 
that can fall lowest, and that Titanic 
strength of intellect is compatible 
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with mortal weaknesses. Both heroes 
rise high, and seek with audacity to 
raise themselves still higher, and 
proportionately great is their fall, 
Of both it might be said— 


“This is to be a mortal 
And seek for things above mortality!” 


The diction of “ Manfred” is cast 
in a Shakespearian mould. Theform 
of one of its most sublime passages 
—Manfred’s address to the spirit 
of Astarte—is evidently suggested 
by Horatio’s address to the Ghost 
in “ Hamlet,” which it surpasses so 
far as the character: and occasion 
rise above those in Shakespeare’s 
play. To Horatio the apparition 
of the King of Denmark is compara- 
tively unimportant, to Manfred the 
shade of Astarte is an object of pas- 
sionate adoration ; accordingly, we 
find him addressing it in language 
which cannot be excelled in pathos 
and poetic beauty:— — 


‘« Astarte ! my beloved! speak to me; 
. * * * * 


For I have called on thee in the still 
night, 

Startled the slumbering birds from 
the hushed boughs, 

And woke the mountain wolves, and 
made the caves 

Acquainted with thy vainly-echoed 


name. 
* * * 7. oe 

Yet speak to me! I have outwatched 
the stars, 


And gazed o’er heaven in vain in 
search of thee. 
* * * * + 

Speak to me, though it be in wrath ! 
but say— 

I reck not what—but let me hear 
thee once, 

This once—once more!” 


And when his fervent entreaties are 
at length acceded to, with what 
ecstacy he exclaims— 

‘¢ Say on, say on, 
T live but in the sound—it is thy voice !” 


There is something very Shake- 
spearian in the abbot’s exclamation 
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to Manfred at the appearance of the 
avenging demons :— 
‘‘ Alas, lost mortal! what with guests 
like these 
Hast thou to do?” 
And we are reminded of the tragic 
grandeur of Macbeth by that sublime 
passage in which Manfred records 
that—despite the strong impulse to 
self-destruction— 
“There is a power within me which 
withholds, 
And makes it my fatality to live.” 


and by the still more appalling 
image— 
“The cold hand 
Of an all-pitiless demon held me back, 
Back by a single hair, that would not 
break!” 

Nor could all the spectres that 
haunted Macbeth cause more horror 
and agony than those that beset 
Manfred— 


‘* My solitude is solitude no more, 


But peopled in the Furies, I have 
gnashed 

My teeth in darkness till returning 
morn, 

Then cursed myself till sunset. I 
have prayed 


For madnessas a blessing—'tis denied 


me!” 


A magnificent conception is evol- 
ved in the address of the seventh 
spirit, who describes how the star 
which ruled Manfred’s destiny was— 

‘A planet bright and fair 

As e’er revolved round sun in air,” 
but from the hour of his crime was 
blighted, and became— 

‘‘ A pathless comet and a curse, 

The menace of the universe ! 
* * * * 
A bright deformity on high, 
The monster of the upper sky!” 

In none other of Byron’s poems 
(except “ Childe Harold”) are there 
so many and such beautiful and mi- 
nute descriptions of natural scenery 
as in ‘* Manfred,” and in none what- 
ever does the poet deal so largely 
with the world of visible and unseen 
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spirits, the embodiments of those 
forces in nature which are nowhere 
so potent and impressive as in the 
scenes of Alpine grandeur among 
which the poem is laid. 

We have now to consider “ Man- 
fred”? asadrama. It has been more 
than once revived in the metropolis, 
within the last few years, with some 
success, but scarcely with complete- 
ness in all points, While attributing 
this in a degree to the low ebb of 
the poetical drama in our day, we 
must also admit that there are many 
obstacles to the tragedy proving 
entirely satisfactory in representa- 
tion. Asa drama, it labours under 
the disadvantages of containing little 
action, no love-story of the kind 
generally deemed indispensable, no 
great diversity and inter-play of 
character, and nothing that can be 
strictly termed plot; while the cen- 
tral idea is of such a nature that it 
can only be ambiguously referred to 
and indirectly disclosed. Besides 
this, the characters introduced are 
mainly so far removed from ordinary 
beings, that to bring them at all 
within the rangeof popular sympathy 
would require dramatic powers of a 
consummate, exceptional, and, we 
fear, at the present time, unattainable 
order. Manfred, like Macbeth and 
Hamlet, is always in danger of be- 
coming, upon the stage, a mere melo- 
dramatic reciter of long-winded 
speeches; while the spiritual beings 
with whom he communes are sadly 
apt to degenerate into creatures 
strongly suggestive of the ballet and 
the pantomime. Indeed, it is to be 
feared that it is only by some such 
descent from its lofty ideality that 
Manfred has been enabled to retain 
any position on the stage at all. 

Notwithstanding all this, I believe 
that the poem of “ Manfred” has the 
highest capabilities of becoming, 
under fa¥ourable circumstances, a 
magnificent acting drama. This, I 
am aware, is in direct opposition to 
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the opinion of the critics when the 
work first appeared, and indeed to 
the intentions of the author himself. 
In his letters to Murray on the sub- 
ject, Byron wrote,— 

se . Ihave at least rendered it 
quite impossible for the stage.” . . . 

“the thing, you ‘will see at a 

glimpse, could never be attempted or 
thought of for the stage.” 
Again, still more emphatically,— 

I composed. it actually with 
ahorror of the stage.” ** You 
may call it a poem, for it is no drama.” 

But had Byron been a more prac- 
tised and practical playwright, he 
would have known that appearances 
in this matter are not always con- 
clusive. Many a drama, carefully 
written with the view of enactment, 
has proved in practice totally unfit 
for the purpose, at least until it has 
undergone considerable alteration. 
Even Shakespeare's plays are 
scarcely ever presented in their 
original form. On the other hand, 
dramatic material has often been 
discovered in apparently the most 
unpromising soils. In “Manfred” we 
find a poem not designed nor ori- 
ginally considered in the slightest 
degree suitable for the stage, which 
can nevertheless be placed before 
the public almost or completely in- 
tact. One reason is, that Byron is 
never tedious. His condensed and 
incisive style is maintained through- 
out. His writings are all essence. 
Nor was he, like Shakespeare, under 
a prescriptive obligation to spin out 
every drama into five acts, and to 
introduce quasi-humorous matter to 
tickle the ears of the “ ground- 
lings.’” His characters speak to 
the purpose, or else altogether hold 
their peace. The main object of 
each composition is kept steadily in 
view, and all that is subordinate is 
directly assistant to it. In “ Man- 
fred’’ we may say that there is 
scarcely one weak or superfluous 
line. Considering the nature of the 
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poem, and the fewness of the cha- 
racters, it is wonderfully varied. 
The long soliloquies are alternated 
with pieces of a light and lyrical 
kind, skilfully designed to relieve 
and contrast with their solemnity. 
Added to this, the scenes and cha- 
racters are such as lend themselves 
readily to those accessories of music 
and weird spectacle which are so 
favourably regarded by modern 
audiences. 

Manfred himself is a highly dra- 
matic personage, and in the hands of 
a master could be made to rank be- 
side the greatest characters of 
Shakespeare. He has the stage to 
himself more completely than any 
of them, and though action is want- 
ing, passion could not have wider 
scope or deeper intensity. He is 
dominated by but one master-feeling 
—remorse, but that assumes in the 
course of the piece so many phases, 
and is acted upon by so many other 
influences, that it comprehends a 
world of emotion in itself. In 
“Manfred”? we see an example of 
the most violent workings of the 
mind entirely independent of out- 
ward action—a conception in itself 
so sublime, that its adequate render- 
ing demands the highest poetical and 
histrionic genius. What might not 
a Keen or a Garrick have made of 
the confession wrung from the tor- 
tured soul of Manfred in his inter- 
view with the witch of the Alps? 
of his address to the phantom of 
Astarte, or, in the last scene of all, 
of his defiance of the evil agencies, 
and his mysterious death? Ham- 
let and Richard have no finer 
opportunities of rousing the emotions 
of an audience. 

Nor are the subordinate human 
characters destitute of dramatic im- 
portance. The chamois-hunter and 
the abbot have as much to do and 
say, in proportion to the length of 
the drama, as many of Shakespeare’s 
secondary but important characters. 
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Although but sketches, they have 
great distinctness and vitality. 

The lyric portions of the tragedy 
are magnificent, the incantations most 
impressive and often sublime, the 
songs of the various supernatural 
beings spirited and beautiful, while 
the hymn of worship to animals, in 
the second act, reaches an oriental 
and even biblical grandeur. Hu- 
mour, of course, is not to be looked 
for in such a composition, but there 
isacertain grim satire in the speeches 
of Nemesis and the Three Destinies. 

With regard to the main plot and 


motive of the piece, its very nature. 


. precludes any definite explanation. 
Even the circumstances that attend 
the death of Astarte are left to our 
conjecture, upon such _ slender 
grounds as the old retainer’s sud- 
denly interrupted tale leaves us. 
The most feasible explanation seems 
to be, that, maddened by prolonged 
mental suffering, she falls by her 
own hand, and violently, since “ her 
blood was shed,” but not by Manfred ; 
and as she is elsewhere described as 
‘one without a tomb,” we can only 
suppose that, on account of the 
suicide and her addiction to the un- 
hallowed arts of magic, she has been 
refused Christian burial. 

Like most—we might say all— 
great works, “ Manfred” underwent 
considerable revision and correction 
by the author before it assumed its 
present form. ‘The _ eliminated 
passages given in the margin of 
Murray’s edition will show with 
what exquisite judgment the poet 
reviewed his work. The omitted 
parts seem not only far below the 
level of the rest of the poem, but 
unworthy of Byron’s genius; and 
probably the low opinion he seemed, 
from his letters, to have at first 
entertained of ‘ Manfred,” sprung 
from his consciousness of these flaws 
and excrescences. In the original 
the abbot, instead of calm persua- 
sion and argument, seeks to intimi- 
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date Manfred by furious threats of 
eéclesiastical penance and punish- 
ment; and Manfred, in his ture, 
affrights the over-zealous churchman 
by certain magic tricks of an almost 
pantomimic character. We feel how 
unworthy all this is of the lofty and 
solemn dignity of the poem. Its 
catastrophe, too, is different in the 
first form of the work—the castle is 
yet on fire, whereby Manfred is 
fatally injured, and brought on the 
stage to die in the arms of the aged 
retainer. 

There still remain in ‘‘ Manfred,” 
many inconsistencies, which, how- 
ever, could scarcely have been un- 
intentional, and are well in keeping 
with the vagueand mystical character 
of the piece. It was never intended 
to be too distinct or coherent. In 
the words of Jeffrey, “its obscurity 
is a part of its grandeur ; and the 
darkness that rests upon it, and the 
smoky distance in which it is lost, 
are all devices to increase its 
majesty, to stimulate our curiosity 
and to impress us with deeper awe.” 

The mental and religious condition 
of Manfred is dark and uncertain, 
like Hamlet; though less vacillating, 
he is the prey of forces stronger 
than himself, which overwhelm 
him with distress and perplexity. 
In belief, he seems to be a sort 
of fatalist, and to suppose that 
death will end his sufferings; yet 
he has a firm conviction of the 
immortality of the soul, and the 
strength and self-sustaining power 
of the human will. He is not leagued 
with the devil according to the wont 
of ordinary sorcerers, parting, by 
written contract, with all religion 
and hopes of salvation ; nevertheless, 
he regards his soul as lost, but is 
strangely calm under so fearful an 
impression. His definite idea seems 
to be that so great has been his 
mental torture in this world, that it 
could not be greater, and might be 
less, in the next. He is respectful 
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to the abbot, whose arguments, how- 
ever, fail to produce any effect. 

Manfred’s assertions as to his own 
condition and resolves do not always 
accord with his acts, He uniformly 
represents himself as oppressed with 
a kind of deadness or stagnation of 
spirit, yet he appears to be in con- 
stant mental activity and perturta- 
tion. He professes an indifference 
to outward and sensuous impres- 
sions :— 

‘There is no form on earth 
Hideous or beautiful to me.” 
Yet this supposed apathy does not 
prevent his having a most fervent 
admiration of the beauties of natural 
scenery and the spiritual loveliness 
of the witch of the Alps. In the 
first act he declares that he will— 
‘* Lean no more on superhuman aid,” 
yet we find him continually in- 
voking the assistance of various 
supernatural agencies. He believes 
he is hopelessly doomed to perpetual 
existence on earth, and yet attempts 
suicide. 

Nor are his spiritual allies more 
consistent in their utterances. The 
withering malediction pronounced 
upon him by the spirit of his 
destiny seems in great part unde- 
served. Of the “serpent smile” 
and the “shut soul’s hypocrisy ” we 
see no trace in Manfred, who, what- 
ever he may be, is always open and 
candid, He distinctly disclaims other 
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deeds of guilt besides that which has 
blighted his existence, and yet in the 
end an evil spirit claims his soul on 
account of his “‘many crimes.” 

His fate is throughout uncertain, 

One spirit forbids the death for 
which he longs, another says he may 
die, and the phantom of Astarte 
foretells his death on the morrow, 
The last prophecy proves true, 
Defying with magnificent haughti- 
ness the demons sent to claim his 
forfeit soul, he at length dies grace- 
fully in the arms of the abbot. 
Conscience, which has tormented 
him so much, seems silent and 
powerless at the time when it is 
most generally represented as assert- 
ing itself most, the hour of dissolu- 
tion. The evil spirits retire baffled, 
and Manfred’s dying words— 
‘Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die,” 
seem to show that he believes him- 
self to be forgiven, though no pre- 
vious assertion on his part warrants 
the conclusion, 

The abbot, gazing in awe upon 
his lifeless form, exclaims— 

‘*He’s gone—his soul hath ta’en its 
earthless flight. 

Whither ?—I dread to think—but he 

is gone!” 
and with these words, which still 
leave undispelled the cloud of doubt 
and mystery that has throughout 
rested upon it, concludes one of the 
most powerful, impressive, and sub- 
lime poems in the English language, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Calendar. of the Carew Manuscripts. 
Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., and 
WiLi1AM Buen, Esq. London: Long- 
man & Co., and others.—This, the sixth 
and last volume, completes the *‘ Calen- 
dar of the Carew” papers preserved in 
the archiepiscopal library at Lambeth. 
These invaluable papers extend over 
more than a century—from 1515 to 
1624—a period most eventful and criti- 
cal in the history of Ireland, and they 
contain a mass of reliable information 
not to be obtained elsewhere. 

The volume before us embraces the 
reign of James I., from his accession to 
the throne of England in 1603, and 
although not as ample and rich in 
material as Carew’s collections respect- 
ing Elizabeth’s reign, still we have a 
great deal of very interesting details 
concerning the plantation of Ulster, 
and the measures adopted for compel- 
ling the colonists of Munster to fulfil 
their engagements, and also with re- 
spect to the division of the escheated 
lands in Wexford and Longford. Al- 
though the miscellaneous information 
contained in this volume is of a highly 
interesting character, still the chief 
attraction centres in the documents 
illustrative of the policy that devised 
and carried out the plantation of Ulster, 
and established something like order in 
the country. 

In his introduction Mr. Brewer lauds 
the success of James's policy in the 
administration of Ireland as compared 
with that of any of his predecessors, 
even of that of Elizabeth herself, and 
holds it to be ‘the most redeeming 
feature in a reign which has been often 
stigmatized by historians and romancers 
as the most ignoble and mean to which 
these kingdoms ever submitted.” Le 
admits the many personal defects and 
failings of James, but claims for him 
“straightforward good sense and saga- 
city whenever an occasion arose of 
sufficient magnitude and interest to 
conquer his natural indolence, and over- 
come his wonted aversion to business. 
The condition of Ireland, and his de- 
sire to bring it into better order, was 


the only serious concern of his reign, 
and the steadiness and ability displayed 
in reducing it to a much quieter and 
more prosperous condition than any 
former ru'er had been able to do, is an 
evidence of better qualities in James 
than are generally suspected. Though 
somewhat hyperbolical, the remark of 
Sir John Davis is substantially true, 
that the defects in the previous govern- 
ment of Ireland had been fully sup- 
plied in the first nine years of James's 
reign, ‘ In which time there hath been 
more done in the work and reformation 
of this kingdom than in the 440 years 
which are past since the Conquest was 
first attempted.’ ” 

James had good advisers with respect 
to the policy that should be followed in 
[reland in order to avoid the fatal mis- 
takes of his predecessors. Chief among 
those advisers was Sir John Davis, and 
it shows some merit in James that he 
had sense, despite his pedantry, to fol- 
low sound counsel. Besides, there was 
a concurrence of circumstances at that 
time whieh rendered the policy of the 
plantation highly possible. It was in 
fact a change for which the country 
had been prepared by the wars and de- 
solations of preceding years, and which 
was powerfully aided by the ‘ flight of 
the earls.” 





Old Court. By E. Wynye. Dublin: 
G. Herbert.—This is a novel of great 
and varied excellence. It illustrates 
the aphorism that ‘‘ the course of true 
love never did run smooth,” and in 
doing so excites our deepest and purest 
sympathies, while avoiding the forced 
sentiment and unnatural incidents cha- 
racteristic of the sensational school. 
Fiction of that class always leaves an 
unhealthy influence behind, though it 
may be only transitory. 

Far different is the feeling experi- 
enced in reading and sympathizing 
with the characters and incidents in 
such a work as the author has presented 
us with in ‘“ Old Court.” His cha- 
racters are true to life, both in their 
broad outline and finer shading. ‘The 
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machinery of the story is artistically 
designed and well put together, while 
a natural flow of incident carries us on 
with interest that never flags from the 
opening to the close. As a specimen 
of the author’s power we may take a 
scene between Edith, the heroine, and 
her Aunt Agnes, who had for a long 
time dreaded the intimacy between 
Edith and the Hazelwood family, lest 
it should ripen into a warmer attach- 
ment than friendship between Edith 
and the only son Harry, who is the 
hero of the story. Aunt Agnes had 
taken charge of her orphan niece when 
she was quite an infant, and had watched 
over her with all the devotion of a 
mother. ‘There was a skeleton hidden 
away in a closet, and Edith grew up 
beautiful and lovable, and in ignorance 
of ali relating thereto. Deep and in- 
veterate family pride was the failing of 
Harry Hazelwood’s father. .Edith has 
been on a visit to Glenallin, the seat of 
the Hazelwoods, and returns to Old 
Court engaged to Harry,— 


“Edith waited till the carriage wheels 
rolled quite away ; then throwing her arms 
round Agnes—she exclaimed, 

* *Oh! Aunt,[ am glad tobealone with you 
again—did you miss me very much? I 
have been bappy. I wonder how I could 
be so entirely happy when away from you! 
But listen, Aunt, and be glad for Edith's 
sake—Harry loves me, I am to be his 
wife.’ 

“ «His wife!’ Agnes repeated almost ina 
shrkk. ‘Oh! God of Heaven, be 
merciful!’ Her lips trembled, her eyes 
were fixed, Edith was frightened. 

“«* What isthe matter, Aunt Agnes? she 
cried, ‘tell me, I don't know what to 
think!’ 

“ * Forget him, child,’ she said; ‘ you must 
not love him, you cannot be his wife.’ 

“*Why can I not? he loves me. And, 
oh! Aunt Agnes, I cannot but love him!’ 

««* The expression of Miss Aymar's eyes 
softened. 

“Poor child!’ she said, in an altered 
tone, ‘and this is your fate?—I could not 
save you from it, Edith. I did my best; 
it was not written in vain that the sins of 
the parents should fall upon the children.’ 

“« But my parents ? Aunt Agnes, what do 
you mean ?’ 

‘That a Hazelwood will not marry your 
mother’s child. Edith, I know William 
Hazelwood! I know his pride conquers 
every other feeling; though Harry is his 
only son, I do not doubt he would more 
gladly lay him in his grave than see you his 
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wife—I knew him; and for years I feared 
this hour, and prayed and hoped, that I 
might ward it off: but it has come. I 


must speak now; and God help you, and 
God help Harry!’ 


“ Stupefied by the terrible words her aunt 
was speaking, unable yet to realize their 
fullimport, Edith listened in silence. 

**Go on Aunt,’ she said looking up when 
Agnes stopped speaking, ‘tell me about 
my mother.’ 

“*T will only tell you what you must 
know,’ Agnes said, ‘because it is better 
you should know at once that you must 
release Harry from his promise, and strive 
to forget bim, than not understand why he 
breaks off his engagement with you. For 
I must not conceal anything either from 
him, or from his parents, that they have a 
right to know. It will, I believe, be easier 
for you to bear this sorrow if you know 
Harry was not unworthy of your love, 
than if I strove to hide the reason why he 
must give you up, and allowed you to think 
him cruel and worthless.’ 


**T never would think that, Aunt Agnes. 
But my mother : ob, tell me of her!’ 

“* What can I say of her to you—her 
daughter?’ Agnes said. ‘She died long 
years ago; and her child may leave her sin 
and folly buried with her. dith,’ she con- 
tinued with wild energy, ‘I hated her once. 
Yes, I bated her more than I love you; 
and she deserved my hatred. She did—I 
say it yet, she did. But I forgave her; 
I think I forgave her entirely before she 
died.’ 

“« How had she injured you,’ asked Edith 
bitterly, ‘that to forgive was so hard?’ 

***She injured your father; she spoilt his 
life ; she debased his character; and he my 
only brother! my only hope! She was by 
birth far beneath him, it was only on that 
account she married him. She had no 
heart, she could not feel for anyone but 
herself. She never loved her husband, or 
you, her child; and she basely deserted 
both. But she was lovely. Dear God, how 
lovely she was! No one could have thought 
a lost spirit shone from such a heavenly 
face. 1 saw it afterwards. Years after- 
wards, dissipation had nearly effaced its 
wondrous beauty, at first I could not 
recognize it. Edith, she had been so 
wretched her child may well pity her 
sorrows while she loathes her sin.’ 

“No answer came, no sonnd: sbe looked at 
the crouching figure of the girl—the face 
was perfectly colourless ; but in the eye there 
was a wandering consciousness ; quickly it 
vanished, the head fell forward. Edith 
fainted; and lay so long resembling the 


dead that Agnes grew alarmed even for 
her life.” 
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The story throughout is a melancholy 
one, full of deep pathos ; but its influ- 
ences are pure and healthy, and we 
can warmly recommend it, 


A Fight for Life. By Moy Tuomas. 
London: HenryS. King & Co.—This 
is one of the excellent reprints that con- 
stitute ‘* The Cornhill Library of Fic- 
tion,” which comprises first-class works 
brought out in very handome style, and 
remarkably cheap. ‘The work itself is 
powerfully written, and displays a keen, 
observant knowledge of character. It 
is replete with ‘moving accidents by 
flood and field,” depicted with much 
graphic power, and altogether we have 
a very readable and interesting work. 


Donnington Castle: a Royalist Story of 
1644. By CoLoneL Cotoms. London: 
Longman & Co.—The events of the 
great civil war furnish inexhaustible 
matter for romance writers, whether of 
prose or verse. Colonel Colomb has 
availed himself of such materials for 
his story, the authorship of which is 
suggestively attributed in the pre 
face either to Sir William Davenant 
or Richard Lovelace, who, it is pre- 
tended, recited it ‘*to the Kentish men 
in 1648, the last time they rose for the 
king.” 

Donnington Castle, therefore, is so 
far on a novel plan, inas much asit per- 
mits of the enunciation of partizan 
views, which from a modern mouth- 
piece might appear too strong. 
The story is a long and connected 
narrative, and contains the complete 
history of his hero, John Boys (a real 
live cavalier, by the way), and those 
who care for sentiment will find in the 
first half of the poem a full and true 
account of his passionate but unsuccess- 
ful courtship of Elizabeth Fotherby 
(also a real personage), who had a rival 
in the ‘“‘maid in green.” The latter 
half of the story will be preferred by 
those whose sympathies are more belli- 
cose. But Colonel Colomb feels it 
necessary to apologize for the change 
of key in the following passage, — 

“T- fear that the fair will not wholly 
approve 

Of a story that dealeth no longer in 

love ; 

Plainly I tell you, from this to the close, 

No longer in numbers harmonious it 

flows. 


I talk not of cheeks of the lily and rése, 

Nor of cares that are breaking a lover’s 
repose. 

In clamour, discordant, the rest must 
come, 


To roar of the cannon and roll of the 
drum— 


From me you'll get little but knocks and 
blows.” 


If we are to trust Colonel Colomb’s 
text (fortified as it is by carefully col- 
lected notes), the defence of Donning- 
ton Castle for King Charles must have 
been a very arduous task indeed, con- 
sidering the number and skill of the 
besiegers. How a little garrison of 
250 men repelled assault after assault, 
until, deserted by the royal army, they 
were left beleaguered, and ina starving 
condition, is well told. ‘The tragic 
figure of the unfortunate king appears 
several times in the course of the nar- 
rative. Firstly, before the second 
battle of Newbury— 


“ King Charles came riding by Donnington 

Wall, 

While the lights did twinkle in Newbury 
town ; 

When lo! upon ruin of rampart and 
town, 

In gallant defiance of Parliament power, 

Colonel John Boys and his merry men 
all, 

Gave the king three cheers upon Don- 
nington Wall!” 


Secondly, we see him again at the 
head of his recruited army—as Cla- 
rendon describes, arriving to relieve the 
nearly starved-out garrison. ‘This is, 
perhaps, the most exciting part of the 
narrative, for the governor, lying ona 
pallet sorely wounded, attended by a 
fair nurse who has long been separated 
from him, is roused to consciousness by 
the noisy welcome of the garrison— 


** And sudden there came a cry— 
Huzza! huzza! from the top of the 
Wall 
In chorus full loud, for his merry men 
all 
Did his Majesty’s army espy ; 
And trumpet and kettle-drum, echoing 
far, 
Sound faintly where Boys and Elizabeth 
are, 
And again pealed that chorus high ! 
For well you may guess that those hun- 
ger-pinched men 
Rejoiced for to see the king’s banner 


again!” 
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The merits of the verse we shall not 
discuss. There are. some who find 
measured metre and jangling rhymes 
wearisome. There can be no doubt, 
however, that several of the incidents, 
and some of the personages, in ‘* Don- 
nington Castle,” are really heroic. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to those in 
Sorrow. Dedicated to the (Queen, 
London: Hurst and Blackett.—This 
work consists of a series of letters 
written by a lady ‘“‘ who was herself 
early taught in the school of affliction.” 
We are informed in the introduction 
that some of the letters were printed a 
few years ago ‘‘ for private distribution 
amongst those who needed the consola- 
tion they were calculated to give ;” 
and that the present publication is in 
compliance with ‘‘a gracious request 
by one whose every wish would be 
esteemed an honoured command ”— 
meaning, of course, Her Majesty. 
Application was accordingly made to 
those to whom the letters were 
originally addressed for permission to 
publish them, which was granted, and 
hence the present volume. We are 
told that these letters “have been 
largely blessed in comforting stricken 
hearts, and many in great sorrow have 
acknowledged with thankfulness. that 
they had come as a message from God 
to bind up the broken-hearted, and to 
lead the sufferer to the source of all 
consolation.” 

Considering the origin and nature of 
these letters, and also the object of 
their publications, their merits must be 
estimated by something beyond the 
mere standard of literary criticism. 
They must be judged as well from a 
religious point of view. It will be 
sufficient, however, to state that while 
they are well written, they, at the same 
time, evince very great evangelical fer- 
vency and earnestness. 
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Debrett's Illustrated Peerage, and Titles 
of Courtesy, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, for 1874. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Baronetage, with 
the Knightage, of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland; for 1874. 
London: Dean & “Son. — ‘‘ Debrett ” 
claims to be the oldest work of refer- 
ence in the world, having now entered 
on its seventeenth decade, and in refer- 
ring to this fact it is with laudable 
pride that the grandsires’ grandsons 
who now in certain succession reign, 
apply to their position the lines of 
Virgil :— 

“ Genus immortale munet, multosque, 

_ per annos, 

Stat fortuna domus et avi memerantur 
avorum.” 


The special characteristic of: ‘ De- 
brett ” is represented to be— 


“Tt supplies more information anent 
living members of the titled aristocracy 
than all other kindred works combined. 
No attempts are made to furnish pedigrees 
which are otherwise sufficiently provided 
for. Only first, second, and third genera- 
tions are referred to; but the biographical 
details concerning such are, for the most 
part, ample, while those portions relating 
to the younger branches of Peers and 
Baronets are unique, and not elsewhere 
obtainable.. Another exclusive feature is 
the insertion of the addresses of the widows 
of Peers, Baronets, and Knights, and of the 
children of the twoformer. Particulars of 
such a nature are not even attempted in 
other books. The réle of ‘Debrett’ is, there- 
fore, exceptional, and will be appreciated 
by all who seek to gain substantial infor- 
mation, or to learn the whereabouts of 
those whom they seek.” 


The value of ‘‘Debrett ” as a work of 
reference is undoubted, not only from 
the extent of the information provided, 
but also from the care that is taken to 
ensure the most complete accuracy. 
In this respect there is certainly no- 
thing to be desired. 





